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CHAPTER IV. 


A NY one who reads it by the fireside may smile at the incongruous mixture 


of a sanguinary menace with bad spelling. But deeds of blood had often 
followed these scrawls in Hillsborough, and Henry knew it: and, indeed, he 
who cannot spell his own name correctly, is the very man to take his neighbor’s 
life without compunction ; since mercy is a fruit of knowledge, and cruelty of 
ignorance. 

And then there was something truly chilling in the mysterious entrance of 
this threat on a dagger’s point into a room he had locked over-night. It im- 
plied supernatural craft and power. After this, where could a man be safe from 
these all-penetrating and remorseless agents of a secret and irresponsible tribu- 
nal? 

Henry sat down awhile, and pored over the sanguinary scrawl, and glanced 
from it with a shudder at the glittering knife. And, while he was in this state 
of temporary collapse, the works filled, the Power moved, the sonorous grind- 
stones revolved, and every man worked at his ease, except one, the best of them 
all beyond comparison. ; 

He went to his friend Bayne, and said in a broken voice, “ They have put me 
in heart for work ; given me a morning dram. Look here.” Bayne was shocked, 
but not surprised. “It is the regular routine,” said he. “ They begin civil ; 
but if you don't obey, they turn it over to the scum.’ 

“ Do you think my life is really in danger ?” 

“No, not yet; I never knew a man molested on one warning. This is just 
to frighten you. Ifyou were to take no notice, you’d likely get another warn- 
ing, or two, at most; and then they’d do you, as sure as a gun.” 


“Do me?” 





* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1869, by Suetpon & Company, in the Clerk’s Office of 
the District Court for the Seuthern District of New York. 
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“Oh, that is the Hillsborough word. It means to disable a man from work. 
Sometimes they lie in wait in these dark streets, and fracture his skul! with life- 
preservers ; or break his arm, or cut the sinew of his wrist; and that they call 
doing him. Or if it is a grinder, they'll put powder in his trough, and then the 
sparks of his own making fire it, and scorch him, and perhaps blind him for life : 
that’s doing him. They have gone as far as shooting men with shot, and even 
with a bullet, but never so as to kill the man dead on the spot. They do him. 
They are skilled workmen, you know: well, they are skilled workmen at vio- 
lence and all, and it is astonishing how they contrive to stop within an inch of 
murder. They'll chance it though sometimes with their favorite gunpowder. 
If you’re very wrong with the trade, and they can’t do you any other way, they'll 
blow your house up from the cellar, or let a can of powder down the chimney, 
with a lighted fuse, or fling a petard in at the window, and they take the chance 
of killing a houseful of innocent people, to get at the one that’s on the black 
books of the trade, and has to be done.” 

“The beasts! I’ll buy a six-shooter. I'll meet craft with craft, and force 
with force.” 

“ What can you do against ten thousand? No: go you at once to the Sec- 
retary of the Edge-tool Grinders, and get your trade into his union. You will 
have to pay; but don’t mind that. Cheetham will go haives.” 

“T’ll go at dinner-time.” 

“ And why not now?” 

“ Because,” said Henry, with a candor all his own, “1i’m getting over my 
fright a bit, and my blood is beginning to boil at being threatened by a sneak, 
who wouldn’t stand before me one moment in that yard, knife or no knife.” 

Bayne smiled a friendly but faint smile, and shook his head with grave dis- 
approbation, and said, with wonder, “ Fancy postponing Peace!” 

Henry went to his forge, and worked till dinner-time. Nay, more, he was a 
beautiful whistler, and always whistled a little at his work ; so to-day he whistled 
a great deal: in fact, he over-whistled. 

At dinner-time he washed his face and hands, and put on his coat to go 
out. 

But he had soon some reason to regret that he had not acted on Bayne’s 
advice to the letter. There had been a large trades’ meeting over-night, and 
the hostility to the London craftsman had spread more widely, in consequence 
of remarks that had been there made. This emboldened the lower class of 
workmen, who already disliked him out of pure envy, and had often scowled at 
him in silence: and, now, as he passéd them, they spoke at him, in their pecu- 
liar language, which the great friend and supporter of mechanics in general, 
the “ Hillsborough Liberal,” subsequently christened “THE DASH DIALECT.” 

“We want no —— cockneys here, to steal our work.” 

“Did ever a anvil-man handle his own 
ough ?” 

“Not till this knobstick came,” said another. 

Henry turned sharp round upon them haughtily, and, such was the power of 
his prompt defiant attitude, and his eye, which flashed black lightning, that there 
was a slight movement of recoil among the actual speakers. They recovered it 
immediately, strong in numbers ; but in that same moment Little also recovered 
his discretion, and he had the address to step briskly toward the gates and call 
out the porter; he said to him in rather a loud voice, for all to hear, “If any- 
body asks for Henry Little, say he has gone to the Secretary of the Edge-too! 


blades in Hillsbor- 
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Forgers’ Union.” He then went out of the works; but, as he went, he heard 
some respectable workman say to the scum, “Come, shut up now. It is in bet- 
ter hands than yours.” 

Mr. Jobson, the Secretary of the Edge-tool Forgers, was not at home, but his 
servant-girl advised Little to try the “ Rising Sun;” and in the parlor of that 
orb he found Mr. Jobson, in company with other magnates of the same class, 
discussing a powerful leader of the “ Hillsborough Liberal,” in which was advo- 
cated the extension of the franchise, a measure calculated to throw prodigious 
power into the hands of Hillsborough operatives, because of their great number, 
and their habit of living, each workman in a tenement of his own, however 
small. 

Little waited till the “ Liberal” had received its meed of approbation, and then 
asked respectfully if he might speak to Mr. Jobson on a trade matter. “ Cer- 
tainly,” said Mr. Jobson. “ Who are you?” 

“My name is Little. I make the carving tools at Cheetham’s.” 

“T'll go home with you; my house is hard by.” 

When they got to the house, Jobson told him to sit down, and asked him, in 
a smooth and well-modulated voice, what was the nature of the business. This 
query, coming from him, who had set the stone rolling that bade fair to crush 
him, rather surprised Henry. He put his hand into his pocket, and produced 
the threatening note, but said nothing as to the time or manner of its arrival. 

Mr. Jobson perused it carefully, and then returned it to Henry. “ What have 
we to do with this ?” and he looked quite puzzled. 

“Why, sir, it is the act of your Union.” 

“You are sadly misinformed, Mr. Little. We mever threaten. All we 
do is to remind the master, that, if he does not do certain things, certain other 
things will probably be done by us; and this we wrap up in the kindest way.” 

“ But, sir, you wrote to Cheetham against me.” 

“Did we? Then it will be in my letter-book.” He took down a book, ex- 
amined it, and said, “ You are quite right. Here’s a copy of the letter. Now 
surely, sir, comparing the language, the manners, and the spelling, with that of 
the ruffian whose scrawl you received this morning—” 

“Then you disown the ruffian’s threat, sir ?” 

“ Most emphatically. And if you can trace it home, he shall smart for inter- 
fering in our business.” 

“Oh, if the trade disowns the blackguard, I can despise him. But you can’t 
wonder at my thinking all these letters were steps of the same—yes, and Mr. 
Bayne thought so too; for he said this was the regular routine, and ends in 
doing a poor fellow for gaining his bread.” 


Mr. Jobson begged to explain. 
“ Many complaints are brought to us, who advise the trades. When they are 


frivolous, we are unwilling to disturb the harmony of employers and workmen ; 
we reason with the complainant, and the thing dies away. When the grievance 
is substantial, we take it out of the individual’s hands, and lay it before the 
working committee. A civil note is sent to the master ; or a respectable mem- 
ber of the committee calls on him, and urges him to redress the grievance, but 
always in kind and civil terms. The master generally assents : experience has 
taught him it is his wisest course. But if he refuses, we are bound to report the 
refusal to a larger committee, and sometimes a letter emanates from them, re- 
minding the master that he has been a loser before by acts of injustice, and hint- 
ing that he may be a loser again. I don’t quite approve this form of communi- 
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cation. But certainly it has often prevented the mischief from spreading farther. 
Well, but perhaps he continues rebellious. What follows? We can’t lock up 
facts that affect the trade ; we are bound to report the case at the next general 
meeting. It excites comments, some of them perhaps a little intemperate ; the 
lower kind of workmen get infiamed with passion, and often, I am sorry to say, 
write ruffianly letters, and now and then do ruffianly acts, which disgrace the 
town, and are strongly reprobated by us. Why, Mr. Little, it has been my lot 
to send a civil remonstrance, written with my own hand, in pretty fair English 
—for a man who plied bellows and hammer twenty years of my life—and be 
treated with silent contempt; and two months after, to be offering a reward of 
twenty or thirty pounds, for the discovery of some misguided man, that had 
taken on himself to right this uy matter with a can of gunpowder, or some 
such coarse expedient.” 

“Yes but, sir, what hurts me is, you didn’t consider me to be worth a civil 
note. You only remonstrated with Cheetham.” 

“You can’t wonder at that. Our trade hasn’t been together many years: 
and what drove us together? The tyranny of our employers. What has kept 
us together? The bitter experience of hard work and little pay, whenever we 
were out of union. Those who now direct the trades, are old enough to remem- 
ber when we were all ground down to the dust by the greedy masters ; and 
therefore it is natural, when a grievance arises, we should be inclined to look to 
those old offenders for redress in the first instance. Sometimes the masters 
convince us the fault lies with workmen; and then we trouble the master no 
more than we are forced to do in order to act upon the offenders. But, to come 
to the point ; what is your proposal?” 

“I beg to be admitted info the union.” 

“ What union ?” 

‘““Why, of course, the gne I have offended, through ignorance. The edge- 
tool forgers.” 

Jobson shook his head, and said he feared there were one or two objections. 

Henry saw it was no use bidding low. “I'll pay £15 down,” said he, “ and 
I'll engage not to draw relief from your fund, unless disabled by accident or vio- 
lence.” 

“TI will submit your offer to the trade,” said Jobson. He added, “ Then 
there I conclude the matter rests for the present.” ; 

Henry interpreted this to mean that he had nothing to apprehend, unless his 
proposal should be rejected. He put the £15 down on the table, though Mr. 
Jobson-told him that was premature, and went off as light as a feather. Being 
nice and clean, and his afternoon’s work spoiled; he could not resist the tempta- 
tion: he went to Woodbine Villa. He found Miss Carden at home, and she 
looked quietly pleased at his unexpected arrival: but Jael’s color came and 
went, and her tranquil bosom rose and fell slowly, but grandly, for a minute, as 
she lowered her head over her work. 

This was a heavenly change to Henry Little. Away from the deafening 
workshop, and the mean jealousies and brutality of his inferiors, who despised 
him, to the presence of this beautiful and refined girl, who was his superior, yet 
did not despise him. From sin to purity, from dirt to cleanliness, from war to 
peace, from vilest passions to Paradise. 

Her smile had never appeared so fascinating, her manner never so polite yet 
placid. How softly and comfortably she and her ample dress nestled into the 
corner of the sofa and fitted it! How white her nimble hand! how bright her 
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delicious face! How he longed to kiss her exquisite hand, or her little foot, or 
her hem, or the ground she walked on, or something she had touched, or her 
eye had dwelt on. 

But he must not even think too much of such delights, lest he should show 
his heart too soon. So, after a short lesson, he proposed to go into the lumber- 
room and find something to work upon. “ Yes, do,” said Grace. “I would go 
too ; but no ; it was my palace of delights for years, and its treasures inexhaust- 
ible. I will not go to be robbed of one more illusion. It is just possible I 
might find it really is what the profane in this house call it—a lumber-room ; 
and not what memory paints it—a temple of divine curiosities.” And so she 
sent them off, and set herself to feel old, “Oh so old.” 

And presently Henry came back, laden with a great wooden bust of Erin, 
that had been the figure-head of a wrecked schooner ; and set it down, and told 
her he should carve that into a likeness of herself, and she must do her share 
of the work. 

Straightway she forgot she was worn out; and clapped her hands, and her 
eyes sparkled. And the floor was prepared, and Henry went to work like one 
inspired, and the chips flew in every direction, and the paint was chiselled away 
in no time, and the wood proved soft and kindly, and just the color of a delicate 
skin, and Henry said, “ The Greek Statues, begging their pardons, have all got 
hair like mops ; but this shall have real hair, like your own; and the silk dress, 
with the gloss on; and the lace: but the face, the expression, how can I ever—” 

“Oh, never mind fhkem,” cried Grace. “Jael, this is too exciting. Please 
go and tell them ‘not at home’ to anybody.” : 

Then came a pretty picture: the workman, with his superb hand, brown and 
sinewy, yet elegant and shapely as a Duchess’s, and the fingers almost as taper, 
and his black eye that glowed like a coal over the model, which grew under his 
masterly strokes, now hard, now light: the enchanting girl who sat to him, and 
seemed on fire with curiosity and innocent admiration: and the simple rural 
beauty, that plied the needle, and beamed mildly with demure happiness, and 
shot a shy glance upward now and then. 

Yes, Love was at his ld mischievous game. 

Henry now lived in secret for Grace Carden, and Jael was garnering Henry 
into her devoted heart, unobserved by the object of her simple devotion. Yet, 
of the three, these two, that loved with so little encouragement, were the hap- 
piest. To them the world was Heaven this glorious afternoon. Time, strew- 
ing roses as he went, glided so sweetly and so swiftly, that they started with sur- 
prise, when the horizontal beams glorified the windows, and told them the bright- 
est day of their lives was drawing to its end. 

Ah, stay a little while longer for them, Western Sun. Stand still, not as in 
the cruel days of old, to glare upon poor, beaten, wounded, panting warriors, 
and rob them of their last chance, the shelter of the night ; but to prolong these 
holy rapturous hours of youth, and hope, and first love in bosoms unsullied by 
the world—the golden hours of life, that glow so warm, and shine so bright, and 
fleet so soon; and return in this world—Never more ! 


CHAPTER V. 


HENRY LITTLE began this bust in a fervid hour, and made great progress 
the first day: but, as the work grew on him, it went slower and slower; for his 
ambitious love drove him to attempt beauties of execution that were without 
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precedent in this kind of wood-carving ; and, on the other hand, the fastidious- 
ness of a true craftsman made him correct his attempts again and again. As to 
those mechanical parts, which he intrusted at first to his pupil, she fell so far 
short of his ideal even in these, that he told her bluntly she must strike work 
for the present ; he could not have ZAzs spoiled. 

Grace thought it hard she might not be allowed to spoil her own image ; 
however, she submitted, and henceforth her lesson was confined to looking on. 
And she did look on with interest, and, at last, with profound admiration. Hith- 
erto she had thought, with many other persons, that, if a man’s hand was the 
stronger, a woman’s was the neater; but now she saw the same hand, which had 
begun by hewing away the coarse outlines of the model, bestow touches of the 
chisel so unerring and effective, yet so exquisitely delicate, that she said to her- 
self “ No woman’s hand could be so firm, yet so feather-like, as all this.” 

And the result was as admirable as the process. The very texture of the 
ivory forehead began to come under those master-touches, executed with perfect 
and various instruments : and, for the first time perhaps in the history of this 
art, a bloom, more delicate far than that of a plum, crept over the dimpled cheek. 
But, indeed, when love and skill work together, expect a masterpiece. 

Henry worked on it four afternoons, the happiest he had ever known. There 
was the natural pleasure of creating, and the distinct glory and delight of repro- 
ducing features so beloved ; and to these joys were added the pleasure of larger 
conversation. The model gave Grace many opportunities of making remarks, 
or asking questions, and Henry contrived to say so many things in answer to 
one. Sculptor and sitter made acquaintance with each other’s minds over the 
growing bust. 

And then young ladies and gentlemen dropped in, and gazed, and said such 
wonderfully silly things, arfd thereby left their characters behind them as fruitful 
themes for conversation. In short, topics were never wanting now. 

As for Jael, she worked, and beamed, and pondered every word her idol ut- 
tered, but seldom ventured to say anything, till he was gone, and then she prat- 
tled fast enough about him. 

The work drew near completion. The hair, not in ropes, as heretofore, but 
its silken threads boldly and accurately shown, yet not so as to cord the mass, 
and unsatin it quite. The silk dress ; the lace collar; the blooming cheek, with 
its every dimple and incident; all these were completed, and one eyebrow, a 
master-piece in itself. This carved eyebrow was a revelation, and made every- 
body who saw it wonder at the conventional substitutes they had hitherto put 
up with in statuary of all sorts, when the eyebrow itself was so beautiful, and 
might, it seems, have been imitated, instead of libelled, all these centuries. 

But beautiful works, and pleasant habits, seem particularly liable to inter- 
ruption. Just when the one eyebrow was finished, and when Jael Dence had 
come to look on Saturday and Monday as the only real days in the week, and 
when even Grace Carden was brighter on those days, and gliding into a gentle 
complacent custom, suddenly a Saturday came and went, but Liitle did not ap- 
pear. 

Jael was restless. 

Grace was disappointed, but contented to wait till Monday. 

Monday came and went, but no Henry Little. 

Jael began to fret and sigh ; and after two more blank weeks, she could bear 
the mystery no longer. “If you please, Miss,” said she, ‘shall I go to that 
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* Where who works ?” inquired Grace, rather disingenuously. 

“Why, the dark young man, Miss,” said Jael, blushing deeply. 

Grace reflected, and curiosity struggled with discretion ; but discretion got 
the better, being aided by self-respect. * No, Jael,” said she, “he is charming, 
when he is here ; but, when he gets away, he is not always so civil as he might 
be. I had to go twice after him. I shall not go nor senda third time. It really 
is too bad of him.” 

“ Dear heart,” pleaded Jael, “ mayhap he is not well.” 

“Then he ought to write and say so. No, no; he is a radical, and full of 
conceit: and he has done this one eyebrow, and then gone off laughing and 
saying, ‘ Now let us see if the gentry can do the other amongst them?’ If he 
doesn’t come soon, I’ll do the other eyebrow myself.” 

“ Mayhap he will never come again,” sighed Jael. 

“QO yes, he will,” said Grace, mighty cunningly, “he is as fond of coming 
here, as we are of having him. Not that I’m at all surprised ; for the fact is 
you are very pretty, extremely pretty, abominably pretty.” 

“I might pass in Cairnhope town,” said Jael, modestly, “but not here. The 
moon goes for nought when the sun is there. He don’t come here for me.” 

This sudden elegance of language, and Jael’s tone of dignified despondency, 
silenced Grace, somehow, and made her thoughtful. She avoided the subject 
for several days. Indeed, when Saturday came, not a word was said about the 
defaulter : it was only by her sending for Jael to sit with her, and by certain 
looks, and occasional restlessness, she betrayed the slightest curiosity or expec- 
tation. 

Jael sat and sewed, and often looked quickly up at the window, as some foot- 
step passed, and then looked down again and sighed. 

Young Little never came. He seemed to have disappeared from both their 
lives ; quietly disappeared. 

Next day, Sunday, Jael came to Miss Cafden, after morning church, and 
said, meekly, “ If you please, Miss, may I go home ?” 

“ Oh, certainly,” said Grace, a little haughtily. ‘What for?” 

Jael hung her head, and said she was not used to be long away. Then she 
lifted her head, and her great candid eyes, and spoke more frankly. “I feel to 
be drawed home. Something have betn at me all the night to that degree as I 
couldn’t close my eyes. I could almost feel it, like a child’s hand, a-pulling me 
East. I’m afeard father’s ill, or may be the calves are bleating for me, that is 
better acquaint with them than sister Patty is. And Hillsborough air don’t 
seem to ’gree with me now not altogether as it did at first. If you please, Miss, 
to let me go; and then I’ll come back when I’m better company than I be now. 
Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” 

“ Why, Jael, my poor girl, what zs the matter?” 

“T don’t know, Miss. But I feel very unked.” 

“ Are you not happy with me?” 

“°Tis no fault of yourn, Miss,” said Jael, rustic, but womanly. 

“Then you are zo¢ happy here ?” 

No reply ; but two clear eyes began to fill to the very brim. 

Grace coaxed her, and said, “Speak to me like a friend. You know, after 
all, you are not my servant. I can’t possibly part with you altogether; I have 
got to like you so; but, of course, you shall go home for a little while, if you 
wish it very, very much.” 

“Indeed I do, Miss,” said Jael. “ Please forgive me, but my heart feels like 
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lead in my bosom.” And, with these words, the big tears ran over, and chased 
one another down her cheeks. 

Then Grace, who was very kind-hearted, begged her, in a very tearful voice, 
not to cry; she should go home for a week, a fortnight, a month, even. “ There, 
there, you shall go to-morrow, poor thing.” 


Now, it is a curious fact, and looks like animal magnetism, or something, 
but the farm-house, to which Jael had felt so mysteriously drawn all night, con- 
tained at that moment, besides its usual inmates, one Henry Little ; and how he 
came there is an important part of this tale, which I must deal with at once. 


While Henry was still visiting Woodbine Villa, as related above, events of a 
very different character from those soft scenes were taking place at the works, 
His liberal offer to the Edge-tool Forgers had been made about a week, when, 
coming back one day from dinner to his forge, he found the smoky wall written 
upon with chalk, in large letters, neatly executed— 


a, hy cvctleoh the Manders ? 
“MARY,” 


He was not alarmed this time, but vexed. He went and complained to 
Bayne ; and that worthy came directly and contemplated the writing in silence 
for about a minute. Then he gave a weary sigh, and said, with doleful resigna- 
tion, “ Take the chalk and write. There it is.” 

Henry took the chalk, and prepared to write Bayne’s mind underneath 
Mary’s. Bayne dictated: 


* di have offeed the Yi. oonliods the same as the Dos ts,” 


“ But that is not true,” objected Henry, turning round, with the chalk in his 
hand. 

“Tt will be true in half an hour. We are going to Parkin, the Handlers’ 
Secretary.” 

“What, another £15! This is an infernal swindle.” 

“What isn’t?” said Bayne, cynically. 

Henry then wrote as desired ; and they went together to Mr. Parkin. 

Mr. Parkin was not at home. But they hunted him from pillar to post, and 
caught him, at last, in the bar-parlor of “ The. Pack-saddle.” He knew Bayne 
well, and received him kindly ; and, on his asking for a private interview, gave 
a wink to two persons who were with him. They got up directly, and went out, 

“What, is there anything amiss between you and the trade?” inquired Mr. 
Parkin, with an air of friendly interest. 

Bayne smiled, not graciously, but sourly: “Come, come, sir, that is a farce 
you and I have worn out this ten years. This is the London workman himself, 
come to excuse himself to Mary and Co. for not applying to them before; and 
the long and the short is, he offers the Handlers the same as he has the Smiths 
—fifteen down—and to pay his natty money ; but draw no scale, unless disabled. 
What d’ye say? Yes, or no?” 

“Tli lay Mr. Little’s proposal before the committee.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Little. “And, meantime, I suppose I may feel safe 
against violence from the members of your union ?” 

“Violence!” said Mr. Parkin, turning his eye inward, as if he was interro- 
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gating the centuries. Then, to Mr. Bayne, “ Pray, sir, do you remember any 
deed of darkness that our union have ever committed, since we have been to- 
gether ; and that is twelve years ?” 

“ Well, Mr. Parkin,” said Bayne, “if you mean deeds of blood and deeds 
of gunpowder, etc., why, no—not one; and it is greatly to your honor. But, 
mind you, if a master wants his tanks tapped, and his hardening liquor run into 
the shore ; or his bellows to be ripped, his axle-nuts to vanish, his wheel-bands 
to go and hide in a drain or a church belfry, and his scythe-blades to dive into 
a wheel-dam, he has only to be wrong with your union and he'll be accommo 
dated as above. I speak from experience.” 

“Oh, rattening? ” said Mr. Parkin. “That is a mighty small matter.” 

“Tt is small to you, that are not in the oven, where the bread is baked, or 
cooled, or burned. But whatever parts the grindstones from the power, and the 
bellows from the air, and the air from the fire, makes a hole in the master’s 
business to-day, and a hole in the workman’s pocket that day six months. So, 
for heaven’s sake, let us be right with you. _Little’s is the most friendly and lib- 
eral offer that any workman ever made to any union. Do, pray, close with it, 
and let us be at peace—sweet, balmy peace.” 

Parkin declared he shared that desire, but was not the committee. Then, to 
Henry: “I shall put your case as favorably as my conscience will let me. 
Meantime, of course, the matter rests as it is.” 

They then parted ; and Henry, as he returnd home, thanked Bayne heartily. 
He said this second £15 had been a bitter pill at first ; but now he was glad he 
had offered it. “I would not leave Hillsborough for fifteen hundred pounds.” 

Two days after this promising interview with Mr. Parkin, Henry received a 
note, the envelope of which showed him it came from Mr. Jobson. He opened 
it eagerly, and with a good hope that its object was to tell him he was now a 
member of the Edge-tool Forgers’ Union. The letter, however, ran thus: 


“ DEAR Sir,—I hear, with considerable surprise, that you continue to forge 
blades and make handles for Mr. Cheetham. On receipt of this information, I 
went immediately to Mr. Parkin, and he assured me that he came to the same 
terms with you as I did. He says he intimated, politely but plainly, that he 
should expect you not to make any more carving-tool handles for Mr. Cheet- 
ham till his committee had received your proposal. He now joins me in advis- 
ing you to strike work for the present. Hillsborough is surrounded by beautiful 
scenes, which it might gratify an educated workman to inspect, during the una- 
voidable delay caused by the new and very important questions your case has 
raised. 

“Yours obediently, 
“SAML. JOBSON. 


“P, S.—A respectable workman was with me yesterday, and objected that 
you receive from Mr, Cheetham a higher payment than the list price. Can you 
furnish me with a reply to this, as it is sure to be urged at the trade meeting ?” 


When he read this, Little’s blood boiled, especially at the cool advice to lay 
down his livelihood, and take up scenery ; and he dashed off a letter of defiance. 
He showed it to Bayne, and it went into the fire directly. “That is all right,” 
said this worthy. ‘“ You have written your mind like a man. Now sit down and 
give them treacle for their honey—or you'll catch pepper.” 

Henry groaned, and writhed, but obeyed. 
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He had written his defiance in three minutes. It took him an hour to pro- 
duce the following: 


“ DEAR S1R,—I am sorry for the misunderstanding. I did not, for a moment, 
attach that meaning to anything that fell either from you or Mr. Parkin. 

“] must now remind you that, were I to strike work entirely, Mr. Cheetham 
could discharge me, and even punish me, for breach of contract. All I can do 
is to work fewer hours than I have done; and I am sure you will be satisfied 
with that, if you consider that the delay in the settlement of this matter rests 


with you, and not with me. 
“Tam, 


“Yours respectfully, 
“HENRY LITTLE. 


“] furnish you, as requested, with two replies to the objection of a respecta- 
ble workman that I am paid above the list price. 

“1, To sell skilled labor below the statement price is a just offence and in- 
jury to trade. But to obtain above the statement price is to benefit trade. The 
high price that stands alone to-day will not stand alone forever. It gets quoted 
in bargains, and draws prices up to it. That has been proved a thousand times. 

“2, It is not under any master’s skin to pay a man more than he is worth. 
If I get a high price, it is because I make a first-rate article. If a man has got 
superior knowledge he is not going to give it away to gratify envious Ignorance.” 


To this, in due course, he received from Jobson the following : 


“DEAR S1rR,—I advised you, according to my judgment and experience; 
but, doubtless, you are the best judge of your own affairs.” 


And that closed the correspondence with the secretaries. 


The gentle Jobson and the polite Parkin had retired from the correspond- 
ence with their air of mild regret and placid resignation just three days, when 
young Little found a dirty, crumpled letter on his anvil, written in pencil. It 
ran thus: 


“Turn up or youl wish you had droped it. Youl be made so as youl never 
do hands turn agin, an never know what hurt you. 

“ (Signed) MOONRAKER.” 

Henry swore. " 

When he had sworn (and, as a Briton, I think he had denied himself that 
satisfaction long enough), he caught up a strip of steel with his pincers, shoved 
it into the coals, heated it, and, in half a minute, forged two long steel nails. 
He then nailed this letter to his wall, and wrote under it, in chalk, “I offer £10 
reward to any one who will show me the coward who wrote this, but was afraid 
to sign it. The writing is peculiar, and can easily be identified.” 

He also took the knife that had been so ostentatiously fixed in his door, and 
carried it about him night and day, with a firm resolve to use it in self-defence, 
if necessary. 

And now the plot thickened ; the decent workmen in Cheetham’s works were 
passive ; they said nothing offensive, but had no longer the inclination, even if 
they had the power, to interfere and restrain the lower workmen from venting 
their envy and malice. Scarcely a day passed without growls and scowls. But 
Little went his way haughtily, and affected not to see, nor hear them. 

However, one day, at dinner-time, he happened, unluckily, to be detained by 
Bayne in the yard, when the men came out; and two or three of the roughs took 
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this opportunity and began on him at once, in the Dash Dialect, of course; they 
knew no other. 

A great burly forger, whose red matted hair was powdered with coal-dust, 
and his face bloated with habitual intemperance, planted himself insolently be- 
fore Henry, and said, in a very loud voice, “ How many more trade meet- 
ings are we to have for one knobstick ?” 

Henry replied, in a moment, “Is it my fault if your shilly-shallying commit- 
tees can’t say yes or no to £15. You'd say yes to it, wouldn’t you, sooner than 
go to bed sober?” 

This sally raised a loud laugh at the notorious drunkard’s expense, and 
checked the storm, as a laugh generally does. 

But men were gathering round, and a workman who had heard the raised 
voices, and divined the row, ran out of the works, with his apron full of blades, 
and his heart full of mischief. It was a grinder of a certain low type, peculiar to 
Hillsborough, but quite common there, where grinders are often the grandchil- 
dren of grinders. This degenerate face was more canine than human ; sharp as 
a hatchet, and with forehead villanously low; hardly any chin; and—most 
characteristic trait of all—the eyes, pale in color, and tiny in size, appeared to 
have come close together, to consult, and then to have run back into the very 
skull, to get away from the sparks, which their owner, and his sire, and his 
grandsire, had been eternally creating. 

This greyhound of a grinder flung down a lot of dull-bluish blades, warm 
from the forge, upon a condemned grindstone that was lying in the yard; and 
they tinkled. 

* me, if I grind Cockney blades !” said he. 

This challenge fired a sympathetic handle-maker. “Grinders are —— 
right,” said he. “We must be a mean lot and all, to handle his 
work.” 

“ He has been warned enough ; but he heeds noane.” 

“ Hustle him out ’o works.” 

* Nay, hit him o’er th’ head and fling him into shore.” 

With these menacing words, three or four roughs advanced on him, with 
wicked eyes ; and the respectable workmen stood, like stone statues, in cold and 
terrible neutrality ; and Henry, looking round, in great anxiety, found that Bayne 
had withdrawn. 

He ground his teeth, and stepped back to the wall, to have all the assailants 
in the front. He was sternly resolute, though very pale, and, by a natural im- 
pulse, put his hand into his side-pocket, to feel if he had a weapon. The knife 
was there, the deadly blade with which his enemies themselves had armed him ; 
and, to those who could read faces, there was death in the pale cheek and gleam- 
ing eye of this young man, so sorely tried. 

At this moment, a burly gentleman walked into the midst of them, as 
smartly as Van Amburgh amongst his tigers, and said steadily, “ What is to do 
now, lads?” It was Cheetham himself. Bayne knew he was in the office, and 
had run for him, in mortal terror, and sent him to keep the peace. “ They in- 
sult me, sir,” said Henry ; “though I am always civil to them; and that grinder 
refuses to grind my blades, there.” 

“Is that sd? Step out, my lad. Did you refuse to grind those blades?” 

“ Ay,” said the greyhound-man, sullenly. 

“Then put on your coat, and leave my premises this minute.” 

“He is entitled to a week’s warning, Mr. Cheetham,” said one of the decent 
workmen, respectfully, but resolutely ; speaking now for the first time. 
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“You are mistaken, sir,” replied Mr. Cheetham, in exactly the same tone. 
(No stranger could have divined the speakers were master and man.) “ He has 
vitiated his contract by publicly refusing to do his work. He’ll get nothing from 
me but his wages up to noon this day. But you can have a week’s warning, if 
you want it.” 

“Nay, sir. I’ve naught against you, for my part. But they say it will come 
to that, if you don’t turn Little up.” 

“Why, what’s his fault? Come now; you area man. Speak up.” 

“ Nay, I’ve no quarrel with the man, But he isn’t straight with the trade.” 

“That is the secretaries’ fault, not mine,” said Henry. ‘“ They can’t see I’ve 
brought a new trade in, that hurts no old trade, and will spread, and bring money 
into the town.” 

“We are not so soft as swallow that,” said the bloated smith. “ Thou’s 
just come t’ Hillsborough to learn forging, and when thou’st mastered that, off 
to London, and take thy trade with thee.” 

Henry colored to the brow at the inferior workman’s vanity and its concomi- 
tant, detraction. But he governed himself by a mighty effort, and said, “ Oh, 
that’s your grievance now, is it? Mr. Cheetham—sir—will you ask some re- 
spectable grinder to examine these blades of mine ?” 

“Certainly. You are right, Little. The man to judge a forger’s work is a 
grinder, and not another forger. Reynolds, just take a look at them, will ye?” 

A wet grinder, of a thoroughly different type and race from the greyhound, 
stepped forward. He was thickset in body, fresh colored, and of a square manly 
countenance. He examined the blades carefully, and with great interest. 

“Well,” said Henry, “were they forged by a smith, or a novice that is come 
here to learn anvil work ?” 

Reynolds did not reply to him, nor to Mr. Cheetham : he turned to the men. 
“Mates, I’m noane good at lying. Hand that forged these has nought to learn 
in Hillsbro’, nor any other shop.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Reynolds ;” said Henry, in a choking voice: “that is the 
first gleam of justice that I—” He could say no more. 

“Come, don’t you turn soft for a word or two,” said Cheetham. “ You'll 
wear all this out in time. Go to the office. I have something to say to you.” 

The something was soon said. It amounted to this—“ Stand by me, and I'll 
stand by you.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Henry, “I think I must leave you if the committees refuse 
my offer. It is hard for one man to fight a couple of trades in such a place as 
this. But I’m firm in one thing; until those that govern the unions say ‘ No’ to 
my offer, I shall go on working, and the scum of the trades shan’t frighten me 
away from my forge.” 

“That’s right; let the blackguards bluster. Bayne tells me you have had 
another anonymous.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, look here: you must take care of yourself outside the works; but 
I'll take care of you inside. Here, Bayne, write a notice that, if any man molests, 
intimidates, or affronts Mr. Little, in my works, I’ll take him myself to the town- 
hall, and get him two months directly. Have somebody at the gate, to put a 
printed copy of that into every man’s hand as he leaves.” 

“Thank you, sir!” said Henry, warmly. “ But ought not the police to afford 
me protection, outside ?” 

“The police! You might as well go to the beadle. No; change your lodg- 
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ing, if you think they know it. Don’t let them track you home. Buy a brace of 
pistols, and, if they catch you in a dark place, and try to do you, give them a 
barrel or two before they can strike a blow. Not one of ¢hem will ever tell the 
police, not if you shot his own brother dead at that game. The law is a dead 
letter here, sir. You've nothing to expect from it, and nothing to fear.” 

“Good Heavens! Am] in England?” 

“In England? No. You are in Hillsborough.” 

This epigram put Cheetham in good humor with himself, and, when Henry 
told him he did not feel quite safe, even in his own forge, nor in his handling- 
room, and gave his reasons, “Oh,” said cheerful Cheetham, “that is nothing. 
Yours is a box-lock; the blackguard will have hid in the works at night, and 
taken the lock off, left his writing, and then screwed the lock on again: that is 
nothing to any Hillsborough hand. But I’ll soon stop that game. Go you to 
Chestnut street, and get two first-class Bramah locks. There’s a pocket-knife 
forge up-stairs, close to your handling-room. I'll send the pocket-knife hand 
down-stairs, and you fasten the Bramah locks on both doors, and keep the keys 
yourself. See to that now at once: then your mind will be easy. And | shall 
be in the works all day now, and every day; come to me directly, if there is 
anything fresh.” 

Henry’s forge was cold by this time; so he struck work, and spent the after- 
noon in securing his two rooms with the Bramah locks. He also took Cheet- 
ham’s advice in another particular. Instead of walking home, he took a cab, 
and got the man to drive rapidly to a certain alley. There he left the cab, ran 
down the alley, and turned a corner, and went home roundabout. He doubled 
like a hare, and dodged like a criminal evading justice. 

But the next morning he felt a pleasing sense of security when he opened his 
forge-room with the Bramah key, and found no letters nor threats of any kind 
had been able to penetrate. 

Moreover, all this time you will understand he was visiting Woodbine Cot- 
tage twice a week, and carving Grace Carden’s bust. 

Those delightful hours did much to compensate him for his troubles in the 
town, and were even of some service to him in training him to fence with the 
trades of Hillsborough: for at Woodbine Villa he had to keep an ardent pas- 
sion within the strict bounds of reverence, and in the town he had constantly to 
curb another passion, wrath, and keep it within the bounds of prudence. These 
were kindred exercises of self-restraint, and taught him self-government beyond 
his years. But what he benefited most by, after all, was the direct and calming 
effect upon his agitated heart, and irritated nerves, that preceded, and accom- 
panied, and followed these sweet, tranquillizing visits. They were soft, solacing, 
and soothing ; they were periodical, and certain. He could count on leaving his 
cares, and worries, twice every week, at the door of that dear villa; and, when 
he took them up again, they were no longer the same; heavenly balm had been 
shed over them, and over his boiling blood. 

One Saturday he heard by a side wind, that the unions, at a general meeting, 
had debated his case, and there had been some violent speeches, and no deci- 
sion come to; but the majority adverse to him. This discouraged him sadly, and 
his yearning heart turned all the more toward his haven of rest, and the hours, 
few but blissful, that awaited him. 

About 11 o'clock, that same day, the postman brought him a letter, so vilely 
addressed, that it had been taken to two or three places, on speculation, before 
it reached its destination. 

Little saw at once it was another anonymous communication. But he was 
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getting callous to these missives, and he even took it with a certain degree of 
Satisfaction. “Well done, Bramah! Obliged to send their venom by post 
now.” This was the feeling uppermost in his mind. la short, he opened the 
letter with as much contempt as anger. 

But he had no sooner read the foul scrawl, than his heart died within him. 


“Thou’s sharp but not sharp enow. We know where thou goes coorting up 
hill. Window is all glass and ripe for a Peter as shall blow the house to atoms. 
There’s the stuff in Hillsbro and the men that have done others so, and will do 
her job as wells thine. Powders a good servant but a bad master. 

“ ONE WHO MEANS DOING WHAT HE SAYS,” 


At this diabolical threat, young Little leaned, sick and broken, over the han- 
dle of his bellows. 

Then he got up and went to Mr. Cheetham, and said, patiently, “Sir, I am 
sorry to say*I must leave you this very day.” 

“ Don’t say that, Little, don’t say that.” 

“Qh, it is with a heavy heart, sir; and I shall always remember your kind- 
ness. But a man knows when he is beat. And I’m beat now.” He hung his 
head in silence awhile. Then he said, in a faint voice, “ This is what has done 
it,” and handed kim the letter. 

Mr. Cheetham examined it, and said: “I am not surprised at you being 
taken aback by this. But it’s nothing new to us; we have all been threatened 
in this form. Why, the very last time I fought the trades, my wife was threat- 
ened I should be brought home on a shutter, with my intestines sweeping the 
ground, That was the purport, only it was put vernacular and stronger. And 
they reminded me that the old gal’s clothes (that is Mrs. Cheetham; she is only 
twenty-six, and the prettiest lass in Coventry, and has a row of ivories that 
would do your heart good; now these Hillsborough hags haven’t got a set of 
front teeth among ’em, young or old). Well, they told me the old gal’s clothes 
could easily be spoiled, and her doll’s face and all, with a pennorth of vitriol.” 

“The monsters !” 

“ But it was all brag. These things are threatened fifty times for once they 
are done.” 

“I shall not risk it. My own skin, if you like, but not hers; never, Mr. 
Cheetham—oh, never, never!” 

“Well, but,” said Mr. Cheetham, “she is in no danger so long as you keep 
away from her. They might fling one of their petards in at the window, if you 
were there ; but otherwise, never, in this world. No, no, Little, they are not so 
bad as that. They have blown upa whole household to get at the obnoxious 
party ; but they always make sure he is there first.” 

Bayne was appealed to, and confirmed this; and, with great difficulty, they 
prevailed on Little to remain with them until the unions should decide; and to 
discontinue his visits to the house on the hill in the meantime. I need hardly 
say they had no idea the house on the hill was Woodbine Villa. 

He left them ; and, sick at heart, turned away from Heath Hill, and strolled 
out of the lower part of the town, and wandered almost at random, and sad as 
death. 

He soon left the main road and crossed a stile ; it took him by the side of a 
babbling brook, and at the edge of a picturesque wood. Ever and anon he came 
to a water-wheel, and above the water-wheel a dam made originally by art, but 
now looking like a sweet little lake. They were beautiful places; the wheels 
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and their attendant works were old and rugged, but picturesque and countri- 
fied ; and the little lakes behind, fringed by the master-grinder’s garden, were 
strangely peaceful and pretty. Here the vulgar labor of the grindstone was 
made beautiful, and incredibly poetic. 

“ Ah!” thought poor Little, “how happy a workman must be that plies his 
trade here in the fresh air. And how unfortunate I am to be tied to a power- 
wheel in that filthy town, instead of being here, where Nature turns the wheel, 
and the birds chirp at hand, and the scene and the air are all purity and peace.” 

One place of the kind was particularly charming. The dam was larger than 
most, and sloping grass on one side, cropped short by the grinder’s sheep; on 
the other, his strip of garden ; and bushes and flowers hung over the edge and 
glassed themselves in the clear water. Below the wheel, and at one side was 
the master-grinder’s cottage, covered with creepers. 

But Henry’s mind was in no state to enjoy these beauties. He envied them ; 
and, at last, they oppressed him ; and he turned his back on them, and wandered, 


disconsolate, home. 
He sat down on a stool by his mother, and laid his beating temples on her 


knees. 

“ What is it, my darling ?” said she, softly. 

“Well, mother, for one thing, the unions are against me, and I see I shall 
have to leave Hillsborough, soon or late.” 

“Never mind, dear. Happiness does not depend upon the place we live in ; 
and oh, Henry, whatever you do, never quarrel-with those terrible grinders and 
people. The world is wide. Let us go back to London; the sooner the better. 
I have long seen there was something worrying you. But Saturday and Mon- 
day—they used to be your bright days.” 

“Tt will come to that, I suppose,” said Henry, evading her last observation. 
“ Yes,” said he, wearily, “it will come to that.” And he sighed so piteously that 
she forbore to press him. She had not the heart to cross-examine her suffering 
child. ' 

That evening, mother and son sat silent by the fire. Henry had his own sad 
and bitter thoughts, and Mrs. Little was now brooding over the words Henry 
had spoken in the afternoon ; and presently her maternal anxieties found a co- 
pious vent. She related to him, one after another, all the outrages that had been 
perpetrated in Hillsborough, while he was a child, and had been, each in its turn, 
the town talk. : 

It was a subject on which, if her son had been older and more experienced 
in her sex, he would have closed her mouth promptly, she being a woman whose 
own nerves had received so frightful a shock by the manner of her husband’s 
death. But, inadvertently, he let her run on, till she told him how a poor grind- 
er had been carried home to his wife blinded and scorched with gunpowder, and 
another had been taken home all bleeding to his mother, so beaten and bruised 
with life-preservers that he had lain between life and death for nine days, and 
never uttered one word all that time in reply to all her prayers and tears. 

Now Mrs. Little began these horrible narratives with a forced and unnatural 
calmness ; but, by the time she got to the last, she had worked herself up toa 
paroxysm of sympathy with other wretched women in Hillsborough, and trem- 
bled all over, like one in an ague, for herself; and at last stretched out her shak- 
ing hands, and screamed to him, “ Oh, Harry, Harry, have pity on your miserable 
mother! Think what these eyes of mine have seen—bleeding at my feet—there 
—there—I see it now—(her eyes dilated terribly at the word)—oh, promise me, 
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for pity’s sake, that these—same—eyes—shall never see you brought and laid 
down bleeding like Aém/” With this she went into violent hysterics, and 
frightened her son more than all the ruffians in the town had ever frightened 
him. 

She was a long time in this pitiable condition, and he nursed her ; but at last 
her convulsion ceased, and her head rested on her son’s shoulder in a pitiable 
languor. 

Henry was always a good son; but he never loved his mother so tenderly as 
he did this night. His heart yearned over this poor panting soul, so stately in 
form, yet so weak, so womanly, and loveable; his playmate in childhood, his 
sweet preceptor in boyhood ; the best friend and most unselfish lover he had, or 
could ever hope to have, on earth; dear te him by her long life of loving sacri- 
fice, and sacred by that their great calamity, which had fallen so much heavier 
on her than on him. 

He soothed her, he fondled her, he kneeled at her feet, and promised her 
most faithfully he would never be brought home to her bruised or bleeding. No; 
if the unions rejected his offer he would go back to London with her at once. 

And so, thrust from Hillsborough by the trades, and by his fears for Miss 
Carden, and also drawn from it by his mother’s terrors, he felt himself a feather 
on the stream of Destiny; and left off struggling ; beaten, heart-sick, and be- 
numbed, he let the current carry him like any other dead thing that drifts. 

He still plied the hammer, but in a dead-alive way. 

He wrote a few cold lines to Mr. Jobson, to say that he thought it was time 
for a plain answer to be given to a business proposal. But, as he had no great 
hope the reply would be favorable, he awaited it in a state bordering on apathy. 
And so passed a miserable week. 

And all this time she, for whose sake he denied himself the joy and con- 
solation of her company, though his heart ached and pined for it, had hard 
thoughts of him, and vented them too to Jael Dence. 

The young are so hasty in all their judgments. 

While matters were in this condition, Henry found, one morning, two fresh 
panes of glass broken in his window. 

In these hardware works the windows seldom or never open ; air is procured 
in all the rooms by the primitive method of breaking a pane here, and a pane 
there ; and the general effect is as unsightly as a human mouth where teeth and 
holes alternate. The incident, therefore, was nothing, if it had occurred in any 
other room; but it was not a thing to pass.over in this room, secured by a 
Bramah lock, the key of which was in Henry’s pocket; the panes must have 
been broken from the outside. It occurred to him directly that a stone had been 
thrown in with another threatening scrawl. 

But, casting his eye all round, he saw nothing of the kind about. 

Then, for a moment, a graver suspicion crossed his mind; might not some 
detonating substance, of a nature to explode when trodden upon, have been flung 
in? Hillsborough excelled in deviltries of this kind. 

Henry thought of his mother, and would not treat the matter lightly or un- 
suspiciously. He stood still till he had lighted a lucifer match, and examined 
the floor of his room. Nothing. | 

He lighted a candle, and examined all the premises, Nothing. 

But, when he brought his candle to the window, he made a discovery: the 
window had two vertical iron uprights, about three-quarters of an inch in cir- 
cumference:; and one of these revealed to his quick eye a bright horizontal line. 
It had been sawed with a fine saw. 
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Apparently an attempt had been made to enter his room from outside. 

The next question was, had that attempt succeeded ? 

He tried the bar ; it was not quite cut through. 

He locked the forge up directly, and went to his handling-room. There he 
remained till Mr. Cheetham entered the works ; then he went to him, and begged 
him to visit his forge. 

Mr. Cheetham came directly, and examined the place carefully. 

He negatived, at once, the notion that any Hillsborough hand had been un- 
able to saw through a bar of that moderate thickness. “No,” said he, “they 
were disturbed, or else some other idea struck them all of a sudden; or else 
they hadn’t given themselves time, and are coming again to-morrow. I hope 
they are. By six o’clock to-night, I’ll have a common wooden shutter hung with 
six good hinges on each side, easy to open at the centre; only, across the cen- 
tre, I’ll fix a Waterloo cracker inside.” 

“ A Waterloo cracker !” 

“ Ay, but such a one as you never saw. I shall make it myself. It shall be 
only four inches long, but as broad as my hand, and enough detonating powder 
in it to blow the shutter fifty feet into the air ; and, if there should be one of 
Jobson’s lads behind the shutter at the time, why he’ll learn flying, and naught 
to pay for wings.” 

“ Why, sir, you are planning the man’s death!” 

“ And what is 4e planning? Light your forge, and leave the job to me. I’m 
Hillsborough too; and they’ve put my blood up at last.” 

While Henry lighted his forge, Mr. Cheetham whipped out a rule, and 
measured the window exactly. This done, he went down the stairs, and crossed 
the yard to go to his office. 

But, before he could enter it, a horrible thing occurred in the room he had 
just left; so horrible, it made him, brave as he was, turn and scream like a 
woman. 

Some miscreant, by a simple but ingenious means, which afterward trans- 
pired, had mixed a quantity of gunpowder with the smithy-slack or fine cinders 
of Henry’s forge. The moment the forge was hot, the powder ignited with a 
tremendous thud, a huge mass of flame rushed out, driving the coals with it, 
like shot from a gun; Henry, scorched, blackened, and blinded, was swept, as 
by a flaming wind, against the opposite wall; then, yelling, and stark mad with 
fright (for nothing drives men out of their wits like an explosion in a narrow 
space), he sprang at the window, head foremost, and with such velocity, that the 
sawed iron snapt like a stick of barley-sugar, and out he went head foremost ; 
and this it was made Cheetham scream, to see him head downwards, and the 
paving-stones below. 

But the aperture was narrow: his body went flying through, but his right 
arm went round the unbroken upright, and caught it in the bend of the elbow. 

Then Cheetham roared “ Hold on, Little! Hold on, I tell you!” 

The scared brain of a man accustomed to obey received the command al- 
most witlfout the mind; and the grinders and forgers, running wildly into the 
yard, saw the obnoxious workman, black as a cinder, from head to foot, bleeding 
at the face from broken glass, hanging up there by one hand, moaning with ter- 
ror, and looking down with dilating eye, while thick white smoke rushed curl- 
ing out, as if his body was burning. Death by suffocation was at his back, and 
broken bones awaited him below. 


31 





THE GREAT DANGER OF THE REPUBLIC. 


N the history of mankind the question is yet to be determined whether Re- 
publican government can be long maintained over a populous and largely 
extended country. The territory and population of the ancient republics of 
Greece were relatively small. As the arms of Rome extended the boundaries 
of the Republic, the liberties of the people expired beneath the despotism of 
military rule. In modern times a fair measure of prosperity and longevity has 
been enjoyed by the Federal Republic of Switzerland, but the country is sparsely 
populated and is only about one-third the size of New York, embracing about 
15,000 square miles of the most mountainous and sterile, and least wealthy and 
commercial portion of Europe, while the little Repub.ic of San Marino, with its 
twenty-one square miles of territory and its 8,000 inhabitants, has had an undis- 
turbed life of nearly fourteen centuries, amid the rugged acclivities of the Alps. 
The present territory of the United States, including Alaska, embraces about 
3,500,000 square miles. Add to this the 400,000 square miles of the Canadas, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward’s Island and Newfoundland, which naturally 
gravitate toward, and will doubtless in a few years, at the urgent instance of the 
people of those provinces, be annexed to this country, and our territory will just 
about be equal to that of all Europe. But the expansion of our territory which 
began with the purchase of Louisiana, and has been followed since by other 
large additions, is doubtless destined to continue until we absorb Mexico, the 
West India Islands, and probably all the residue of North America. The pop- 
ulation, too, of this country, at the beginning of the next century, it may be as- 
sumed, will equal, if not exceed 100,000,000. Can republican government be 
long successfully maintained over so large an extent of country, and over so large 
a population? We are, at the close of the great war of the rebellion, at the sec- 
ond great epoch in the existence of the United States. We are now to takea 
new departure and start upon a new career of national progress and develop- 
ment. The suppression of the greatest rebellion and the successful prosecution 
and termination of the greatest war that was ever waged among men, have made 
us one of the greatest powers among the nations of the globe, and left us ina 
position to promote and advance the highest interest and attainments of liberty 
and civilization among mankind. z 

In thus taking a new departure in our career of national life and advance- 
ment, it is the part of wisdom to exercise a careful foresight, in respect to the 
great and controlling influences which determine the action and influence the 
conduct of communities of men and of nations. It is wise at such times to re- 
cur to first principles, and to make progress in the light of past experience. 
The founders of our National Government, acting upon the theory or opinion 
that republican governments could not be successfully maintained by a consoli- 
dated government covering a large extent of country and a large pdpulation, 
sought to combine a number of small republics into one federal government, in- 
vested only with such powers as were of a general and national character. 

The three millions of people, who carried on a seven years’ successful war- 
fare for freedom and independence, with the most powerful nation of Europe, 
were, at thzt time, stretched along a narrow strip, upon the Atlantic coast, from 
Maine to Florida, and were separated into thirteen distinct colonies, or states, 
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all of which had previously, more or iess, been accustomed to exercise most of 
the powers of independent states, for self-government. To combine these sev- 
eral states into one confederate national government was the great achievement 
of the Constitution. And when this great achievement was accomplished it re- 
quired the wisdom and character of a Washington to start the ship of state 
in a career of success and prosperity, and guide it between the rock of con- 
solidation on the one hand, and that of State rights on the other. Great em- 
barrassment attended the successful starting and working of the National Gov- 
ernment in the outset, and has ever since, arising from the jealousy among the 
the States and the want of homogeneousness among the people. Except that 
they mostly spoke the English language and owned an allegiance to the British 
Crown, there was very little connection, and no particular ties, between the in- 
habitants of the different colonies before the period of the Stamp Act in 1765. 
The sympathies of a common interest and a common danger constrained them 
to combine and act together, during the war of the Revolutign, but as soon as its 
pressure had passed, the colonies generally relapsed intO®heir former state of 
jealousy in respect to each other, and of considering chiefly the interests of their 
particular States. This spirit of selfishness and exclusiveness—in the South—in 
the great and absorbing interest of slavery, became an intensified pertinacity in 
regard to State rights. The Rebellion found, in this doctrine of State rights in 
the Southern States, its pretence of justification. 

The war has exploded the heresy of nullification and secession, which were 
most unwarrantable and illegitimate extremes from the doctrine of State rights, 
as held by the authors of the Constitution and the founders of the National Gov- 
ernment. But the principle and the fact remain, nevertheless, that our National 
Government is a federal republic, resting for its foundations upon a large num- 
ber of separate States, each possessing all the attributes of independent govern- 
ments and all the powers of sovereignty, except so far as such powers have been 
expressly delegated to such Federal Government, as the common agent of all. 
The danger of the present hour, and in the future, is that these elementary prin- 
ciples in our federative system may be overlooked or disregarded, and the 
rightful power of these State governments be diminished or encroached upon 
by the overshadowing power and authority of the General Government. The 
danger lies in the excessive tendency to consolidation induced by the war. 

The exigencies of the war necessarily invoked the latent powers of the Con- 
stitution and called into action and exercise every principle or theory, in respect 
to our Government, which could strengthen the national arm, or contribute to 
common defence. The necessities of our great war, confessedly called into ex- 
ercise powers never before exercised or claimed under the Constitution, and the 
General Government, for the time being, practically became a great consolidated 
National Government. Independently of the States, it raised armies, created 
navies, levied taxes and customs, and took from the States the power long exer- 
cised by them, of creating banks of issue, and assumed the right of control over 
the money and currency of the country. During the war the country was vir- 
tually one vast military camp, and the writ of habeas corpus being suspended, 
our people everywhere were substantially under martial law and under the 
national authority. It is not surprising that the national machine acquired such 
momentum, under these circumstances, that it was hard to stop it when the war 
ceased. 

Aside from the great increase of the power and patronage of the General 
Government, and the multiplication of offices unavoidably incident to the war, 
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and resulting from the legacy of debt and structural difficulty and embarrass- 
ment which it has left to the country, it is quite apparent that there is at pres- 
ent existing in the public mind a growing disposition to look to the General 
Government as the great source of power and fountain of privilege and dispen- 
ser of benefits, and to urge upon the national authorities the extension of the 
sphere of its legislative action much beyond its former limits. Congress is 
pressed with applications to induce the Government to embark in new schemes 
and enterprises of internal improvement, to grant special privileges or subsidies, 
and to create new occasions for the expenditure of the public money, or other 
appropriations of the public property to private uses. These applications seek 
Congressional legislation upon many subjects heretofore regarded as peculiarly 
within the domain of State legislation. 

The evident tendency of these applications to Congress, and the necessary 
consequence of granting them, would be to divert power from the States and 
greatly increase the number of national offices and the power and patronage of 
the General Governnf€nt. Before the war, for instance, it was scarcely supposed 
by any among the statesmen or public men of this country, that Congress had 
power to grant charters of incorporation, except to citizens of the District of 
Columbia, or where the operations of the corporations were to be carried on 
within that district. Except the charter for the Bank of the United States, 
granted in 1791, and the charter for the second Bank of the United States, 
granted in 1816, Congress had not, before the war, granted charters for any pri- 
vate corporation, aside from those granted, as above stated, for the District of 
Columbia. 

The right of eminent domain was universally regarded as vested in the 
States, and, except in the Territories, where the General Government owns the 
soil, the title to land could not, according to the received opinion of the country, 
be acquired by the National Government for forts, naval stations, or other na- 
tional purposes, except by purchase, with the consent of the State legislatures. 
The received doctrine of the country was, that the National Government was 
one of special and enumerated powers, and that all powers not delegated in ex- 
press terms, or by necessary implication, were reserved to the States or the 
people. It is doubtless true, that, in the interest of State rights, the Constitu- 
tion was formerly construed too strictly, in some particulars, and the war and 
the logic of the war have, unquestionably and most properly, modified the views 
of most of our citizens in respect to the powers of the General Government, in 
favor of the national authority and in furtherance of the national interests. 

Such, for instance, is the change of views in respect to the money and cur- 
rency of the country. Congress, with the almost universal assent of the people, 
at one blow extirpated the whole brood of State banks, by stripping them of 
the monopoly, which they had long previously enjoyed, of furnishing the country 
with a paper currency, much of it utterly worthless, and all of it of narrow credit, 
chiefly circumscribed to State bounds. The country will not, probably, be will- 
ing soon to exchange a national currency, such as is now in circulation, every- 
where of equal and uniform value, for such State bank circulation as we pos- 
sessed before the war, or return to the system of State banks. In many other 
particulars the authority of the General Government is greatly strengthened by 
the necessities and result of the-war. It has secured advantages of infinite 
importance to the national welfare in establishing universal liberty and equality 
before the law and in removing all impediments to the free and unobstructed 
intercourse among our people, of all sections of the country. It has secured to 
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the country, and particularly to the Southern States, freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press, in a greater degree than formerly, and the right of every 
citizen to the fuil enjoyment, in every part of the land, of the fruits of his own 
industry and enterprise; and has thus secured the certain progress and improve- 
ment of all parts of the country, in all the arts of civilized life, and a large per 
spective development of its immense natural resources. So far as relates to the 
ascendency of sound national principles, and the reclamation of its rightful pow- 
ers, heretofore denied to the General Government or usurped by State jealousy, 
much advantage has, doubtless, been gained by experience during the adminis- 
trations of Lincoln and of Johnson, favorable to the national authority, and the 
promotion of increased permanency to the Government. But, nevertheless, the 
stability and durable prosperity of the National Government must still depend 
upon the retention of, and adherence to, the original design and symmetry of 
our system. The preservation of the State governments, with all their original 
and rightful powers, is essential to the maintenance of the National Govern- 
ment. The Federal Government is a superstructure reared and standing at 
present upon thirty-seven pillars, each of which constitutes a material part of 
its support. Independently of the question of constitutional power, Congress 
cannot enter upon the field of legislation in respect to local interests or public 
improvements of a local nature, so urgently pressed upon it from many quarters, 
without encroaching upon the just rights of the States, and converting the Na- 
tional Government, in the end, into a great consolidated central despotism. 

It is impossible in the nature of things, and is in conflict with the whole theory of 
Republican governments, that a national legislature can legislate wisely in regard 
to the local concerns of a widely extended country. If Congress had full consti- 
tutional powers to grant private’ charters and special privileges, to be exercised 
within the States, it would be highly unwise for it todoso. Such legislation would 
build up huge monopolies and otherwise foster, in a large degree, anti-republican 
tendencies. Some ofthe States of the Union are large enough for empires of them- 
selves: Texas is larger than France; Oregonis larger than Spain ; Californiais 
larger than all the British Islands, or the Kingdom of Prussia before the additions 
following the late war between that country and Austria ; North Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Arkansas, Missouri, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa, are respectively larger than England ; and New York and Pennsylvania 
each nearly as large. The multifarious interests of such large States can obvi- 
ously only be properly taken care of by resident legislato-s, intimately acquaint- 
ed with the affairs and wants of the State, and with the constituency. It is in 
this view that small republics have the best chance of permanent prosperity. 
Under a representative system the nearer a representative is to his constituents 
the more faithfully and honestly will he carry out their wishes and guard their 
interests. In our small States, there is much greater purity in the administra- 
tion of affairs than in the large States. And experience in respect to official con- 
duct shows, that the further power exercised by a public officer is removed from 
the people, the larger the constituencies. and the more remote the objects of leg- 
islation from the particular attention of the people, the more the sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility is lost, and the greater will be the opportunity and tempta- 
tion for misrepresentation, infidelity, and corruption on the part of the represen- 
tative. In small States the public officers perform their duties in the very pres- 
ence and under the immediate eye of their constituents. They cannot abuse 
their trust without immediate exposure and dishonor. This is the chief cause 
of the success of the Swiss Republic. And, in this particular, our Government 
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is like that of Switzerland, except that it has its foundations in the towns, a 
smaller political division of the country, and a most invaluable nursery of repub- 
licanism. The cantons of Switzerland correspond with our counties, and these are 
composed of the towns, each of which possesses considerable power of self-gov- 
ernment in its domestic affairs. Our counties, also, exercise a large degree of 
local legislation and control in respect to matters of internal administration, and 
these counties compose the States. The strength of our system lies in this dis- 
tribution of powers. The small local republics of our towns and municipalities 
educate our people in the principles and the practice of self-government, and 
thus preserve among them, pure and fresh, the spirit of freedom and republican- 
ism. 

It is, perhaps, true that the spirit of monopoly under the protection of State 
legislatures may, in some instances, obstruct the freedom of intercourse which 
should exist between the inhabitants of different States, and conflict with the 
general interests ; but, if so, competition, under general State laws, will soon 
rectify the evil, and if in any State a narrow policy, or the obstacle or opposition 
of formidable corporations or other associations of wealth, prevent the passage 
of suitable general laws, and the State legislature refuses to affurd any proper 
remedy, Congress doubtless may, under the grant of express power “ /o regulate 
commerce among the several States,” by proper fines and penalties, or other ap- 
propriate legislation, remedy the mischief. Republicanism rests upon the prin- 
ciple, that the self-interest of men is a sufficient reliance to secure to them safe 
and proper government, and the best government that men can lave in any 
state of society. This, doubtless, is true within certain limits, while the mem- 
bers of society all stand upon a common plane, and no great inequality exists 
among them in respect to their intelligence and physical condition. But, asa 
people advance in wealth and refinement, and States become powerful and pop- 
ulous, the struggle for the accumulation of riches and for the acquisition of pow- 
er and position modifies this principle in a large degree. The interest of the 
few, in such cases, will be adverse to that of the many, and the power of govern- 
ment, consequently, will be likely to fall into the hands of the rich, the ambitious, 
or the unscrupulous. Such is the condition of man throughout most, if not all, 
the governments of Europe. It is, however, doubtless, true, as a general prop- 
osition, that the material interests of a people will, in the end, if not at all times, 
control their political conduct and shape their destiny. 

The surest way, therefore, to maintain our National Government, and to per- 
petuate it is, to make and keep it for the interest of all our people, in every 
State, to give it their honest and faithful support. It must rest, ultimately, upon 
the interests and affections of the people. Nothing can be worse for our people 
than to accustom them to look away from themselves and their home govern- 
ment to the National Government, constantly, for help and assistance to do for 
them their own proper work. Let the American people alone ; under the pro- 
tection of wise and equal general laws, and their ihdustry, activity and enter- 
prise, fostered by State laws as need be, will work out for themselves and the 
nation a glorious destiny. 

The great extent and newness of the country, the importance of opening 
every part of it to settlement, and of promoting the largest and freest inter- 
course and intercommunication among the people and facilitating internal trade, 
make the subject of the construction of works of internal improvement by the 
General Government, and upon what principles, one of great public consequence. 
So far as relates to works or expenditures for the improvement of harbors upon 
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the great lakes, the removal of obstructions to navigation upon the large rivers 
of the country, there is no longer any room to doubt that appropriations for the 
construction of such works are just as constitutional and proper as for like im- 
provements upon the seaboard. Nor is it doubtful that Congress may make ap- 
propriations to aid in the construction of works of internal improvement author- 
ized and prosecuted under State laws, and may make grants of the public lands, 
or loan the credit of the Government in aid of such enterprises ; and may also 
provide for the construction of such works in the Territories, as it did in the case 
of the Pacific Railroad. 

But it is a very different question when the General Government assumes to 
construct works of internal improvement within the States, without the consent 
of the State legislatures. The assumption of such a power would obviously 
be subversive of the whole theory and practice of the Government from the 
adoption of the Constitution. If the National Government can do this, it can, 
without due compensation, destroy the value of all the canals, railroads, tele- 
graphs, turnpikes, bridges, plank-roads, and other public works constructed by 
the States, or under State laws. It can construct a canal parallel to the Erie Ca- 
nal, a railroad parallel to the Central, of New York or Pennsylvania, or the Erie, 
or any railroad in any other State. The principle once admitted in effect, annuls 
all State charters to private corporations, and obliterates State lines, if it does 
not subvert the State governments. There is an obvious distinction between 
works of a public nature designed to benefit internal commerce and trade—like 
the improvement of a public river—and works of a local and speculative charac- 
ter, designed to create governmental monopolies and to make money for the 
Government out of the people. 

So far as the Government assumes the construction of such works, and 
adopts and appropriates them as public enterprises, it commits a double wrong. 
In the first instance, it enlarges the power and patronage of the General Govern- 
ment, and multiplies the opportunities and inducements to official corruption. 
And, secondly, it would substitute a swarm of public offices in the place of pri- 
vate individuals, and thus most injuriously compete with private industry and 
enterprise. It would thus injuriously affect large classes of the people, in re- 
spect to the occupations and employments by which they obtain their livelihood. 
Nothing could be more unjust and unwise than for the Government thus to enter 
into competition with its own citizens, in the very field of their ordinary business. 
Much rather should it adopt the opposite principle of action, and encourage 
individual enterprise to the utmost, and increase, as far as possible, the opportu- 
nities and facilities for the citizen to obtain a living in a private capacity, by hon- 
est industry. Nothing should be done by governmental agency that can as well 
be done by private citizens. We should reverse, in this particular, the policy 
and the practice of European governments. When our Rebellion broke out, and 
ten States proclaimed their secession from the Union and prepared to support 
their pretended right of secession by arms, Europe supposed our Republic was 
at an end; that it had followed the fate of previous republics, and had exploded 
like a bubble. This was the opinion and belief, as it was the wish, of the mon- 
archs, the nobility, the statesmen and aristocrats of Europe. This opinion was 
based upon their observation and experience in respect to republics. They had 
seen numerous attempts at the establishment of republican governments miser- 
ably fail in the Old World, and they knew nothing to lead them to think that men 
were different in the New. France had twice, since our Revolution, attempted to 
found a republic, and failed. Hungary had attempted it, as had also some of 
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the States of Italy, and had failed ; and the opinion was almost universal among 
the statesmen of Europe that stability in government could only be maintained 
by a strong executive supported by military power. They had no conception of 
the nature and inherent strength of our system. They did not understand that 
the foundation of our national strength was at the base, and not at the top of our 
political fabric. It was the States that saved our Union. It was volunteer 
troops from Massachusetts, New York and Pennsylvania who rushed first to the 
support of the national authority and the defence of the Capital. Our standing 
army was small, and that was greatly scattered, and most of it surrendered in 
Texas to the rebels. But from every town, every county, every State—volun- 
teers rushed to the field, to oppose rebellion and defend the national authority. 
If France had been divided into thirty or more separate, states, a revolution in 
Paris could not have overthrown the government. A political disturbance in 
the cities of New York, Philadelphia, or Washington, might overthrow the local 
civil authorities, but could not revolutionize our Government. Mob rule in such 
a case might prevail for awhile, but it would be limited to the locality, and 
would soon be suppressed. Such disturbance, instead of effecting a revolution, 
would rise no higher than to the simple dignity of a riot. If our Government 
be overthrown and our Union broken up, it will proceed from rottenness at the 
core. Corruption at the centre may become so rank, from excessive centraliza- 
tion, and the absorption of the just rights of the States, and the abuse of its 
legitimate powers, that the attachment of the people to the Union may be grad- 
ually undermined, until they become satisfied to see State after State fall away 
and assert and establish a separate independence. The National Government 
can only be strong by confining itself to the exercise of its clear and undoubted 
powers and refraining from all encroachments upon the just rights of the States. 
Andrew Jackson has admirably stated the true doctrine on this subject, in his 
veto message, in 1832, returning the bill for the re-charter of the United States 
Bank, in these words: “ Nor is our Government to be maintained, or our Union 
preserved, by the invasion of the rights of the several States. In thus attempt- 
ing to make our Government strong, it makes it weak. Its strength consists in 
leaving individuals and States, as much as possible, to themselves ; in making 
itself felt, not in its power, but in its beneficence—not in its control, but in its 
protection—not in binding the States more closely to the centre, but leaving 
each to move unobstructed in its proper orbit.” 
E. DARWIN SMITH. 





TO MARRY, OR NOT TO MARRY? 


66 AE WANG retired to the Ke Mountains,” says Mencius, “during an 

es invasion of his country by the Tartars, and there builded a town, to 
which his subjects flocked. Here all enjoyed happiness. All the women had 
husbands, and all the men had wives ; hence there was no cause for grumbling 
or complaint.” 

What an exodus to the Ke Mountains would take place from these States, 
could it be found out upon what railway the Ke Mountains’ station is situated ! 
Millions of Anglo-Saxon bachelors and spinsters, however, will never reach that 
happy country. The town which the Chinese ruler builded, and the very prov- 
ince in which it stood, are now as mythic and remote as the Delectable Moun- 
tains themselves. 

But I shall not talk about the causes of celibacy, or enter upon a question 
that may before long become a prominent question of the time—that of the sci- 
entific re-statement of the relations of the sexes. Let us rather look together 
upon some aspects of the marriage question as it presents itself—a practical and 
interesting one—to the unmarried and marriageable millions of our modern com- 
munities. Whatever new sexual philosophy may be attained in future—whether 
conservatism shall hold its ground, or the Oneida Communists shall succeed in 
proving that marriage is a “twin relic” of barbarism—the question of to-day is 
the one I have already stated—To marry, or not to marry? Plenty of answers 
are to be had, divisible mainly into yes and no. 

Some advisers say, “ Yes, by all means; the earlier the better.” Others 
counsel deliberation, delay; a careful study of characters and tastes, assured 
means of supporting a family before entering upon so considerable an enterprise 
as that of marriage. Some are to be found who have constructed their view of 
the question, as the German philosopher built up the idea of the camel, from the 
depths of their internal consciousness. They assure us that marriage is an in- 
stitution no longer adapted to modern conditions ; that there is an intolerable 
bondage in its legal element, and that marriage settlements and the statute books 
are incompatible with love. 

The truth is that a question so complicated as this cannot be answered in a 
word. Let us look at it from several points of view; commencing with what is 
at present the most popular objection to wedlock—*“ It costs too much to marry.” 

In respect to this question of expense, there are four kinds of marriages, 
each worthy of separate consideration. A bachelor of economical habits may 
marry a wife who is either prudent or a spendthrift ; or, reversing the condition of 
sex, a spendthrift husband may have either an economical or an extravagant wife. 

There are numerous well-intentioned people who regard marriage as the par- 
amount institution of the world, and who are fond of exhorting every well-to-do 
bachelor thus: “ Marry and become a member of society. Marry to reduce 
your expenses. A good wife will help you to save money.” But this advice 
does not well bear analysis. A bachelor of economical habits can live comforta- 
bly in one of our capitals and frequent the best city society, on a salary of, I 
will say, fifteen hundred dollars per year. Should he marry a lady of equal 
thrift, and retain the same social rank as before, his living expenses must be 
more than doubled. He must now entertain as well as be entertained ; he must 
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become a “pillar of society,” and must assume a hundred expenses of which 
neither himself nor his partner knew anything as bachelor and maid. Their 
individual costs of living, already reduced to the lowest point consistent with 
their social position, cannot be less after marriage than before ; while the new 
expenses of society and family are added. It is more than likely, indeed—espe- 
cially if the happy pair go to housekeeping in the city—that a bachelor of eco- 
nomical habits will find his expenses trebled upon marrying even the most eco- 
nomically-disposed wife. If, however, he undertakes the support of a wife addict- 
ed to reckless habits of spending money, his cost of living will be multiplied by 
some uncertain but enormous factor. Such a man may well regard it as a solemn 
thing to stand up before the altar and promise to pay a young woman’s board 
for her lifetime. And if, himself a spendthrift, he marries a woman of the same 
lavish disposition, it is not evident where the saving will occur, unless the pair 
should be frightened into economy by seeing each other’s wastefulness. 

The last case is that of a man who cannot take care of his own money, and 
who marries a maiden with a gift of economy, one who “looketh well to the 
ways of her household.” This is the man who needs to marry in order to save 
money. It is a golden chance to combine bliss and economy, a sort of a low- 
priced paradise. The bachelor is sadly mistaken who lets slip a piece of for- 
tune like this ; for in this case, at least, it is cheaper to marry than to live single. 
There are not a few bachelors like these, men who need a wife as they needa 
pocket-book or a banker, to keep their money forthem. But these are often the 
very men who are the least disposed to marry. Rich bachelors are fond of 
spending their income in other ways than upon a household. 

On the other hand, the young men of character, culture, and force, the men 
who are yet to make their mark and their fortunes, have often no more than 
enough for one, at the beginning of their career. It is idle to tell them to marry 
upon their income. They must achieve a position before they can marry. Yet 
it often happens that marriage proves an aid rather than a hindrance to such 
men. The spice of indolence which tempers the finest natures and restricts 
their exertions to the limit necessary for a bachelor’s support, is neutralized by 
the stimulus and the responsibility of marriage. The careless bachelor becomes 
the active, ambitious, provident husband. 

But ere I saw your eyes, my love, 
I had no notion of my own ; 
For scarce my life with fancy play’d 
Before I dreamed that pleasant dream— 
Still hither, thither, idly sway’d 
Like the long mosses in the stream, 

Love and marriage, however, are in this case less like the enjoyment than 
the end of an indolent dream. The husband finds that it is not more difficult to 
provide for a family than it once was to provide for himself. Exerting, for the 
first time, his full powers in business or in a profession to which he had never 
really devoted himself before marriage, he wins a fortune that he would not take 
the pains to win as a bachelor. These are the men who tell us that they married 
upon nothing, “and lived happy ever after.” Men of this temperament often 
date the beginning of their fortunes from their wedding-day ; and these are the 
wives who “are the making of their husbands,” “ the right sort of women,” in the 
encouraging phrases of matrons to young bachelors meditating upon matrimony. 

But there is a quite different class of men who say, not idly, but with mean- 
ing, why should I sacrifice to marriage my freedom, my finest independence, my 
liberty to think and to act according to my genius? You say that I need more 
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interests and occupations in my life. But perhaps my leisure is more valuable 
than my work. Only independently can I accomplish anything ; I would es- 
cape, as far as possible, the dictation of circumstances. Whether idle or busy, 
free or responsible, I must be a law to myself, and moved by my own impulses ; 
not moved by a want of money, fame, or sympathy. The care, the occupations, 
the anxieties of a family would simply mar my individuality. If I should marry, 
people would speak of me as having gotten a wife and a home; but what if it 
should prove that I was in captivity to them—that the wife and the home had 
got me? In short, I have no genius for marriage. 

Such is the honest argument of a minor proportion of natures. Men and 
women of the highest refinement and the clearest sincerity of thought have felt 
in this way respecting marriage—men and women who have attained the most 
of strength and variousness of purpose. (For singleness of purpose, in spite of 
the high reputation of the idea, is too often narrow and faulty; while apology 
may perhaps be found for the bachelor’s or maiden’s purpose of singleness.) 

The best example of this social protestantism that ] know is the example of 
Henry D. Thoreau. Thoreau represented a subtle reaction against popular 
ways of thought, feeling, action, against whatever habits of mind and of life have 
proved themselves to be adapted to the majority of men. A product of the 
highest civilization, he built a hut for himself upon the shore of Walden Pond, 
and lived in it like an Indian; an American, he read the Vedas and the 
Bhagavad-Gitd instead of the newspapers ; a descendant of the Puritans, he 
denounced marriage. Thoreau illustrated that occult quality of opposition and 
counter-statement which nature introduces into all of her domains, as the dark- 
ness in the light, the heat of the ice, the pauses in a symphony or in a storm, the 
trace of-goodness in the most debased and the tinge of evil in the best of men. 
Coleridge recognized this truly universal principle, and named it “the actual 
Immanence of All in Each.” A philosopher of our own day and country calls it 
“the Inexpugnability of Prime Elements ;” and the formula of the French is 
“ Tout est en tout.” In every domain which Thoreau entered, he saw and ex- 
pressed those subtle and latent truths which seem the most widely opposed, to 
outward appearances, but which, underlying them, are yet essential to the under- 
standing of the simplest fact. Every life that is based upon deep principles 
tends to isolation. A great thought is always a protest. Thoreau’s “ Walden” 
is a minority report upon the universe. 

This fine genius refused to marry; and for better reasons than those for 
which many people resolve to marry. Shelley’s views of wedlock were not more 
favorable. Though the poet was himself twice wedded, he repented of his first 
marriage, as of a hasty and boyish resolution; and his second one was, in his 
own phrase, “a marriage under protest.” Both Shelley and his bride believed 
that love and honor were the only law necessary in marriage. But this judg- 
ment, made from the standpoint of elevated and ideal natures, was not enough 
for the friends and family of the romantic pair. They were legally united, in 
order to keep the peace with society. But Shelley’s vote stands recorded against 
the law, if not against the fact, of marriage: and those who disagree the most 
completely with his opinions and his practice can yet appreciate his sincerity of 
devotion to what he thought to be the truth. “ With all his scepticism,” said 
Leigh Hunt, “ Shelley’s disposition was anything but irreligious. The greatest 
want of religious feeling is not to be found among the greatest infidels, but 
among those who never think of religion except as a matter of course.” 

Whoever criticises marriage as ably as Shelley and Thoreau criticised it, is 
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entitled to a hearing. Very few people, however, look at the subject froma 
standpoint like theirs. And the classes that we have thus far considered—the 
provident, the thriftless, and the independently critical—comprise, after all, but a 
small proportion of those who ask the question, To marry or not to marry ? 

There is a large class, especially in our seaboard cities, who may be spoken 
of as people who cannot afford to marry. They are the ignorant and improvi- 
dent poor. They generally do marry. They are precisely the people who rush 
into wedlock and into the tenement-houses of great cities ; and their offspring is 
the main source of our increasing metropolitan populations. It is not the intel- 
ligent, well-to-do citizen to whom society mainly intrusts the perpetuation of 
the race, but the unintelligent and squalid immigrant. 

In Prussia, and in other European countries which have reached a more com- 
plex civilization than our own, legal provision is made against thus organizing 
poverty and degradation through marriage. Society, the rulers argue, has a 
right to protect itself against debasement, ignorance, want; and to protect it- 
self by the most radical methods—those of arbitrary prevention rather than of 
cure. Are nota few thrifty farmers and laborers of more value to the State than 
a whole community of paupers? Acting upon this principle, the State permits 
no man to marry until he can give evidence of his ability to support a family ; 
and each bride is required to bring some dowry to her husband. By thus im- 
posing a standard of qualification for marriage, a stimulus is offered to thrift, 
and a check is placed upon improvidence ; and the development of the higher 
rather than the lower quality, both in parent and offspring, is favored. 

But the consideration of a measure like this opens up a subject as deep and 
difficult as any question of life—the question of governmental interference. 
That question I shall not consider here—ten numbers of Maga would not con- 
tain the tenth part of what might be said, and said to the point, upon it. I will 
leave it with the single reflection—one that is not sufficiently familiar to any of 
the writers who have discussed the subject—that such interference is largely a 
question of present against future advantage. When, for instance, we permit 
the destitute to marry, degenerate, and starve; after the spontaneous system of 
the tenement-houses, we allow the strictly natural laws of life to operate, and we 
look for a future time when poverty, like the dodo, shall become extinct by a 
slow process of elimination through competition—for a time when “ Natural 
Selection” shall accomplish its perfect work, and leave none but the most splend- 
id, strong, and healthy specimens of men and of institutions upon the planet. 
Nature is doubtless tending to the accomplishment of this result at some very 
distant day. The survival of the fittest specimens of life is the expression of a 
more and more perfect adjustment between the increasingly complex elements 
of the world. If we leave things quite alone, they will doubtless adjust them- 
selves afteratime. But what, meanwhile, is to become of a thousand generations 
of the poor? 

“ The process of things upon this earth,” says Professor Tyndall, “has cer- 
tainly been one of amelioration. Yet it is a long way from the Iguanodon and his 
cotemporaries to the President and Members of the British Association.” It is 
certain that the present, as well as the future, has claims to consideration. And it 
is certain that the strictly natural methods of development, 7. ¢., those methods 
which are unmodified by human agency, are not always or presumptively the best 
ways. It was and is natural for men to eat raw beefsteaks, to burn heretics, and 
to go to bed at sunset; but civilization has given us our cuésine, toleration, our 
evenings, and their resultants in the highest phenomena of modern life—a din- 
ner, for instance, with Tyndall or Emerson. No impulse is more za/ura/ than 
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that which leads a beggar to marry; but the mere fact that this is Nature’s 
prompting is not a sufficient proof that the prompting should be followed. 

Stroll with me, any pleasant afternoon, in the poor neighborhoods of New 
York City, and I will show you a great multitude of children, the offspring of 
parents who had no business to marry. The number of these parents and chil- 
dren is greater than is generally supposed. In this metropolis nearly four hun- 
dred thousand of them are crowded into foul tenement houses—immense build- 
ings, to the centre of which light and pure air never penetrate. Twelve fami- 
lies are sometimes packed upon a single floor of one of these reeking buildings, 
where they live without means of comfort or of culture, unable to do more than 
to keep body and soul together for a period considerably shorter than the aver- 
age term of human life. Yet these are the people who insist upon reproducing 
their own likenesses and conditions in the world; while the more highly organ- 
ized, cultivated, and valuable natures among us are restrained by foresight and 
unselfishness, from thus imprudently undertaking to found families. The qual- 
ity of the future community is thus left to depend largely upon those individuals 
who are precisely the least fitted to perpetuate their sort. 

But if I touch upon the well-nigh millennial condition that might result from 
human improvement through scientifically regulated marriage—a subject hith- 
erto almost unexplored—I shall have little space left for another phase of the 
subject, for considering the sources of attraction in marriage. These may be 
classified in four divisions. The man or the woman who desires to marry, in 
these modern days and under modern conditions, looks for one or more of the 
following qualifications in a partner : 

I. Affection. 

II. Culture—including under this term all the higher forms of education, 

III. Money, in amount at least sufficient for a comfortable support. 

IV. Superior organization in the dividual. 

This division is, as I shall show, exhaustive, though at first sight it may ap- 
pear to take no account of either health or beauty. These, however, will be 
found to be intimately related to organization. 

A wife, then, may be wooed and won, a husband chosen, for the sake of one 
or more of these attractions. Half of the marriages that exist do not secure, 
at least at the beginning, more than one of the four. Lovers who find two of the 
conditions I have enumerated, may count with a good deal of confidence upon 
happiness. If three concur, the marriage will be exceptionally blessed ; but if 
all the four prizes are won by the fortunate pair, it will be one of those extremely 
rare and happy unions which are described by the proverb as “ made in heaven.” 
How many marriages like this have any of us known—marriages in which true 
love, ample culture, and abundant means were combined in the wedded fortunes 
of high and generous natures? It will take none of us long to count their num- 
ber. What is the order of importance among these four conditions? Shall the 
roll of charms be headed by Love, Culture, Riches, or Superior Organization ? 
The popular answer is that Love alone gives a presumption of happiness in mar- 
riage, and that Love alone is a sufficient justification of marriage. Is it so? 

Women generally regard any question of this view as flat heresy and treason 
toward the autocrat whom Chaucer has praised so fervently : 


The God of Love—ah, dewedicite ! 

How mighty and how great a lord is he! 

For he of low hearts can make high: of high 

He can make low, and unto death bring nigh: 
And hard hearts, he can make them kind and free 


. - . . . . . . 
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And also would I that they all were dead 
Who do not think in love their life to lead ; 
For who is loth the God of Love to obey 
Is only fit to die, I dare will say. 


It was an eloquent nightingale that sang so sweet a plea as this. But let us 
see whether we may not dissent in part from the melodious reasoning of the bird. 

That love is the leading element of the highest happiness in marriage ; that 
love, while it lasts, covers a multitude of errors, privations, misfortunes—even 
sins—I do not doubt. But the question is, How far is love, when unaccompa- 
nied by any other of the conditions which I have mentioned as belonging to a 
perfect marriage, itself a justification of marriage? True love works wonders ; 
but it cannot prevent the physical and mental ailments which develop themselves 
in people of feeble organisms. It cannot supply a lack of intelligence, a want 
of force, in either husband or wife; and, as all housekeepers know, it cannot 
“make the pot boil.” Love alone, when we consider its proverbial instability 
and the small chance it has of surviving under bleak conditions, is certainly an 
insufficient capital upon which to commence the partnership of marriage. This 
is true of even the highest and strongest love ; how much more so of the hasty 
and passionate attachments which lead to so many thousands of marriages ! 

There is an infinity of false sentiment about the passion of love. While I 
would not cast a doubt upon the existence of noble love, of devotion, and of 
passion which no sorrow or trial can tire, which is even refined and strengthened 
by suffering, yet the value, the office, the very nature of love in our ordinary life 
is greatly misunderstood. Love is the most exaggerated passion in litera‘ure. 
It holds, in our imaginations, a position which it does not hold in the life of one 
man or woman in a thousand. “Being the supreme passion of modern art,” 
Says a recent writer, “it becomes necessary to sound high its praises. We 
should suppose, if we read only novels and poetry, that the one thing interest- 
ing in life is the relation of the sexes and the anxieties of pairing. Many young 
people are so dizzy with love that they are unable to go or with the other inter- 
ests of life. They cannot see men as they are, engaged in their daily work, pur- 
suing their various ends and living a multifarious life, of which love is but a sin- 
gle element.” Our regard for the passion oversteps the healthy limit, and be- 
comes morbid; we judge of it untruly ; we attend to its promptings with absurd 
expectations ; we teach ourselves that the passion is uncontrollable, and regard 
it as a kind of fate; and we glorify the supremacy of a first love, as if the heart 
did not require a training as varied as the intellect. Consicering the widespread 
misery which our misconceptions of love have wrought, we might doubt whether 
this passion was not the greatest misfortune as well as the greatest blessing in 
the world. We may conclude, in spite of Chaucer, that Love’s allegiance is not 
the on/y thing needful to make a permanently happy marriage. 

Culture alone is an even less satisfactory condition of wedded happiness. 

Yet it is one of the most frequent allurements of Hymen. How many a man 

* has been ensnared by his Angelina’s knowledge of poetry, or of piano playing, 
into a lifelong alliance with a frivolous invalid ; or has sworn eternal constancy, 
in the phrases of Ollendorff’s text-books, to some maiden who had captivated 
him by the perfection of her French accent! I knew a gentleman who married 
a lady affected with incurable disease, for the insufficient reason that “She sat 
up and talked like a book.” He provided a comfortable home for his bride; but 
she brought to that home small dower of health and of healthy affection. 

Culture alone, then, is not enough. Love and culture combined, however, 
make a fair capital stock at the start. How much happiness can be expected 
from money, the third condition on our list and the sole one in many a fashionable 
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marriage? Of this question the popular view is right. No amount of money 
can buy love, health, or happiness ; and yet there was a grain of wisdom in the 
Frenchman’s saying, “ Never marry for money; but never marry without it.” 
Love grows wonderfully well in a soil that is rch. In such a soil, indeed, it 
often seems to sprout with incredible alacrity, as if originated by an equivocal or 
spontaneous process of generation. What ardent vows rich heiresses hear! It 
is with them that suitors fall in love at first sight, and fall out of love the day 
after the wedding. A fortune, it is clear enough, does not necessarily mean hap- 
piness. And yet, if the example of the Germans be not forgotten when the new 
Atlantis shall be rediscovered, no couple will be allowed to marry in that isle 
until they possess sufficient means of support. 

One condition, of the four that I have mentioned, remains to be considered— 
superior organization. ‘Let us suppose the case of a pair who have but the slen- 
derest means, and who marry without the existence of romantic affection or of 
superior culture upon either side, but who possess excellent natural gifts, sound 
and healthy bodies, intelligent minds, warm and sweet emotional natures. What 
promise of happiness have they? They will have physical health, with its in- 
finite blessings—the delight in life that a high and buoyant vitality confers ; that 
mental endowment which makes a manifold culture possible—an inherent ten- 
dency toward development. They will have that overflowing wealth of the 
heart which, far more than any charm of education, is the basis of intense and 
lasting love; and they wili have that geniality and that seemingly magnetic 
power which, more than any business training, confers personal popularity, and 
consequently, business success. Nor can either husband or wife be quite with- 
out something of the noblest beauty. Popular beauty, the charm of delicate 
complexion and regular features, is inferior to that beauty which is the aspect of 
complete and fine organization. Mere health has an attractive beauty which is 
not rated as highly as it deserves to be ; for health is not yet thoroughly fashion- 
able. There will be a great gain in the world’s happiness when Dr. Samuel 
Johnson’s dictum shal! come to be understood, that “ disease is crime.” Health, 
buoyancy of temperament, the intrinsic loveliness of a fine nature—these are a 
better foundation for love, and give more promise of permanent happiness than 
the romantic passion, the wealth, or the intellectual culture of inferior persons. 

We have not yet reached, however, the final statement of the question. Ad- 
mitting that a superior organization, above all things else, is to be sought in mar- 
riage, there must also be a right adaptation of partners to each other. The 
finest natures may be mismated. What principle of likeness or dissimilarity, 
unity or variety, should direct lovers and temper the zeal of match-makers ? 

It is said by some, that people of similar tastes and character should marry 
each other, in order to secure mutual sympathy. On the other hand it is ar- 
gued that similar natures tire of each other’s society, and find marriage monoto- 
nous ; and that persons of opposite temperament should be united, that husband 
and wife may find variety in each other and escape the terrors of ennui. 

Here are two theories, exactly opposed to each other, of one of the most im- 
portant questions in life. Each bears an appedrance of reason, and each is sup- 
ported, apparently, by numerous instances of wedded happiness resulting from its 
practice, and of wedded misery as a consequence of its rejection. How shall we 
reconcile these conflicting views ? Can no general statement be made that shall 
cover the whole question of physical and mental adaptation in marriage ? 

There is a peculiar attraction between persons of opposite physical tempera- 
ment and opposite constitution of mind. Such opposition exists in a majority 
of cases of devoted friendship, whether among men or women, and whether the 
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friends are of the same or different sexes. In marriage, it mates the blonde 
beauty with a swarthy suitor, and the yellow Saxon with some “ Dark Ladie ;” 
it assigns a Petite sweetheart to a stately wooer, a practical miss to a romantic 
lover, and a person cf quick, intuitive, emotional nature to be the partner and 
complement of a more deliberate intellect. This is as it should be. The oppo- 
site poles of temperament, both physical and spiritual, combine to produce the 
very magnetism of love. In respect of xatural organization, there cannot be too 
much dissimilarity between the members cf a married pair. 

Organization, however, is but one half of character. Education, circum- 
stance, habit of thought and action, all that is superinduced in life upon our 
original natures, form an equally important part of our individuality. In this 
domain a true mating in marriage demands a principle precisely opposite to the 
one I have just stated. Instead of diversity there must be similarity of pur- 
pose, similarity of culture, unity of thought and of the leading ideas of life. 
There are some reflective natures, indeed, that find a high pleasure in comparing 
differences of sentiment, however radical; but this is not the general law of a 
happy marriage. To have been trained under like social conditions, to belong 
to one country and to speak the same language, are strong presumptive points 
of fitness—points which some of our American girls, who go abroad and marry 
among a foreign nobility for the sake of a title, would do well to bear in mind. 
But the second essential point is, similarity of education and of purpose. 

Here, then, we have the twofold answer to the question of adaptation. The 
secret of fitness in marriage is, opposition of temperament with identity of aim, 
Partners thus mated are in perfect sympathy of interests and purpose; while 
the difference of the methods which they use in seeking these common interests 
supplies a stimulus, a novelty, an unfailing variety, to the daily experience of 
their lives. Each is thus the complement of the other’s nature. One may be 
grave, the other gay; one mainly intellectual, the other all heart ; one impet- 
uous, the other cool and deliberate ; the most timid and delicate bride may wed 
the sturdiest and loudest-voiced Ajax of a husband; but these very differences 
will be mutually attractive, delightful, adjuvant to married lovers that have a sin- 
gle heart and will. Unity of purpose, variety of means toward that purpose— 
these are the conditions which lead to the truly happy marriages—the marriages 


in which each partner 
Fulfils 
Defect in each ; and always thought in thought, 
Purpose in purpose, will in will, they grow, 
The single, pure, and perfect animal, 
The two-cell’d heart, beating, with one full stroke— 
Life. 


And when this unity of purpose and difference of temperament combine in a 
pair whose natures, intrinsically superior, have been developed by sufficient cul- 
ture and warmed by genuine love, do not all the conditions seem to exist that 
make life as well as marriage happy? When men and women aspire toward 
strength, fineness, nobility of nature in themselves, and require this intrinsic ex- 
cellence in their mates, when they choose their partners according to these laws 
of inherent fitness, they gain possessions which are not trivial, like the culture 
with which the coarsest human grain is often veneered ; which are not unstable, 
like fortune, which are not mistaken or transient, like so much of love. “ Where 
the superior man dwells,” says Confucius, “ how can there be wretchedness ?” 
The superior man, the superior woman, these are the prizes in any relation of 
life; and especially in that of marriage. Finding them, one need not ask the 
question with which I began. Their well-mated love is sweet ; their happiness 
their highest fortunes, are secure. T. M. Coan. 





THE EXILE-WORLD OF LONDON. 


EICESTER SQUARE and the region that lies around it are convention- 
L ally regarded as the exile quarter of London. The name of Leicester 
square suggests the idea of an exile, as surely and readily, even to the mind of 
one who has never looked on the mournful and decaying enclosure, as the name 
of Billingsgate does that of fish-woman, or the name of the Temple that of a 
law-student. Yet,if a stranger visiting London thinks he is likely to see any 
exile of celebrity, while pacing the streets which branch off Leicester square, 
he will be almost as much mistaken as if he were to range Eastcheap in the 
hope of meeting the wild Prince and Poins. 

Many a conspiracy has had its followers and understrappers in the Leicester 
square region; but the great conspirators do not live there any more. The 
place is falling, falling ; the foreign and distinctive character of the population 
remains as marked as ever, but the foreigners whom London people would care 
to see are not to be found there any longer. The exiles who have made part of 
history, whose names are on record, do not care for Leicester square. They 
are to be found in Kensington, in Brompton, in Hampstead and Highgate; in 
the Regent’s Park district ; a few in Bloomsbury, a fewin Mayfair. A marble 
slab and an inscription now mark the house in King street, St. James’s, where 
Louis Napoleon lodged; and there is a house in Belgrave square dear to all 
true Legitimists, where the Count de Chambord (“ Henri Cinq”) received Ber- 
ryer and his brother pilgrims. Only poor exiles herd together now in London. 
Only poverty, I suppose, ever causes nationalities to herd together anywhere. 
The men who group around Leicester square are the exiles without a fame ; the 
subterranean workers in politics ; the men who come like shadows, and so de- 
part; the men whose names are writ in water, even though their life-paths may 
have been marked in blood. 

Living in London, I had of late years many opportunities of meeting with the 
exiles of each class. I know few men more to be pitied than the great majority 
of those who make up the latter or Leicester square section. On the other 
hand, I should say that few men, indeed, are more to be envied by any of their 
fellow-creatures who love to be courted and “ionized,” than the political exiles 
of great name who come to London and do not stay too long there. 

Far away as the days of Thaddeus of Warsaw and the conventional and ro- 
mantic type of exile now seem, there is still a fervent yearning in British so- 
ciety toward the representative of any Continental nationality which happens 
to be oppressed. No man had ever before received such a welcome in London 
as Kossuth did; but Kossuth stayed too long, became domesticized and famil- 
iarized, and society in London likes its lions to be always new and fresh. 
Moreover, the late Lord Palmerston, a warm patron of exiles when the patronage 
went no further than an invitation to a dinner or an evening party, set his face 
against Kossuth from the first ; and polite society soon took the hint. 

The man who most completely conquered all society, even the very highest, 
in London, during my recollection, was the man who probably cared least about 
it, and who certainly never sought to win the favor of fashion—I mean, of course, 
Garibaldi. To this day I am perfectly unable to understand the demeanor of 
the British peerage toward Garibaldi, when he visited London for a few days 
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some years ago. The thing was utterly unprecedented and inexplicable. The 
Peerage literally rushed at him. He was beset by dukes, mobbed by count- 
esses. He could not by any human possibility have so divided his day as to find 
time for breakfasting and dining with one-fifth of the noble hosts who fought 
and scrambled for him. It was a perpetual torture to his secretaries and pri- 
vate friends to decide between the rival claims of a Prime Minister and a Prince 
of the blood; an Archbishop and a Duchess; the Lord Chancellor and the 
leader of the Opposition. The Tories positively outdid the Whigs in the strug- 
gle for the society of the simple seaman, the gallant guerilla. The oddest thing 
about the business was, that three out of every four of these noble personages 
had always previously spoken of Garibaldi—when they did speak of him at all— 
with contempt and dislike, as a buccaneer and a filibuster. 

What did it mean? Wasitalittle comedy? Wasittheirfun? Was ita politi- 
cal coup de thédtre, to dodge the Radicals and the workingmen out of their favorite 
hero? Certainly some of Garibaldi’s friends suspected something of the kind, 
and were utterly bewildered and confounded by the unexpected rush of aristo- 
cratic admirers, who beset the hero from the moment he touched the shore of 
England. 

It was a strange sight, not easily to be forgotten, to see the manner in which 
Garibaldi sat among the dukes and marchionesses—simple, sweet, arrayed in 
the calm, serene dignity of a manly, noble heart. There was something of 
Oriental stateliness in the unruffled, imperturbable, bland composure, with which 
he bore himself amid the throng of demonstrative and titled adulators. I do not 
think he believed in the sincerity of half of it, any more than I did, but he 
showed no more sign of distrust or impatience than he did of gratified vanity. 

The thing ended in a quarrel between the Aristocracy and the Democracy, 
between Belgravia and Clerkenwell, for the custody of the hero, and Garibaldi 
escaped somehow back to his island during the squabble. But I think Lady 
Palmerston let the mask fall fora moment, when, growing angry at the assurance 
of Garibaldi’s humbler friends, and perhaps a little tired of the whole business, she 
told some gentlemen of my acquaintance, that quite too much work had been made 
about a person who, after all, was only a respectable brigand. This was said 
(and it was said) at the very meridian of the day of noble homage to the Emanci- 
pator of Sicily. 

Garibaldi has never since returned to England. Should he ever do so, he 
will find himself unembarrassed by the attentions of the Windsor uniform and 
Order of the Garter. The play, however it was got up, or whatever its object, 
was played out long ago. But the West End is, as a rule, very fond of distin- 
guished exiles, when they come and go quickly ; and Lord Palmerston’s draw- 
ing-room was seldom without a representative of the class. No man ever did 
less for any great cause than Lord Palmerston did; but he liked brilliant exiles, 
and, perhaps, more particularly the soldierly than the scholarly class. Such 
a man as the martial, dashing, adventurous General Tiirr, for example, was the 
kind of refugee that Lord and Lady Palmerston especially favored. 

Many English peers have, indeed, quite a sf¢cia/ité in the way of patronizing 
exiles ; but, of course, in all such cases the exile must have a name which brings 
some gratifying distinction to his host. He must be somebody worth pointing 
out to the other guests. I know that many Continental refugees have chafed at 
all this, and some have steadily held aloof from it, and declined to be shown oif 
for the admiration of a novelty-hunting crowd. Many, too, have been deceived 
by it; have mistaken such idle attention for profound and practical sympathy, and 
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have thought that two or three peers and half a dozen aristocratic petticoats 
could direct the foreign policy of England. They have swelled with hope and 
confidence ; have built their plans and based their organizations on the faith that 
Park Lane meant the British government, and that the politeness of a Cabinet 
Minister was as good as the assistance of a British fleet ; and have found out what 
idiots they were in such a belief, and have gone nigh to breaking their hearts 
accordingly. Indeed, the readiness of all classes in England to rush at any dis- 
tinguished exile, and become effusive about himself and his cause is very often— 
or, at least, used to be—a cruel kindness, sure to be misunderstood and to be- 
tray—a love that killed. 

Nothing could, in its way, have been more unfortunate and calamitous than 
the outburst of popular enthusiasm in England about the Polish insurrection 
four years ago. Some of the Polish leaders living in London were com- 
pletely deceived by it, and finally believed that England was about to take up 
arms in their cause. An agitation was got up, outside the House of Commons, 
by an earnest, well-meaning gentleman, who really believed what he said; and 
inside the House by a bustling, quickwitted, political adventurer, who certainly 
ought not to have believed what he said. This latter gentleman actually went out 
to Cracow, in Austrian Poland, and was received there with wild demonstrations 
of welcome as a representative of the national will of England and the precursor 
of English intervention. The Polish insurrection went on; and England wrote 
a diplomatic note, which Russia resented as a piece of impertinence ; and there 
England’s sympathy ended. “I think,” said a great English Liberal to me, 
“that-every Englishman who helped to encourage these poor Poles and give 
them hope of English help, has Polish blood on his hands.” I think so, too. 

I have always thought that Felice Orsini was in some sort a victim to the 
kind of delusion which English popularity so easily fosters. I met Orsini when 
he came to England, not very long before the unfortunate and criminal attempt 
of the Rue Lepelletier; and I was much taken, as most people who met him 
were, by the simplicity, sweetness, and soldierly frankness of his demeanor. He 
delivered some lectures in London, Manchester, Liverpool, and other large 
towns, on his own personal adventures—principally his escape from prison—and 
though he had but a moderate success as a lecturer, he was surrounded every- 
where by well-meaning and sympathizing groups, the extent of whose influence 
and the practical value of whose sympathy he probably did not at first quite 
understand. He certainly had, at one time, some vague hopes of obtaining for 
the cause of Italian independence a substantial assistance from England. A 
short experience cured him of that dream; and I fancy it was then that he 
formed the resolution which he afterward attempted so desperately to carry out. 
I think, from something I heard him say once, that Mazzini had endeavored to 
enlighten him as to the true state of affairs in England, and the real value of the 
sort of sympathy which London so readily offers to any interesting exile. But I 
do not believe Mazzini’s advice.had much influence over Orsini. Indeed, the lat- 
ter, at the time I saw him, had but little respect for Mazzini. He spoke with 
something like contempt of the great conspirator. It would have been well for 
Orsini if he had, in one thing at least, followed the counsels of Mazzini. People 
used to say, some years ago, that odious and desperate as Orsini’s attempt was, 
it at least had the merit of frightening Louis Napoleon into active efforts on be- 
half of Italy. There was so much about Orsini that was worthy and noble that 
one would be glad to regard him as even in his crime the instrument of good to 
the country he loved so well. But documentary and other evidence has made it 
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clear since Orsini’s death that the negotiations which ended in Solferino and 
Villafranca were begun before Orsini had ever planned his murderous enterprise. 
The fact is, that, during the Crimean war, Cavour first tried England on the 
subject, through easy-going and heedless Lord Clarendon—who hardly took the 
trouble to listen to the audacious projects of his friend—and then turned to 
France, where quicker and shrewder ears listened to what he had to say. 

I have spoken of Orsini’s contempt for Mazzini. Such a feeling toward such 
a man seems quite inexplicable. Many men detest Mazzini; many men distrust 
him; many look up to him as a prophet, and adore him as a chief; but ] am not 
able to understand how any one can think of him with mere contempt. For my- 
self, I find it impossible to contemplate without sadness and without reverence 
that noble, futile career ; that majestic, melancholy dream. But it must be owned 
that an atmosphere of illusion sheds itself around Mazzini wherever he goes. I 
believe the man himself to be the very soul of truth and honor; and yet I pro- 
test I would not take, on any political question, the unsupported testimony of 
any devotee of Mazzini to any fact whatsoever. Mazzini’s own faith is so sub- 
limely transcendental, so utterly independent of realities and of experience, 
that I sincerely believe the visions of the opium-eater are hardly less to be relied 
on than the oracles and opinions of the great Italian. And yet the force of his 
character, the commanding nature of his genius, are such that his followers be- 
come more Mazzinian than Mazzini himself. There is something a good deal 
provoking about the manner of the minor followers of Mazzini. 1 mean in 
England. I do not speak of such men as my friend, Mr. Stansfeld, now a Lord 
of the Treasury, or my friend, Mr. P. A. Taylor, M. P. These are men of ability 
and men of the world, whose enthusiasm and faith, even at their highest, are 
under the control of practical experience and the discipline of public life. But I 
speak of the minor and less responsible admirers, the men and women who ac- 
cept oracle as fact, aspiration as experience, the dream as the reality. The calm, 
self-satisfied way in which they deal with contemporary history, with geography, 
with statistics, with possibilities and impossibilities, in the hope of making you 
believe what they firmly believe—that Italy could, if only she had proclaimed 
herself Republican, have driven the Austrians into the sea in 1859, and the 
French across the Alps in 1860, while at the same time quietly kicking Pope, 
Bourbon, and Savoy out of throned existence. The confident and imperturba- 
ble assurance with which they can do all this—and I have never met with any 
genuine devotee of Mazzini who could not—is something to make one bewildered 
rather than merely impatient. For it is true in politics as in literature or in 
fashion, the admiring imitator reproduces only the defects, the weaknesses, the 
mannerisms and mistakes of the original. Mazzini himself is, I need hardly 
say, a singularly modest and retiring man. While he lived in London, he shrank 
from all public notice, and was seen only by his friends and followers. He 
sought out nobody. “Sir,” said Mr. Gladstone, addressing the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, one night, when a fierce and factious attack was made oa 
Mr. Stansfeld as a follower of the great exile, “1 never saw Signor Mazzini.” 
Yet Gladstone was by far the most prominent and influential of all the English 
sympathizers with the cause of Italian liberty. One would have thought it im- 
possible for such a man as Mazzini to live for years in the same city with Glad- 
stone without the two ever chancing to meet. But for the modest seclusion and 
shrinking way of Mazzini, such a thing would, indeed, have been impossible. 

Louis Blanc is, perhaps, the only Revolutionary exile who, in my time, has 
been everywhere and permanently popular in London society. The fate of a 
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political exile in a place like London usually is to be a lion among one clique 
and a bé¢e noir in another. But Louis Blanc has been accepted and welcomed 
everywhere, although he has never compromised or concealed one iota of his 
political opinions. I think one explanation, and, perhaps, ¢he explanation of this 
somewhat remarkable phenomenon, is to be found in the fact that Louis Blanc 
never for an hour played the part of a conspirator. He seems to have honora- 
bly construed his place in English society to be that of one to whom a shelter 
had been given, and who was bound not to make any use of that shelter which 
could embarrass his host. In London he ceased to be an active politician. He 
refused to exhibit himself en véctime. He appealed to no public pity. He made 
no parade of defeat and exile. He went to work steadily as a literary man, and 
he had the courage to be poor. When he appeared in public it was simply as a 
literary lecturer. He was not very successful in that capacity. At least, he was 
not what the secretary of a lyceum would call a success. He gavea series of lec- 
tures on certain phases of society in Paris before the great Revolution, and they 
were attended by ali the best literary men in London, who were, I think, unani- 
mous in their admiration of the power, the eloquence, the brilliancy which these 
pictures of a ghastly past displayed. But the general public cared nothing about 
the sa/ons where wit, and levity, and wickedness prepared the way for revolu- 
tion; and I heard Louis Blanc pour out an afo/ogia (1 don’t mean an apology) 
fgr Jean Jacques Rousseau in language of noble eloquence, and with dramatic 
effect worthy of a great orator, in a small lecture-room, of which three-fourths 
of the space was empty. Since that time he has delivered lectures occasionally 
at the request of mechanics’ institutions and such societies; but he has not es- 
sayed.a course of lectures on his own account. Everyone knows him; every- 
one likes him; everyone admires his manly, modest character and his uncom- 
promising Republicanism. Lately he has lived more in Brighton than in Lon- 
don ; but wherever in England he happens to be, he lives always as a simple 
citizen; has never been raved about like Kossuth, or denounced like Mazzini; 
and has occupied himself wholly with his historical labors and his letters toa 
Paris newspaper. 

Another exile of distinction who lived for years in London apart from poli- 
tics and heedless of popular favor was Ferdinand Freiligrath, the German poet. 
Freiligrath had to leave Prussia because of his political poems and writings. 
He had undergone one prosecution and escaped conviction, but Prussia was 
not then (twenty years ago) a country in which to run such risks too often. So 
Freiligrath went to Amsterdam and thence to London. He lived in London for 
many years, and acted as manager of a Swiss banking-house. His life was one 
of entire seclusion from political schemes or agitations. He did not even, like 
his countryman and friend, Gottfried Kinkel, take any part in public movements 
among the Germans in London—and he certainly never went about society and 
the newspapers blowing his own trumpet, and keeping his name always promi- 
nent, like the egotistical and inflated Karl Blind. Indeed, so complete was 
Freiligrath’s retirement that many Englishmen living in London, who delighted 
in some of his poems—his exquisite, fanciful, melodious “Sand Songs,” his 
glowing Desert poems, his dreamy, delightful songs of the sea, and his burning 
political ballads—were quite amazed to find that the poet himself had been a 
resident of their own city for nearly half a lifetime. Freiligrath has now at last 
returned to his own country. His countrymen invited him home, and raised a 
national tribute to enable him to give up his London engagement and with- 
draw altogether from a life of mere business. In a letter I lately received from 
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Freiligrath’s daughter (a young lady of great talent and accomplishments, re- 
cently married in London), I find it mentioned that Freiligrath expected soon to 
receive a visit from Longfellow in Germany—the first meeting of these two old 
friends for a period of some five-and-twenty years. 

Alexander Herzen, the famous Russian exile, the wittiest of men, endowed 
with the sharpest tongue and the best nature, has left us. For many years he 
lived in London and published his celebrated Xo/oko/—“ The Bell,” which rang 
so ominously and jarringly in the ears of Russian autocracy. He has now set up 
his staff in Geneva, a little London in its attractiveness to exiles ; and ‘his ar- 
rowy, flashing wit gleams no longer across the foreign world of the English me- 
tropolis. I do not know how long Herzen had lived in London, but I| fancy the 
difficulties of the English language must have proved insurmountable to him—a 
strange phenomenon in the case of a Russian. Certainly he never, so far as I 
am aware, either spoke or wrote English. 

The latest exile of great mark whom we had among us in London was Gen- 
eral Prim. When his attempt at revolution in Spain failed some two years ago, 
Prim went into Belgium. There some pressure was brought to bear upon him 
by the Ministry, in consequence, no doubt, of certain pressure brought to bear 
by France, and Prim left Brussels and came to live in London. He lived very 
quietly, made no show of himself in any way, and was no doubt hard at work 
all the time making preparation for what has since come to pass. To all ap- 
pearance he had an easy and careless sort of life, living out among his private 
friends, going to the races and going to the opera. But he was incessantly plan- 
ning and preparing ; and he told many Englishmen candidly what he was pre- 
paring for. There were many men in London who were looking out for the 
Spanish Revolution months before it came, on the faith of Prim’s earnest as- 
surances that it was coming. So much has of late been written about Prim 
that his personal appearance and manner must be familiar to most readers of 
newspapers and magazines. I need only say that there is in private much less 
of the militaire about him than one who had not actually met him would be in- 
clined to imagine. He is small, neat, and even elegant in dress, very quiet and 
perhaps somewhat languid in manner, looking wonderfully young for his years, 
and without the slightest tinge of the Leicester square foreigner about him. He is 
rather the foreigner of Regent street and the stalls of the opera house—any 
one who knows London will at once understand the difference. Prim impressed 
me with a much greater respect for his intellect, even from a literary man’s 
point of view, than I had had before meeting and conversing with him. I think 
those who regard him as a mere sadreur, the ordinary Spanish leader of a suc- 
cessful military revolution, are mistaken. His animated and epigrammatic con- 
versation seemed to me to be inspired and guided by an intellectual depth and a 
power of observation and reflection such as | at least was not prepared to find 
in the dashing soldier of the Moorish campaign. 

There is one class of the obscure exiles, different from both the favored and 
the poorest, whose existence has often puzzled me. A political question of mo- 
ment begins to disturb the European continent. Immediately there turns up in 
London, and presents himself at your door (supposing you are a journalist with 
acknowledged sympathies for this or that side of the question) a mysterious 
and generally shabby-looking personage, who professes to know all about it, and 
volunteers to supply you with the most authentic information and the most 
trustworthy “appreciation” of any events that may transpire. He wants no 
money ; his information is given for the sake of ‘‘the cause.” You ask for cre- 
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dentials, and he produces recommendations which quite satisfy you that his ob- 
jects are genuine, although, oddly enough, the persons who recommend him do 
not seem to have anything whatever to do with the cause he represents. He 
comes, for example, to talk about the affairs of Roumania, and he brings letters 
and vouchers from literary friends in Paris. He professes to be an emissary 
from the Cretans, and his recommendations are from a Manchester cotton-firm. 
Anyhow, you are satisfied ; you ask no explanations; you assume that your 
Paris or Manchester friends have enlarged the sphere of their sympathies since 
you saw them last, and you repose confidence in your new acquaintance. You 
are right. He brings you information, the most rapid, the most surprising, the 
most accurate. Such a man I knew during the Schleswig-Holstein agitation, 
which ended in the Danish war of four years since. He was a Prussian—a 
waif of the Berlin rising of 1848. Was he in the confidence of Von Beust, and 
Bismarck, and Palmerston, and all the rest of them? I venture to doubtit; yet 
if he had been, he could hardly have been more quick and accurate in all the in- 
formation he brought me. Evening after evening he brought a regular minute 
of the proceedings of the day at the Conference of London, which was sitting 
with closed doors, and pledged to profoundest secrecy. Perhaps this was 
only guesswork! Here is one illustration. The Conference was held because 
some of the European Great Powers, England and France especially, desired to 
save Denmark from a struggle against the immeasurably superior force of Prus- 
sia and Austria. A certain proposal was to be made to the Conference by Eng- 
land and France on the part of Denmark. So much we ail knew. One evening 
my friend came to me, and bade me announce to the world that the proposal had 
been made that day, and indignantly rejected—by Denmark! The story seemed 
preposterous, but I relied on my friend. Next day I was laughed at; my news 
was denounced and repudiated. The day after it was proved to be true—and 
Denmark went to war. 

The last time I saw my friend was in the spring of 1866. He came to tell 
me that Prussia had resolved—at least that Bismarck had resolved—on war 
with Austria. “Stick to that statement,” he said, “whatever anybody may say 
to the contrary—unless Bismarck. resigns.” 1 took his advice. At this time I 
am convinced that the English government had not the least idea that a war was 
really coming. The war came; but I never saw my friend any more. 

Another of my mysterious acquaintances was an old, white-haired, grave, pla- 
cid man who turned up in London during the early part of the French occupa- 
tion of Mexico. He was a passionate Republican and anti-Bonapartist. He 
was a friend and apparently a confidant of Juarez, and was thoroughly identified 
with the interests of the Republicans in Mexico, although himself a Frenchman. 
I doubt whether I have ever met with a finer specimen of the courtly old gentle- 
man, the class now beginning to disappear even in France, than this mysterious 
friend of the Mexican Republic. He might have been fresh from the Faubourg 
St. Germain, such was the grave, dignified, and somewhat melancholy grace of his 
courtly bearing. Yet he had evidently lived long in Mexico, and he was an 
ardent Republican of the red tinge; there was something of the old militaire 
about him, too, which lent a certain strength to his bland and placid demeanor. 
I never quite knew what he was doing in London. He was not what is called 
an “unofficial representative” of Juarez (at this time diplomatic relations be- 
tween England and Mexico were of course broken off) for he never seemed to 
go near any of our ministers or diplomatists, and his only object appeared to be 
to supply accurate information to one or two Liberal journals which he believed 
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to be honestly inclined toward the right side of every question. His information 
was always accurate, his estimate of a critical situation was always justified by 
further knowledge and the progress of events, his predictions always came true. 
He looked like a poor man, indeed, like a needy man; yet he never seemed to 
want for money, and he neither sought nor would have any compensation for the 
constant and valuable information he afforded. His knowledge of European 
and American politics was profound ; and though he spoke not one word of Eng- 
lish he seemed to understand all the daily details of our English political life. 
He was a constant visitor to me (always at night and late) during the progress 
of the Mexican struggle. When the Mexican Empire was nearly played out he 
came and told me the end was very, very near, and that in the event of Maxi- 
milian’s being captured it would be impossible for Juarez to spare his life. He 
did not tell me that he was at once returning to Mexico, but I presume that he 
did immediately return, for that was the last I saw or heard of him. 

During the quarrels between the Prussian Representative Chamber and 
Count von Bismarck (before the triumph of Sadowa had condoned for the of- 
fences of the great despotic Minister), 1 had a visit, one night, from a mysterious, 
seedy, snuffy old German. He came, he said, to develop a grand plan for the 
extinction of the Junker or Feudal party. Why he came to develop it to me I 
do not know, as it will presently be seen that I could hardly render it any prac- 
tical assistance. It was, like all grand schemes, remarkably simple in its na- 
ture. Indeed, it was literally and strictly Captain Bobadil’s immortal plan ; 
although my German visitor indignantly repudiated the supposition that he had 
borrowed it, and declared, I believe, with perfect truth, that he had never heard 
of Captain Bobadil before. The plan was simply that a society should be 
formed of young and devoted Germans who should occupy themselves in chal- 
lenging and killing off, one by one, the whole Junker party. My friend made his 
calculations very calmly, and he did not foolishly or arrogantly assume that the 
swordsmanship of his party must needs be always superior to that of their adver- 
saries. No; he counted that there would bea certain number of victims among 
his Liberal heroes, and made, indeed, a large allowance, left a broad margin for 
such losses. But this, in no wise affected the success of his plan. The Liber- 
als, were many, the Junkers few. It would simply be a matter of time and calcu- 
lation. Numbers must tell in the end. A day must come when the last Junker 
would fall to earth—and then Astrea would return. Now the man who talked 
in this way was no lunatic. He had nothing about him, except his plan, which 
denoted mental aberration. His scheme apart,-he was as steady and prosy an 
old German as you could meet under the lindens of Berlin or on the Luther- 
platz of Kénigsberg. He was, moreover, as earnest, argumentative, and pro- 
foundly wearisome over his project as if he were expounding to an admiring 
class of students the relations of the Ego and Non-Ego. I need hardly add 
that one single beam, even the faintest, of a sense of the ridiculous, never shone 
in upon him during his long and eloquent exposition of the patriotic virtue, the 
completeness and the mathematical certainty of his ingenious project. 

Let me close my random reminiscences with one recollection of a sadder 
nature. Some three or four years ago there came to London from Naples an 
Italian of high education and character—a lawyer by profession ; a passionate 
' devotee of Italian unity, and filled naturally with a hatred of the expelled Bour- 
bons. This gentleman had discovered in one of the Neapolitan prisons a num- 
ber of instruments of torture—rusty, hideous old iron chairs, and racks, and 
screws, and “cages of silence,” and such other contrivances. He became the 
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possessor of these, and he obtained from the new government a certificate of the 
genuineness of his treasure-trove—that is to say, a certificate that the things 
were actually found in the place where the owner professed to have found them. 
The Italian authorities, of course, could say nothing as to whether they had or 
had not been used as instruments of torture in any modern reign. They may 
have lain rusting there since hideous old days when the Inquisition was a fash- 
ionable institution ; they may have been used—public opinion and Mr. Gladstone 
said things as horrible had been done—in the blessed reign of good King Bom- 
ba. The Neapolitan lawyer firmly believed that they had been so used; and he 
became inspired with the idea that to take these instruments, first to London 
and then to the United States, and exhibit them, and lecture on them, would 
arouse such a tempest of righteous indignation among all peoples, free or en- 
slaved, as must sweep kingcraft and priestcraft off the earth. This idea became 
a faith with him. He brought his treasure of rusty iron to London, and pro- 
posed to take a great hall and begin the work of his mission. I endeavored to 
dissuade him (he had brought some introductions to me). I told him frankly 
that, just at that time, public opinion in London was utterly indifferent to the 
Bourbons. The fervor of interest about the Neapolitan Revolution had gone 
by ; people were tired of Italy, and wanted something new; the Polish insurrec- 
tion was going on; the great American Civil War was occupying public atten- 
tion; London audiences cared no more about the crimes of the Bourbons than 
about the crimes of the Borgias. He was not to be dissuaded. He really be- 
lieved at first that he could induce some great English orator, Gladstone or 
Bright, to deliver lectures on those instruments and the guilt of the system 
which employed them. Then he became more moderate, and applied to this and 
that professional lecturer—in vain. No one would have anything to do witha 
project so obviously doomed to failure—he himself spoke no English. At last 
he induced a lady who was somewhat ambitious of a public career, to lecture for 
him ; and he took a great hall for a series of nights, and advertised largely, and 
went to great expense. I believe he staked all he had in money or credit on the 
success of the enterprise; and the making of money was not his object; he 
would have cheerfully given all he-had to create a flame of public indignation 
against despotism. Need I say what a failure the enterprise was? The Lon- 
don public never manifested the slightest interest in the exhibition. The lec- 
ture-hall was empty. I believe the poor Neapolitan tried again and again. The 
public would not come, or look, or listen. He spent his money in vain; he got 
into debt in vain. His instruments of torture must have inflicted on their owner 
agonies enough to have satisfied Maniscalco or Carafa. At last he could bear 
it no longer. He wrote a few short letters’ to some friends (I have still that 
which I received—a melancholy memorial), simply thanking them for what efforts 
they had made to assist him in his object, acknowledging that he had been over 
sanguine, and intimating that he had now given up the enterprise. Nothing 
more was said or hinted. A day or two after, he locked himself up in his room. 
Somebody heard an explosion, but took no particular notice. The lady who had 
endeavored to give voice to my poor friend’s scheme came, later in the day, to 
see him. The door was broken open—and the poor Neapolitan lay dead, a pis- 
tol still in his hand, a pistol bullet in his brain. 
Justin McCartuy. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


66 OR my part,” said Miss Collinson, “I should call a nice brooch set in 
EF garnets as suitable a gift 2s could be made. Susan has not got a 
garnet brooch, that I know; and garnets can be worn in half mourning—in any 
mourning short of crape—and they look well by day or candle. I don’t see, 
brother, that you could do better than decide upon the garnet brooch at once.” 

Tom Collinson was sitting at his breakfast: the late substantial breakfast that 
cost more than a day’s provisions used to cost in Miss Collinson’s frugal house- 
hold ; a sporting newspaper on one side of his plateful of cold pie ; on the other, 
carefully outspread on cotton wool, a dozen or so old-fashioned brooches, rings, 
and lockets. His desire, yesterday afternoon, of making Susan a birthday pres- 
ent had not been a momentary impulse merely: to give comes just as readily as 
to take to people of Tom Collinson’s temperament: and as there did not happen 
to be any jewellers’ shops on Hounslow Heath, the most obvious and natural 
course in the world was, he felt, to choose whatever trifle Susan might be likely 
to fancy out of Eliza’s trinket-box. 

“It will come exactly to the same thing in the end,” he had remarked, with 
Sultan-like generosity, as he ordered his sister to produce her small, long- 
hoarded stock of treasures. “The next time I go to town I shall bring you 
back something handsome in my pocket, and so have the pleasure of making 
two presents instead of one!” 

And poor little Miss Collinson, who had never found heart to say “ nay” to 
any inale creature in her life, obeyed on the instant. The dearest possession 
she had, a diamond ring given her once by Mr. Fielding after an illness of Su- 
san’s, was safe, she felt. Impossible that Tom even could propose to return 
the father’s gift to the daughter. And her pearl locket, the locket that she had 
kept and cried over since she was seventeen, and to which so tender a story was 
attached, surely Tom would never wish her to part with this! From all the rest 
he might make free choice—the jet cross, or the plain gilt locket, or the brooch 
set in garnets; Miss Collinson herself inclined, as we have seen, with artful 
warmth to the many merits of garnets. 

“They would suit Susan’s complexion nicely,” she began anew, “and they 
are the very best of stones. I got the brooch when Aunt Hannah died. You 
know all Aunt Hannah’s things were good, and—” 

“ Aunt Hannah be .” interrupted Collinson, pushing the brooch con- 
temptuously aside. “She left me a chandelier and a pair of plated side-dishes, 
a nice bequest, wasn’t it, to a man without a roof over his head, like me? Out 
of the lot there are just two things worth giving. This,” he raised his left hand, 
upon the little finger of which he had slipped the diamond ring, “and the locket. 
Now I'll take whichever you like, Eliza;” and nothing could be more affable 
than the manner in which he made this concession. “ Whichever you like—the 
ring or the locket.” 

Miss Collinson blushed up to her eyes. She was a thin, neat-featured woman 
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of eight-and-thirty, or thereabouts, neutral-tinted in her complexion and dress, 
as in her life and character, with a faded, transitory smile and an apologetic little 
girlish voice and manner. “ The ring, as you know, Tom, was Mr. Fielding’s 
gift tome. He put it on my finger himself. Susan was sitting up for the first 
time after measles, as white and large-eyed as an owl—she took every sickness 
she had hard—and he put it on my finger.” 

“Oh well, I suppose it wouldn’t do to give the ring back into the family,” 
interrupted Tom ; “its a very nice stone; I’ll air it for you sometimes, Eliza— 
so that brings us to the locket. For a girl of Susan’s age perhaps the locket is 
the most suitable. Have you a box for it?” 

“ A—a box?” 

“ A—a box:” Tom Collinson mimicked his sister’s tone with perfect temper, 
looking up at her with a smile upon his good-looking, impudent face ; “and mo- 
rocco, if you have one, to look as if it came from the jeweller’s. I wish, too, you’d 
patch up a note—a copy I mean, the note itself must be written in my own ex- 
quisite fist. Something about birthday wishes and the poorness of the present, 
and—and my admiration and so on—the usual thing.” 

Miss Collinson stood for a minute, nervously twitching the frilled edge of 
her black silk apron ; at last she gathered up all the little courage she possessed 
and spoke; 

“T’ve had that locket the best part of my life, Tom. I was a girl when it 
was given me, and—I! know it’s very foolish, but I like it like a living thing! 
I'd cather lend you the money, please, to buy something for Susan Fielding, 
than give up my locket.” 

“ Money to buy something! At one of the numerous jewellers’ shops be- 
tween this and Addison Lodge, I suppose? Now, don’t you be a fool, Eliza ;” 
he proffered this advice with admirable directness and decision. “ About the 
time I was born, and when you were a school-girl, some young donkey—a par- 
son, wasn’t it? in a fit of spooning gave you this locket. He married some one 
else, of course, and you didn’t marry at all—you didn’t marry at ali, Eliza! and 
now, a quarter of a century later, you pretend to go in for sentiment about this 
trashy present of a fellow who forgot you in a fortnight! Go and look for a box 
and help me write the note to Susan. Don’t I tell you I'll bring you something 
double the locket’s value the first time I go to London?” 

Poor Miss Collinson listened to this epitomized account of her youthful 
romance with shame tingling to her very fingers’ ends. In the hazy atmosphere 
of unmarried, soft-hearted women’s lives, the vaguest semblance of love-making 
is, we know, apt to assume spectral and magnified proportions. Eliza Collinson 
had never in sober fact received an offer of marriage from any one. But on two 
occasions of her life, in youth and middle age, she had had kind words spoken, 
gifts offered to her by men in marriageable positions ; and her heart clung to the 
remembrance of both with a tenacity highly ludicrous to Tom, who, as you may 
imagine, relished all the stock jests common to minds of his class on the subject 
of old maids. 

“ Say you can’t bring yourself to part with the Reverend Jeremiah’s gift, and I 
have done,” he cried, as Miss Collinson still stood blushing and silent. “It isn’t 
often I ask a favor of you ; but, if you are so desperately enamored of your locket, 
say so! and I can go up to town this afternoon and get what I want. I really 
thought your last love—the gentleman for whom you still wear weeds—had cut 
out the Reverend Jeremiah in your affections, or 1 wouldn't have asked you!” 

He helped himself to another liberal wedge of pie, pushed all the trinkets 
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aside, and took up his newspaper with the air of a man who looks upon a dis- 
cussion as ended, 

“ You—you must let me take out the hair?” said Miss Collinson, after a min- 
ute more of burning shame and indecision. “ Don’t be cross, Tom, | was ill- 
natured for a minute, I know, but I’ve got over it, and you shall have the locket. 
I've a nice little morocco box up-stairs, and I’ll try to write the kind of note you 
mean to Susan.” 

“ You are a brick, Eliza!” cried Tom, all his facile good temper restored. 
“See if I don’t give you—not a trumpery locket, but something really handsome, 
a chain, or a watch, or—or that!” Tom Collinson’s promises were vague as 
their fulfilment. “ Now get a pen and ink at once, and we’ll send off the pres- 
ent—the girl can run with it—and, by the way, why shouldn’t you ask Susan 
Fielding over to dinner this afternoon? I said something about our never see- 
ing her, yesterday, and she seemed ready enough to come if you would invite 
her.” 

Poor Eliza now ran for the morocco box and her writing-case. A lock of 
time-dried, whitey-brown hair was taken tenderly from the pearl locket wherein 
it had rested more than twenty years; a note written, first in Miss Collinson’s 
fine governess hand, then in Tom’s big scrawling one; and the little packet 
made up. 

“ The girl’s trustworthy, I suppose?” inquired Collinson. “I ask because I 
know you get them from the Sunday-school. Well, send her off directly, then, 
and bid her wait for an answer. Wanted in the house? Nonsense. J/’// help 
you—answer the bell, and do everything else you like while you are in the 
kitchen.” 

And so it was settled. The small girl of thirteen, Miss Collinson’s maid- 
of-all-work, was dispatched (walking her slowest, and enjoying her liberty to the 
utmost) across the heath, and the brother and sister set about their division of 
the morning labors of the household ; Tom in an easy-chair, his feet higher than 
his head, smoking his pipe and reading his paper at the open parlor window, 
Eliza washing the breakfast things, shelling peas, seeing about the stuffed goose 
and gooseberry tart for Tom’s dinner, in the kitchen. ‘“ Poor dear boy,” slie was 
accustomed to say, “Tom liked to have everything nice about him, and no won- 
der, after such a rough life as his has been. And then he was éxc/ined to be wild 
—boys have such temptations !—and it was a great thing to make him comfort- 
able at home. Nothing, if a boy was inclined to be wild, like giving him every- 
thing nice and comfortable in his own home.” 

The habit of considering her brother in the light of a boy who must be pet- 
ted and indulged, no matter at what cost to herself, was too strong with Eliza 
Collinson for her to get cured of it even now that Tom was a man of three-and- 
twenty, even after all the bitter experience of the past! When old Mr. Collin- 
son, the Halfont brewer, died, leaving his wife and her infant son destitute, 
Eliza, the child of a former marriage, at once found herself, by the most natural 
process in the world, in the position of bread winner to the family. “Some one 
will really have to do something,” said the poor, ailing, fine lady widow, plain- 
tively, “or Tommy and I go to the workhouse.” And as Eliza was tolerably 
well educated, and there happened to be nothing in the shape of a morning gov- 
erness in the village, the young woman’s life within a month after her father’s 
death was shaped for her. 

“Dear Eliza’s duty lies se plainly, so close to her hand,” said the widow, 
“that we both feel she must accept it without a murmur.” And from that time 
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until the present Miss Collinson had continued to teach; to teach English, 
French, drawing, piano; all she knew, all she knew not; but conscientiously 
ever, poor patient soul, not develuping any particular ability in her pupils—to do 
that requires special ability—but never allowing them to skip an observation in 
grammar, to slur a difficult bar in music, to leave uncorrected a devious line in 
their drawings. If art, or literature, or music, thus taught could be a source 
either of use or pleasure hereafter to her pupils was no question for Miss Col- 
linson. Her conscience, like her life, was bounded by a perfectly narrow hori- 
zon. She undertook to teach so much, for so many pounds a year, and to the 
best of her small might she fulfilled her bargain; the pounds all going toward 
the support of Mrs. Collinson and her son. As time went on the delicate widow 
ailed and ailed more, then died, Eliza’s hard-earned money paying for dainty in- 
valid fare, doctors, nurses, everything. After this came the education and put- 
ting out in the world of Tom. 

He was educated upon a by no means exceptional feminine system of educa- 
ting boys ; alternate indulgence and injustice, pious kisses and feeble bullyings ; 
and the system bore its accustomed fruits. When he really wanted a whipping— 
about twelve times a year, this—Tom, by adequate hypocrisy, could at once con- 
vert Eliza’s wrath into a sermon and tears. When he really wanted to be run- 
ninge wild with the other little lads on the common he was imprisoned, because 
it was after dusk, or damp, or because his shoes were thin, or because good boys 
never played of a Sunday evening. The poor woman fretted over him, prayed 
over him, tormented him, slaved for him, and at last in the middle of a grand 
scene, was told abruptly that she was an old woman and that Tom, now fifteen 
years old, would not knock under to her or go to school any more. He was the 
strongest. He would never obey her again while he lived. 

At this juncture Eliza, 1 need scarcely say, succumbed. Tom was too big, 
she felt sure, for petticoat government any longer—dear spirited fellow! Mr. 
Mildmay, the curate, must take him seriously in hand for a while; and to Mr. 
Mildmay the boy, it was settled, should go daily to read. (There might have 
been an opening, an honest chance of life for him just then, in the firm of the 
people who succeeded his father in business, but Master Collinson did not,con- 
sider brewing the occupation of a gentleman, and poor Eliza had visions of send- 
ing him to college, and of his ultimately entering the church.) Nothing, it 
seemed, could be happier than the new arrangement. The forenoon reading and 
afternoon liberty suited Master Tom to a nicety, and all went on smoothly for 
the first quarter. Then came abrupt discoveries of the lad being in debt, hav- 
ing bad companions, drinking, smoking, driving up in a tandem on Sunday—hor- 
rible climax—to London. He promised amendment ; was forgiven; in a month 
fell into more flagrant disgrace than before. Finally, by everybody’s advice, his 
tutor’s most of all, was shipped off to a Scotch sheep-farmer, a distant connec- 
tion of Mr. Mildmay’s, in New Zealand; his sister mortgaging the best part of 
her coming twelvemonth’s income to pay the cost of his passage money and 
outfit. 

The years that followed were perhaps the Jeast troubled ones of Eliza Col- 
linson’s life. Instead of wearily journeying, in all weathers, from one farm- 
house to another after pupils, she had now sole charge of little Susan Fielding. 
She had the friendship of Mr. Fielding, with the constant mild stimulus of seek- 
ing to convert that friendship into a warmer feeling. And she had good hopes 
and good news of Tom’s colonial life. The healthy out-door employment, the 
absence of temptation of the New Zealand sheep farm, had, Miss Collinson felt, 
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proved the instruments of her brother’s salvation. For a space—that slippery, 
transitional space over which every boy must tread ere he becomes a man—her 
hand, she acknowledged humbly, had proved too weak to guide him. Now, far 
away, alone with Nature and his conscience, were being shown forth those pious 
dispositions which she had fostered in him from his earliest childhood. Ata 
time when other little lads were wasting their golden hours in the frivoious, oft- 
times gambling games of marbles and pitch-and-toss, Tom had been committing 
to memory words of wisdom that should guide him hereafter through the deceit- 
ful labyrinth of the world; and now—now the good seed sown was already 
whitening for harvest! He wrote to her regularly—always wanting money ; 
that was natural, considering the scantiness of his wages, but expressing such 
beautiful sentiments, such touching contrition over his old wildness, as left no 
doubt on poor Eliza’s mind as to his being a changed, aconverted man. At last, 
some five or six years after he quitted England, he sent a letter to say that his 
employer—a rattling good fellow, wrote Tom, a fellow who turned all he touched 
into gold—was about to take him into partnership, and that he Tom, was en- 
gaged to be marrie’ to his sister. By the time Eliza got the letter he expected 
he would be a mar ied man; a year later would be the owner of so many thou- 
sand sheep, for certain; and if ever his dear sister wanted a home she would 
know where to find one. With more in the same grand style, and the sisferly 
love of his intended wife added in a postcript. 

After this came a lapse of a great many morths without a single letter. An 
occasional New Zealand paper directed in Tom’s hand relieved Miss Collinson 
from any positive suspense about her brother’s fate ; but this was all. “He is 
married now,” thought poor Eliza, with half querulous resignation. “ Married 
and prosperous, and I am second in his love. I ought to be happy at his silence. 
When trouble or trial overtake him again, Tom will write.” So she waited and 
waited, fretting anew every time that the New Zealand mail came in and brought 
no letter for her; at last, one March evening, found herself, without a minute 
of warning, in Tom’s arms. 

It was a day or two after Mr. Fielding’s sudden death ; and Eliza was sitting 
drearily alone by her small fire, speculating one moment, with sad tears, as to 
whether any preparation, any moment’s repentance had been granted her friend 
at the last; wondering, the next, if people would think it “odd” that she should 
put on mourning for a man who was no relation ; also whether, when it was made 
up, the crape that had lain by since she went out of mourning for her Aunt 
Hannah, would look brown or black. “ For if it looks brown it will be a mock- 
ery to wear it,” thought Miss Collinson, “and if I buy new every one will know, 
through Miss Budd, before Sunday comes, and do nothing but talk of me. and 
say what a fool I am, and how I cared for him, Oh, I did care for him—I did 
care for him! Nothing’s left to me but Tom now, and Tom has forgotten me.” 

And she started up, hearing the parlor door open, and in the indistinct fire- 
light saw a stranger cross the room to her side. It was Tom—Tom, with a deep 
man’s voice, with whiskers ; Tom very nearly in rags, and without a farthing in 
his pocket. His partner had turned a scoundrel—standing on the hearthrug, his 
face in shadow, his hand clasped in his sister’s, Tom Collinson made fullest 
confession of his misfortunes during the first ten minutes of their meeting—had 
speculated with their common savings, failed, and gone off to Melbourne with 
every farthing he could touch, leaving Collinson a ruined man. No use for 
him to stop in the colony. The colony was going to the dogs ; everybody bank- 
rupt ; sheep rotting off by thousands ; water failing. He had worked his hard- 
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est. No one could say he had not worked ; and after all these years’ labor had 
not got a five pound note in the world. People might talk as they liked, Eng- 
land was a better place for an honest man to get on in than any colony. At all 
events, he meant to stick to England. Nothing easier than to get employment— 
in London, anywhere one chose. He rather thought he would take some kind 
of easy place under government, this time ; and meanwhile all he asked of Eliza 
was that she would let him look upon her house as home for a few days. 

“And your wife?” faltered Eliza, not without a jealous tremor in her voice. 

Tom Collinson was silent for a moment; then he burst out into a laugh, not 
a natural one, Eliza thought, though, to be sure, his laugh, like everything else 
about him, must be altered now that he was a man. His wife! That was a fine 
idea. What did he want of a wife? He had written that he was on the eve of 
marrying his friend’s sister? . . . Yes, he knew he had; but writing was a 
very different thing to acting. One of the family had proved quite enough for 
him. No, he was #o¢ married, or thinking of marrying, then—this as his sister 
continued to hover round the subject—he wished, strengthening the wish by 
such an expletive as had never startled Miss Collinson’s walls or ears before, 
that she would leave questioning alone. He had been home ten minutes, and 
already she was at the old work—“the catechizing and cross-questioning that 
sent me to the devil when I was a boy,” said Tom, savagely. “ Yes, that sent 
me to the devil,” he repeated, Miss Collinson having interposed a faint expres- 
sion of horror. “I don’t believe I was worse than most boys to start with; 
but I became worse—for I became a hypocrite! Don’t you try the pious game 
with me any more, Eliza. I’m not any honester, perhaps, than other men, now; 
but, at least, I’ve done with snivelling and repentance. Repentance—faugh! I 
hate the word. It smells of the Reverend Mr. Mildmay and his New Zealand 
friends. No doubt that Scotch blackguard who cheated me out of all I had is 
repenting over his misdeeds at his leisure in Melbourne.” 

And, long before they quitted the parlor fire that night Miss Collinson real- 
ized to the full what manner of man the contrite, reformed young brother of her 
dreams had become; realized it, and felt that in her inmost heart she did not 
respect the poor fellow less in consequence. He smoked pipe after pipe of 
strong tobacco—when he must have seen, too, that the winter curtains were still 
up; he ordered her, an hour after he arrived, to send out for brandy; he used 
words that almost dislocated her, mentally and bodily, with shocked surprise ; 
but then—he ruled her, pooh-poohed her attempts at lecturing, bade her ask no 
questions, pointed out to her, in perfectly clear and forcible language, the bound- 
ary line over which he did not choose that she should pass. And this was pre- 
cisely the kind of treatment that agreed best with Eliza Collinson. Nature 
designed her, as it designs ninety-nine out of every hundred women, as it 
designs races, for contented servitude. If Tom had made his appearance 
heart-stricken, repentant, humble, a hundred to one some of the weakly-tyran- 
nical spirit of old days would have awakened in his sister. Does not a trite 
maxim tell us that those who are born to obey wear authority badly? An out- 
spoken bully, he succeeded in impressing her at once with the wholesome 
sense of her own inferior strength; and from that first evening onward she had 
never striven, never wished to free her neck from his yoke. It was not to be 
denied that Tom was changed, much changed; but would she wish, said Miss 
Collinson, to find a man of three-and-twenty a school-boy still? His language 
was not, perhaps, at all times what it should be ; but, then, he was such a fine, 
manly young fellow—hasty-tempered and impetuous certainly, but no hypocrite 
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—nothing she detested like a hypocrite! Tom borrowed her money, the hard- 
got savings of years, and cast it to the winds on his own amusements. He 
bought smart clothes, flash jewelry, kept bad hours, or, rather, no hours at ail ; 
required hot breakfasts, late dinners, never went to church, did things, not a few, 
outraging the whole public opinion of Halfont ; and still Eliza bore it all, still no 
word of rebuke rose to Eliza’s lips. The blank that Mr. Fielding’s death had 
left in her quiet, aimless existence had been filled, as if by a miracle, by Tom’s 
return. To hear Tom’s cheery voice, singing or swearing, as his humor might 
prompt, through the small house, to light his pipe for him, brush his clothes, 
stitch him fine wristbands, cook him savory meats—yes, even to sit up in her 
night-cap waiting to see Tom walk home unsteadily down the village street at 
daybreak—all this slavery of affection seemed to lend a new zest, to instil a faint 
experience of what the dearer servitude of marriage might have been, into Miss 
Collinson’s sterile life. 

“T feel as if I hadn’t really kept house before since father died,” she would 
say when, occasionally, her friends hinted that they hoped poor Mr. Tom would 
soon get employment, or that it must make a wonderful difference in the week’s 
bills now that poor Mr. Tom was home. “ Wish Tom to leave ? Why, I shouldn’t 
know what to do with myself without him. Having Tom’s dinner to cook and 
his linen to see to—yes, and actually having the smell of smoking in the parlor, 
though it does cling sadly to the curtains, makes me feel as if father was alive 
again.” 

And Tom being much too practical a philosopher to fret after work (even an 
easy place under government) so long as he had the chance of play, it seemed 
to be growing a settled thing that their present life should continue. Eliza cook- 
ing, sewing, giving lessons in her leisure hours, and generally slaving for his 
benefit ; he eating, drinking, smoking, spending money, and amusing himself. 
The kind of labor division of which we have just seen an example when Tom's 
generous birthday gift had been dispatched to Susan Fielding—out of Eliza’s 
ainket case. 

Toward two o’clock, and when the young man was beginning to swear and 
stamp about the room, and deliver himself of pretty strong commentaries on the 
subject of Sunday-schools and the kind of servant girls foolish women took from 
them ; the small servant bounced in, her face scarlet, her bonnet hanging down 
her back. “Miss Fielding’s kindest love to Mr. Collinson, please mum, and 
were much obliged ; and she'll come.” 

The message gave Tom such a shock of surprised pleasure that he not only 
forbore to swear at the girl for her long delay, but actually tossed her three half- 
pence (of Eliza’s) off the mantel-shelf. “You young baggage ! how dare you say 
such a thing? You've been to the Rose, I can tell it by the color of your face. 
How dare you say Miss Fielding sent her love to me?” 

“ But it was to you, Master Tom;” poor Eliza still spoke of her brother as 
“ Master Tom,” and Betsey followed suit. “ Miss Fielding came out in the gar- 
den herself ‘Give my kindest love to Mr. Collinson,’ she says, ‘and were much 
obliged. Andshe’ll come.’” During the two hours in which Betsey had played 
truant, with another serving-woman of her years, on the heath, she had revolved 
this message, full stop and all, in her head; and no judge on the beach could 
have made her swerve from it by a syllable. 

Miss Fielding’s kindest love to Mr. Collinson! Tom walked across to the 
window, whistled, played an accompanying tattoo with his thick fingers on the 
gi ss, then with a well satisfied look on his face ran up to his bedroom, from 
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whence he issued forth, later in the afternoon, resplendent: bright flowered 
waistcoat, polished boots, coral brooch, curry-colored gloves, riding-whip— 
nothing like a riding-whip for giving one the air of a man of means. He stop- 
ped at the kitchen door immediately behind the parlor, and glanced in at Eliza, 
who with her dress pinned back, her face afire, was basting the goose. “I’m 
just going out for a turn, Eliza, shall meet Susan Fielding as likely as not, on the 
common. For God’s sake try and cool yourself by then we are back!” he 
added, considerately. “ Nothing more disgusting than to see a woman sit down 
with a purple blistered face to dinner. Can’t Sunday-school look to the din- 
ner?” 

And without waiting for an answer Mr. Collinson began to draw on his over- 
tight gloves, stuck his hat on one side his head, then sauntered forth jauntily 
from the house. The village clock was striking four; and he turned his steps 
at once across the heath towards Addison Lodge. 


CHAPTER XII. 


So when Susan reached her accustomed halting-place on the bridge, she found, 
to her dismay, Tom Collinson awaiting her. The little girl who yesterday stood 
on the same spot bemoaning her loneliness, wondering if life could ever bring 
her another happy hour, was already at a stage of feeling when to be alone is to 
have the best of all companionship: that first sweetest stage of intoxication in 
which love, void as yet and without form, itself lends a memory or a hope to 
every common object in the external world. The sleepy wash of the canal, the 
wind droning low among the sedges, were the sounds she had heard as she 
walked by Blake’s side last night; this blank white road led to London, where 
he lived; only last night he had traversed this heath, among whose soft after- 
noon purples she was to have an hour’s walk alone. . . . And now here was 
Tom Collinson, in gamboge gloves and tawdry jewelry. Tom Collinson, with 
his terrible atmosphere of bergamot and tobacco, to mar all. 

“You have put me in very good spirits, I can tell you, Miss Fielding,” he 
remarked, in his deliberate, self-satisfied voice, and looking full, as he spoke, into 
Susan’s face—the face which the stirring of new emotions had already robbed of 
half its vacancy. ‘I haven’t felt such a happy man for many a month past, as | 
did when I got your message.” 

“ My message! why, I never sent a message to you, at all,” said Susan. “It 
was to Miss Collinson—I mean the message about coming to dinner. Ot 
course, though ”—the color rose to her cheeks—“I sent my thanks to you for 
the locket. It is so pretty. See, I have got it on.” And she moved away her 
bonnet strings and showed him his gift, tied with a bit of black ribbon round the 
whitest little throat in the world. 

“1’m glad you like it. I took—I mean I selected what I thought would be 
your taste. But you can’t be so cruel”—and Collinson fully believed that he 
was making his manner tender—“ you can’t be so cruel as to tell me the first 
part of your message was only for Eliza?” 

“Oh, but I’m certain it was,” answered Susan. “I went in the garden and 
spoke to Betsey myself. ‘Tell Mr. Collinson I am much obliged for his present,’ 
I said, ‘and give my kind love to Miss Collinson, and say I’ll come ’—or some- 
thing of that sort.” 

“Ah, something of that sort,” said Collinson, “but the ‘something’ may 
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make all the difference. Now, are you certain”—he was not a man used to be 
shy with women, but something in the steady gaze of Susan’s eyes did discoun- 
tenance him—* are you quite certain that a little bit of the love wasn’t sent to 
me on the sly?” 

“T am quite certain that messages all mean nothing,” said Susan, smiling. 
“Compliments, or regards, or love—its all the same. How can one send one’s 
love to be delivered by some other person, like a parcel ?” 

“ But if one could,” said Collinson, pertinaciously, “if love could be sent 
like a parcel, anyhow—wouldn’t you have spared a little bit of yours to me?” 

“Oh, when it can will be time enough for me to tell you,” said Susan, turn- 
ing her face aside, “and meanwhile I give you my thanks for the locket. It was 
very nice and friendly of you to send me a present, and I’ll think of you when I 
wear it.” ; 

The awakening of one supreme womanly instinct was calling into action a 
dozen subordinate ones in this child’s heart. Four-and-twenty hours can teach 
a girl of seventeen so much—of one kind of wisdom! Dimly she began to sus- 
pect a little of the truth as regarded Tom Collinson, and womanlike, ran behind 
the outwork of friendship for safety. 

“Friendly! as if I cared—as if I wanted to be friendly!” cried the young 
man, hurriedly ; then he bit his lip, stopped short, and began to whistle. If he 
said another word at the point to which he had brought the conversation, Tom 
Collinson had sense enough to know that word would be a declaration ; and 
from any definite committal of himself he still shrank with a shiver! He was 
not a really wicked man, if by the term wicked is meant a capacity for deliberate 
wrong-doing : such capacity, indeed, mostly belongs to villains of the very grand 
style of epic poems or tragedy. He was simply bad with the everyday badness 
that sows the world broadcast with misery ; would play with an ugly tempta- 
tion till its edges were worn off, till familiarity had shaped dishonor to his con- 
science ; would vacillate till accident, some chance, unconscious hand, pushed 
him into its consummation, and afterward cry out against intention and fulfil- 
ment alike as a misfortune into which his evil luck had drifted him. He was 
desperately “gone ”—to speak in his own tongue—upon Susan Fielding ; that 
he knew: and he ought not for a moment to entertain the thought of marrying 
her ; that also he believed he knew. But the present time—surely, he thought, the 
present time might be enjoyed without looking forward too nicely into the future. 
If he got so fond of the girl that he was forced into speaking, or if the poor little 
thing lost her peace of mind about him, it would be time to worry over troubles 
that could not be mended—that was to say, if they could zo¢ be mended, if there 
were no middle course by which his own desire could be attained without shame 
to others or discovery to himself. But at the word “discovery” Tom invaria- 
bly got hot and uncomfortable, and thrust away the subject from his thoughts, 
like the thoroughly commonplace happy-go-lucky scoundrel that he was. 

“] don’t know that I ever deliberately harmed man or woman in my life,” 
he wrote, months afterward, when he believed himself to lie at death’s thresh- 
old; his conscience, one may suppose, sharpened upon the whetstone of long 
sickness, “but I’ve got into more scrapes than most, and generally managed to 
drag some one else down with me. I was never one of your cold-blooded, long- 
headed fellows who can see from the first what line of conduct will turn out 
profitablest to themselves, and stick to it. I did what looked like best for the 
moment, and let the future take care of itself. And it did’nt—there’s the truth, 
and there’s no accounting for anything.” This was Tom’s way of disposing of 
his sins. 
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He began to whistle ; after a minute or so took out his cigar-case, and Susan, 
with relief, hoped that it was his intention for once to walk by her side without 
incessant talking. Oh, how pleasant the heath was, in spite of Tom Collinson’s 
society and his unlikeness to Mr. Blake (poor little Susan—already wanting all 
the world to be cut upon one pattern!) How sweet the air smelt this afternoon 
of early summer, how warm the sun shone, how loud the wood-pigeons called 
from their nests in the fir plantation away across the gravel pits! What a pity 
it would have been to die on one’s seventeenth birthday, after all! 

“You seem in vastly better spirits than you were when I saw you last,” 
remarked Collinson, suddenly. He had looked stealthily round at her, and de- 
tected a suppressed smile at the corners of her lips. ‘ The effect of dissipation, 
I suppose. Pray, what kind of party did you have at old Dicky Ffrench’s last 
night?” 

“A party? oh, none at all,” said Susan. “There was no one but Mr. Josse- 
lin, Portia’s lover, you know, and me—and another person. But it was very 
pleasant.” 

“No doubt,” answered Collinson. “Big rooms and fine dresses and a real 
butler to wait, would make any stuck-up party delightful toa woman. I know 
what Eliza is when she has been to dinner at old Lady Long’s. Now, pray, 
what did you do, Miss Susan, to make this evening at the Manor so superior to 
all other evenings ?” 

“We had tea first, and I liked that very much. Portia is so bright and lively, 
and she and Mr. Josselin talked—you should have heard them talk !—of every 
subject under the sun, I think. But the pleasantest was to come, for then we 
went out of doors and strolled by the river ; and it was such a delicious evening ! 
We stayed out till the stars shone. Portia and Mr. Josselin together, of course.” 

“ And you?” 

“Oh, I was with the—the other person.” 

“What other person? What are you talking about? Do you mean the old 
Miss F french.” 

“I mean—Mr. George Blake.” The confession came out with just the 
slightest little conscious stammer. It was the first time Susan had spoken 
Blake’s name aloud, and she found it lingering on her lips. “A friend of Mr. 
Josselin’s.” 

“A young man?” 

“ Not very old ; six or seven-and-twenty, I should think.” 

* And a finical fine gentleman like the other, I’ll be sworn.” 

“TI don’t believe I know what ‘finical’ means,” said Susan. “Mr. Blake is 
a fine gentleman, I am sure.” 

“ And you walked alone with this man till the stars shone!” Collinson’s 
face grew orange. “Pray goon. Let me hear the rest. Let me hear the con- 
clusion of this charming evening.” 

“Oh, well, I don’t think there is much more to tell,” said Susan, serenely. 
She was too blind to notice Tom’s change of color, and he had managed to hold 
his voice tolerably under control. “We came in, and had music. Portia played 
first, then I sang—we sang, rather, Mr. Blake and I.” Her companion flung his 
cigar into the middle of the road. “I dare say you know the duet? a very old 
one, ‘ Drink to me only with thine eyes.’ ” 

“Oh, a very old one!” said Collinson. “A very old duet—a very old story.” 
Still he managed not to betray himself by his voice. “After this came more 
star-gazing, naturally ?” 
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“No,” said Susan, “after this came rain. It began to rain, if you remember, 
about eleven o’clock, and the night turned sultry. That was when I went home.” 

“ Alone?” 

“Mr. Blake saw me home. I was very glad he did. Miss Jemima said, at 
first, that Jekyll should take me, and I felt so frightened—I always feel fright- 
ened of grand men servants.” 

“ But you were not at all afraid of Mr. Blake?” 

* Oh, no.” 

The “no” with an emphasis that shut up Collinson’s lips during the whole 
remainder of the walk. He was not, it must be remembered, hovering about 
Susan with mere boyish admiration or idle gallantry. For a good many weeks 
now his fancy for her had daily been strengthening into very genuine passion— 
of its kind. And the thought of another man, a man superior in birth and at- 
tainments to himself, having taken starlit walks, sung love songs with the girl, 
caused him acutest jealousy. He lit no fresh cigar to succeed the one that he 
had flung away; neither whistled nor sang; asked no more questions; only 
walked on at such a pace as made Susan breathless in her attempts to keep up 
with him, and tortured himself over what he had heard ; tortured himself into 
a state of acuter misery, probably, than he would have felt for cause so slight 
had his nature been a more refined one. Those who love coarsely suspect 
coarsely ; but they suffer on a like hearty scale. Doubtful, if any of the deli- 
cate hidden suspicions of nobler minds can surpass in positive pain the physical 
kind of jealousy of a man like Collinson. 

And he had to go through plenty of it, to listen to a hundred new hints of 
that which he hated most to believe, before the evening was over. When they 
reached home they found Eliza in the parlor, heated and anxious, but trying her 
best to look as though she had passed the day in elegant idleness ; and the min- 
ute they sat down to dinner Susan was put through a sharp cross-examination 
concerning what poor Miss Collinson called the “company rules” at the Manor. 
Miss Jemima poured out tea herself? Never! At Lady Long’s—what a mouth- 
ful Miss Collinson contrived to make out of those two short words—at Lady 
Long’s tea was invariably handed round by the page. Were the ladies in high 
dresses or low? Who were the guests besides Susan? What? gentlemen, both 
unmarried gentlemen! And then, again, Susan had to tell of the walk by the 
river, and of the stars, and the duet, and the rain which obliged Mr. Blake to 
see her home; at all of which Miss Collinson, not being in love or jealous, nat- 
urally made little jokes, such as, “ No wonder Susan blushed! No wonder Su- 
san was looking in such good spirits this afternoon!” The mildest, silliest 
little jokes even Miss Collinson was capable of, but which made Tom feel closely 
inclined to murder her. 

He did not, for a long time, interrupt; neither reminded his sister she was 
a fool, nor bade her hold her tongue, as was his wont. Some horrible at- 
traction seemed to exist for him in hearing George Blake’s name spoken, in 
hearing Susan questioned about him, in watching her face color and dimple shyly 
under Miss Collinson’s weak attempts at banter. Only—only as he sat, silently 
eating his roast goose, the thought which two hours before had been a vague 
temptation, quickly put aside, rapidly began to take the form of set resolve in 
Tom Collinson’s heart. If no George Blake had appeared upon the scene 
things might have gone on indefinitely in their present fashion, have gone on (he 
would say, and believe all this, later) until the girl had left the neighborhood, 
or till his own fancy for her- had cooled. It was the prospect of a rival that 
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really gave him the final fatal push into all that followed ; and Eliza, for setting 
that prospect with such hateful clearness before his eyes, might take to herself 
as much credit or as much blame as she chose. 

“ You are very silent to-day, Mr. Collinson,” remarked Susan, when the din- 
ner was nearly over. “I never heard you talk so little before.” 

“Tom does love a goose so,” said Miss Collinson, looking at him with affec- 
tionate eyes as he helped himself to a last scraping of stuffing and gravy. 
“Father was the same. ‘Never expect me to talk,’ father used to say, ‘when 
I’ve got a goose before me.’ ” 

“ And never expect me to talk when I’ve got a vol before me!” roared Col- 
linson, glaring across the table at his sister. “It takes away a man’s taste for 
talk, I can tell you, Eliza, to hear such stuff as you go on with. And before 
the girl too!” Betsey at this moment had clattered off to the kitchen for the 
pudding plates. “I wonder a woman of your years isn’t ashamed to make such 
a ninnyhammer of herself.” 

The admonition took instant and salutary effect on Miss Collinson. She 
knew not in what her offence lay; but she knew her master was offended ; and 
with a meek, “ I’m sure I’m very sorry, Tom,” lapsed into silence : a condition, 
it must be said, of quite as real suffering to her as is a superfluity of foolish 
talking to the ears of wisdom. 

Susan looked on, shocked and half-frightened, at the little domestic scene, 
During her seventeen years of life a coarse, harsh word had never once reached 
her ears before, and in her heart she shrank—oh, if he had known how she 
shrank !—from Tom Collinson. She would not belong to this man, she thought 
—no, not to have the riches of the world—to have Addison Lodge for her own! 
And even as she thought this she raised her eyes involuntarily to his face—his 
round, red face, choking with anger, or the closeness of the parlor, or roast 
goose, or all combined—and remembered George Blake. It was unfortunately 
not the last time in Susan Fielding’s life when the contrast between these two 
men was destined to strike her—to Tom Collinson’s detriment. 

Directly dinner was over the young man went out into the street to console 
himself with tobacco. He had a habit—men often acquire the like on long 
voyages—of pacing up and down a space about as limited as a quarter-deck, 
while he smoked ; so Miss Collinson and Susan, sitting at the open parlor win- 
dow, had the benefit of his strong cigar almost as directly at first hand as 
though he had remained indoors. 

“ Poor, dear fellow,” said Eliza, under her breath, and looking out at him 
with maternai pride. “Tom is a little hasty, as you saw at dinner—and I’m 
sure the goose was a fine, tasty bird, and roast to a turn; I can’t think what 
upset him—but such a heart! You wouldn’t believe what an excellent heart 
Tom’s is.” 

Susan felt the act of faith was beyond her, so kept silence. 

“So generous, so outspoken! All Tom’s faults lie on the surface, Susan.” 

“Do they indeed, ma’am?” Susan had not got over the old school-room 
fashion of addressing Miss Collinson. “I know Mr. Collinson very little, but 
I'm sure he seems most—obliging.” She would have liked to please Eliza by 
some stronger expression, but could not find one ready to her use. “I’m sorry 
he should have gone to the expense of this handsome locket for me. I never 
wore anything so fine in my life.” 

Miss Collinson glanced, not without a pang of natural regret, at the locket, 
over which so many girlish tears had been shed, so many middle-aged regrets 
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vainly spent. “My dear,” said she, a certain tremor in her voice, “ when Tom 
wishes to make a present he does not think of expense, nor yet, perhaps, at all 
times, of the fitness of the gift. Nothing is too good for him, nothing too dear. 
Still, still,’ said poor Eliza, meekly, “it certainly showed a great deal of nice 
feeling in him to remember your birthday at all!” 

“But a present a quarter the value would have pleased me just as well,” 
said Susan. “And then to think that your brother should have gone to London 
on purpose to buy it! O, Miss Collinson, I’m sure I should feel more comfort- 
able if you would let me give the locket back. 1’m sure papa would never have 
let me keep it!” 

Tom Collinson, who had been listening to every word they said, now stopped 
short before the window. “ What do you say to a walk, Eliza?” he asked. His 
cigar seemed to have done him good, for his tone was more than ordinarily ami- 
able toward his sister. ‘““ How would it be to have tea early and walk across 
to Barham Firs? What do you say, Miss Fielding? We can stop out there as 
long as you like, and drop you at Addison Lodge on our way home.” 

Susan caught at the proposal: a horrible foreboding that she would have to 
walk home alone across the heath with Tom had been haunting her all the 
afternoon. “I should like it very much, please. I haven’t seen the sun set 
from Barham yet this summer ; I dare say to-night will be the last time I shall 
ever go there while I live,” she added, with a sigh. 

As she spoke she leaned her head out through the open parlor window, ard 
the evening light fell full upon her little crape-clad figure, burnishing her brown 
curls into bronze, giving lustre to her great blind eyes, shining on the pearls, 
Tom’s gift, that hardly exceeded in whiteness the childish throat wherefrom they 
depended. Tom Collinson’s heart gave a throb of exultation as he looked at her. 
During the last quarter of an hour he had been steadily bringing himself up to the 
determination with which he had dallied so long ; had been resolving, cost what it 
might, to make Susan his. And now, at this moment, the girl in her fresh fair- 
ness, so close before him, and all unpleasant things and possibilities so far, he 
felt almost as one might feel who has gained a painful victory over himself, who, 
after long vacillation, has elected to do the thing that is right. It was right to 
love anything so absolutely innocent as Susan Fielding! Loving her, it was 
right to declare himself like a man and stand boldly by the result. She was 
friendless, poor, fretting after the old home she was to quit for ever, and he could 
give her protection, love, home: all she needed. That he happened to be, him- 
self, penniless, was a matter of ridiculous accidental detail. As a married man, 
it would be advisable to look about for work, certainly ; and in the meantime to 
have the use of Eliza’s house was the next best thing to having a house of one’s 
own. Aye, the matter should be clinched without delay. There should, if he 
could help it, be no more of these evenings spent at the Manor; these walks by 
starlight ; this practising of love-songs with empty-headed London coxcombs. 
He had spoken already to Eliza about asking Susan to stay with them for a few 
days while the sale went on at her old home, and to-night this invitation should 
be made formally. Once under the same roof, and Tom Collinson had too good 
an opinion of his own charms to doubt that Susan Fielding, that any woman, 
could be brought to like him.. Like him! Did not a dozen signs—the small 
coquetry even of wearing his birthday gift—show how frail were the obstacles he 
had to apprehend on that score ? 

He was softer, quieter, less like Tom Collinson, than Susan had ever seen 
him yet, throughout the remainder of the evening. She began to tolerate him. 
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(During that first rose-flushed stage of feeling through which poor little Susan 
was passing, human beings are so disposed to charitable toleration of everything 
—of everybody !) He actually apologized, after his fashion, to Eliza, for having 
been rude to her at dinner; during the whole course of their walk neither 
smoked nor talked loud, nor bent down his face to Susan’s, as was his wont: 
he sat quiet, a little apart, and let her enjoy the sunset almost as she used in 
old days with her father from the Firs ; and not until dusk had come, not until 
they were standing before the gate of Addison Lodge, spoke—in a hesitating 
voice, a voice oddly unlike his own—about the projected visit. 

“ Eliza and I have been thinking, Miss Fielding—we have been talking about 
the sale at Addison Lodge, you know, Eliza, and—” 

“And how you really ought to remain on the spot, Susan, or near,” chirped 
Miss Collinson. “ Hackitt is an excellent auctioneer; @s an auctioneer | 
haven’t a word to say against him. Still, when Aunt Hannah’s things were 
sold it was remarked that the fish-kettle, good as new, went for eighteen-pence, 
and that Mr. Hackitt’s sister bought it. The honestest people alive are hon- 
ester for watching, so what we both think is, that you had better come and 
spend a few days with us instead of leaving the neighborhood at once, and I or 
Tom would attend the sale and check Mr. Hackitt off in the corner of the cata- 
logue. You could write to Mr. Goldney about it to-morrow.” 

Susan hesitated: only yesterday the prospect of going to a strange home 
far away in France, had revolted her less than the thought of staying under the 
same roof with Tom Collinson. But during the last twenty-four hours all her 
opinions, all her prejudices, seemed to be modified. If she accepted Miss Col- 
linson’s invitation she would, in reality, be never troubled by Tom; she began 
to recollect Tom would be away half his time, in London, or elsewhere, and she 
and Eliza be left peacefully alone. And then she would still be in Halfont 
Parish, still within a walk of the bridge and the canal, and still, whispered her 
heart, there would be a chance of seeing Mr. Blake on his road to Portia ! 

“Come to us, Miss Susan,” pleaded Collinson, eagerly. ‘Don’t refuse 
Eliza, as you did me yesterday. We will do our best to make you comfortable.” 

“I don’t like to seem so changeable, but if Mr. Goldney says yes, I know, I 
know I should like to come,” said Susan. “ You are both very kind to me; I 
have enjoyed our walk so much,” and as she spoke she kissed Miss Collinson, 
then turned and held out her hand to Tom. “It seems to me the world is get- 
ting full of friends!” she told him, softly; and Collinson felt her small hand 
flutter as he pressed it. 

She was thinking of George Blake. 


CHAPTER XIII 


“Tom,” burst out Miss Collinson, when they had got about midway across 
the heath, “I know you'll be angry with me for what | am going to say, but I 
must speak, I can’t go a step further without speaking.” 

“ Speak out, then,” said Collinson, but not in the bullying tone he generally 
employed toward his sister, “speak out. Your boots pinch you. You know 
you always will wear them too small.” 

“Susan Fielding is beginning to care too much for you.” 

He stopped short; he rested his hand down heavily on Eliza’s shoulder. 
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“Are you thinking of what you say?” he asked, almost in a whisper. “ Are 
you talking folly, as you did to her at dinner, or do you mean it?” 

“| mean it as solemnly as I ever meant anything in my lite,” Eliza answered, 
“T may be a fool in some things, but 1 do know—every woman knows—some- 
thing about affairs of the heart. When | saw Susan a week ago she was a child, 
and now—” 

“ Now?’ 

“She is a child no longer. The very expression of her face is changed. 


She looks twenty times in the glass when betore she looked once. She asked 
me up stairs if I liked her best in a bonnet or a hat. Her grief for her father is 
—I won’t say over—but altogether lightened. Did you hear, more than once, 
how heartily she laughed ?” 

“ And—and—” ‘Tom Collinson stammered, and felt himself blushing vio- 
lently in the dark, “ you mean to say, then—” 

“I mean to say,” answered Miss Collinson, with decision, “ that Susan is 
beginning to care for some one better than for herself. 1 couldn’t reason about 
it, but I know it to be a fact. We must never have her to stay with us, Tom, 
It all burst upon me as we were crossing the bridge, and I’ve been turning over 
in my mind what I ought todo. Susan must never come and stay in our house.” 

“ And why not?” said Tom; but he felt a cold perspiration start thick over 
his face as he spoke—felt that he drew his breath unevenly. During the last 
three hours he had been smoothing everything beautifully to his conscience, 
still he had not bargained for this; for having, without a moment’s warning, to 
commit himself by speech to the thing he meant te do! “Why shouldn’t she 
come and stay with us just the same ?” 

“You ask me that, brother ?” 

* Don’t you hear that I ask it?” 

“ Then I should think your own common-sense might give you an answer,” 
Miss Collinson cried, with energy; “ but men are like that; men, even the best 
of them, are like that! A passing gratification to their vanity, and no matter if 
a woman’s happiness has to pay for it! No matter that Susan Fielding should 
suffer, so long as you were amused for a fortnight, Tom!” 

“And suppose ”—what a wrench it cost him to bring the words out—“ sup- 
pose I have no intention that Susan Fielding should suffer! that I care for her 
as much—that I care for her more, a hundredfold, than she can care for me ?” 

For once in her life Eliza Collinson stood speechless. From the list of pos- 
sibilities, virtuous or the reverse, that her heart had ever predicted for Tom, the 
one possibility of marriage had been rigidly excluded. She had never admitted 
to herself the actual suspicion of her brother possessing a wife ; had never re- 
newed the question so curtly put aside by him on the first night of his arrival. 
Still (by one of those processes without form or syllogism, through which we are 
told the feminine intelligence does form conclusions) Eliza Collinson’s mind had 
arrived at the conviction that Tom was not a free man. Mr. Mildmay, the cu- 
rate, had years ago quitted Halfont for some foreign chaplaincy ; she had, there- 
fore, no channel of information, save through Tom himself, as to the past. But 
the little he did from time to time let fall, the soreness with which he shrank 
from any allusion to his New Zealand life, had been sufficient to convince her 
that there was “something wrong” in his relations with the people he had left 
behind there ; some other story of wrong-doing besides that of the man who, 
according to Tom’s own account, had wrought his ruin. 

“I’m so surprised I can’t get out a word! You—you in love with poor little 
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Susan Fielding! and here have I been asking her to dinner and everything ! 
People will say I encouraged it—and Mr. Fielding, my best friend, scarce cold 
in his grave. Oh, I don’t think I’ve deserved this!” And Miss Collinson’s 
voice gave premonition of tears. 

“ Eliza,” exclaimed Tom, harshly, “ before you let loose the flood-gates, per- 
haps you'll have the goodness to tell me what you are making so much noise | 
about? I'll be hanged if I know. Susan Fielding is a pretty girl, and | like 
her—well, am in love with her, if you choose. What next? Because the 
women of a family don’t marry is no reason that I ever heard of for the men 
remaining bachelors.” 

“Marry—you! Do you mean—am I to think that you mean marriage ?” 

“A pretty question, upon my word!” cried Collinson, with a laugh. “ Leave 
ultra-proper people alone for having ultra-improper thoughts! What the dick- 
ens should I mean but marriage, Miss Collinson ?” 

“Well, you see, I never thought of you as a marrying man! I mean,” cried 
Eliza, with a feeble burst of courage, “I looked upon you so long in my own 
mind as a married man—eighteen months, you must remember—that even now 
I can scarce believe you have not got a wife, and—” 

She was interrupted by an oath from Collinson; an oath not especially loud, 
but that sounded unpleasantly emphatic in the dead silence of the heath. ‘ And 
you've been talking to Susan, this way, I’ll be sworn! Let me find you trying 
that game on at your peril! You drove me to the bad with your canting piety, 
when I was a boy. I told you so the first night I returned, and | repeat it again. 
You drove me to the bad before I knew what bad was ; and now, if you keep that 
girl from me, you'll finish the work well. What does an old maid like you know 
of men’s lives, of men’s temptations? What business have you to interfere in 
this at all? I love Susan Fielding—you don’t know the meaning of the word, 
still I choose to repeat it to you—I love Susan Fielding, and I mean to marry 
her, to work for her, to reform for her. If you stand between us, you'll stand be- 
tween me and my last chance of becoming an altered man. Now, do as you 
will!” 

Having relieved his own uneasy conscience by this small outburst of injus- 
tice, Tom Collinson felt better, and marched on along the path, leaving Eliza to 
follow him or not as she cheose. She followed him; overtook him; stole up 
her hand, not without trembling anticipation of rebuff, under his arm: “ I’ve 
never said a word of you to Susan but what was good, my dear!” All out of 
breath the poor woman jerked forth her contrition. “If my influence demoral- 
ized you, as you so often tell me it did, when you were young, it was thrcugh 
ignorance. I tried my best. I don’t suppose I understood boys’ natures—I 
don’t suppose I understand any one’s nature. When poor Mr. Fielding’s 
affairs are settled, Susan will have about forty pounds a year, or under, and you 
have nothing, and I had taken it into my head you were not a marrying man. 
Forgive me, Tom.” 

Tom Collinson burst into a laugh. “So—the cat’s out of the bag at last, 
then,” he cried. “You are afraid of having to support, not only me, but my 
wife.” The word, this time, came out tolerably glibly. ‘Set your mind at rest, 
Eliza. My notion of domestic bliss is not to reside with a spinster sister, 1 can 
tell you. When I marry, !’ll live in my own house, and be master of it, too; no 
fear!” 

Mr. Collinson did not trouble himself to state where the house should be, 
neither did he specify by what particular branch of labor he meant to support it; 
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but he said enough to convince Eliza that on the day of his marriage with Susan 
Fielding he would be a reformed man. He would abandon brandy-and-water, 
smoking, extravagance of al] kinds ; would take steadfastly to work ; in her de- 
clining years, his sister’s home (she had had this promise made to her once be- 
fore) should be under his roof. The prospective generosity to herself Miss Col- 
.linson appraised, perhaps, at its true value, but she believed, with all the faith 
of her upright heart, in the blessing an honorable love might work for Tom ; 
and by the time she reached home was deep in speculation as to whether 
her lavender silk, turned, would do to wear at the wedding, also whether they 
could contrive without a waiter for the breakfast or not! 

“1 know, of course, this house would not be large enough for a married 
couple,” she remarked before they parted for the night. “Still, 1 could sleep 
very comfortably with Betsey, and turn my room into another sitting-room. So 
just at first, ’till you find anything bigger and get settled, I hope you won’t mind 
staying here ?” 

A proposal that Tom instantly and magnanimously accepted. That Susan’s 
voice was stil] unheard in the matter did not trouble him. He was no diffident 
or despondent lover. His own mind was made up finally: Eliza won over, 
any little difficulty regarding Susan’s consent would be solved by a week spent 
together under the same roof; for Tom, like most persons of his stamp, had un- 
bounded belief in the power of propinquity. 

“I’m turning over a new leaf and no mistake,” he thought, as he smoked his 
last pipe on the doorstep, under the clear June night. “ Why did I shilly-shally 
so long. Isn’t the past done with as much as if I had lived it out in another 
world? It was another world. There are not the same customs and opinions 
—hang it all! there are not the same stars even, here in England, as there were 
in New Zealand !” 

The idea of utter separation conveyed by that difference in the stars was 
really comforting. At three-and-twenty, Tom Collinson’s intellect and moral 
sense were not very much more advanced than they had been at fifteen. What 
social obligation cou/d exist between a Christian man in England and people 
who lived at the antipodes? Did not the weight of the whole globe constitute 
a burial as final as seven feet of soil in a churchyard? Was his happiness, was 
poor little Susan’s happiness to be sacrificed because there was one chance in a 
thousand of a certain ugly ghost not keeping quiet in its grave? Did not most 
men, did not the very best men go to the altar with some uncomfortable secret, 
some lurking memory not altogether suited to a marriage feast ? 

Thinking these things Tom took another long look at the consolatory stars ; 
then went away, whistling the last music-hall air, to his bed—“ Poor fellow, be- 
ginning early hours already,” thought Eliza—and, whatever the sins that ought 
to have weighed upon his conscience, slept the sleep of a school-boy. 








THE ASTOR LIBRARY. 


VERYBODY knows the story of John Jacob Astor—how he was born 
E in the little town of Waldorf, near classic Heidelberg, more than a 
century ago; how his family were poor, and so two of his four brothers went 
abroad to seek their fortunes—one in London and the other in America; how 
John Jacob followed their example, and, joining his brother in London, began his 
life of industry and perseverance ; how, when the independence of the United 
States was established, he sailed for Baltimore with a stock of musical instru- 
ments to sell on commission ; how accident turned his attention to the fur trade, 
in which he embarked, and laid the foundation of a stupendous fortune ; how he 
founded a colony in the Northwest, whitened the seas with the sails of his 
ships, foresaw the future greatness of New York, and bought wild lands where 
now are reared magnificent residences and public buildings ; how he lived to 
the age of eighty-five years, and dying, crowned a life which had answered all 
its intentions, by bequeathing a beautiful charity to his native Waldorf and to 
the city wherein his wealth had been accumulated—an institution to bear his 
name with honor to the remotest posterity. 

As early as 1839, Mr. Astor had it in view to found a public library in the 
city of his adoption. Althougn in mercantile life, he associated much with per- 
sons even then celebrated in literature; while his business and social relations 
with Irving, Halleck and Cogswell, doubtless tended in a great degree to turn 
his mind in the same direction. To the judgment and knowledge of Dr. Joseph 
G. Cogswell he trusted fully in arranging the details of the proposed library, and 
when, in 1842, the latter gentleman was appointed to accompany Washington 
Irving, as Secretary of the Legation, to Spain, Mr. Astor promptly named him 
librarian of the library in embryo, and thus succeeded in retaining his invalua- 
ble services. The first purchase of books for the Astor Library was made at 
the sale of Major Douglas’s library, March 15, 1839, and consisted of about forty 
volumes, and from this time to Mr. Astor’s death, about one thousand volumes 
were bought for the same purpose, including a copy of Audubon’s “ Birds of 
America,” purchased by himself. Mr. Astor’s bequest, contained in two codicils 
to his will, appropriated the sum of $400,000 “ to the establishment of a public 
library in the City of New York,” and vested the management of the institution 
in eleven trustees, originally appointed by himself, and thereafter to be renewed 
in cases of death, resignation, or removal, by persons appointed by the remain- 
ing trustees. 

In 1848, after the death of Mr. Astor, the library management was fully or- 
ganized. Dr. Joseph G. Cogswell was appointed superintendent, in compliance 
with the known wishes of Mr. Astor, and sent to Europe to purchase books ; 
and architects were employed to draw plans for the erection of a suitable build- 
ing. Dr. Cogswell returned in 1849 with 20,000 volumes, selected in London 
and Paris, which were temporarily deposited in a building in Bond street. On 
the 14th of March, the corner-stone of the building was laid in Lafayette place, 
the site selected for it by Mr. Astor himself. The plan of Mr. A. Saeltzer, an 
accomplished architect, was adopted, and on the 9th of January, 1854. the books 
having been classified and properly arranged on the shelves, the building was 
first opened to the public. At this time, importations from Europe and other 
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purchases had increased the number of volumes in the library to about 80,000, 
and the additions in the next two years brought it up to the full complement of 
the building. At this juncture, and when further accessions to the library 
threatened to be precluded by want of room, Mr. William B. Astor, eldest son 
of the founder, munificently gave to the trustees a piece of land adjoining 
the library building, measuring 80 by 120 feet, and proceeded to erect upon it a 
second structure, similar to the first in design, which was completed and opened 
to the public on the rst of September, 1859, a complete rearrangement of all the 
books having been made in the two buildings in the meantime. In 1866, Mr. 
Wm. B. Astor presented to the library the sum of $50,000; $20,000 to be imme- 
diately expended in books, and $30,000 to be added to the general fund of the 
institution. This donation, added to those previously made by Mr. Wm. B. As- 
tor, and including the cost of the new building and the ground on which it was 
erected, made his gifts to the library amount to the sum of $300,000, and the 
whole sum invested in the library to $700,000. 

The cost of the two buildings containing the library has been the sum of 
$289,870 72; that of the books, inclusive of the catalogue of the library, $224,- 
git 81; and the library possesses invested funds to the amount of $222,393 69, 
the interest on which sum supports it. The number of books contained in the 
library is, in round numbers, 137,000, giving as the average cost of each vol- 
ume, about $1 64. When we take into consideration the great number of costly 
books that have been purchased for the institution, this low average is a remark- 
able illustration of the judgment which has been exhibited in the purchases. 

The building in which these 137,000 volumes are contained, comprises the 
two structures as mentioned, situated on Lafayette place between Fourth 
street and Astor place, and presents a frontage, 130 feet in length by 70 feet 
in height, of brick, ornamented with brown-stone mouldings, in the Byzantine 
style of architecture. The depth of the building is roo feet. 

The system of arrangement of the books in the Astor Library is that of 
classification by subjects, even to the minutest subdivision, and is based on the 
plan of Brunet, the great French bibliographer. The two library halls contain 
the two distinctive classes of books, science and literature ; the first in the South 
Building, the second in the North. The following table gives the primary sub- 
divisions of these two classes, as they are separated by alcoves and parts of al- 
coves, with the number of volumes in each: 

SOUTH BUILDING. NORTM BUILDING. 

. Theology - - - - - - 9,383 Chronology - - - - - - 1,199 
. Jurisprudence - - - - 6,605 Oriental History and Topography 3,321 
. Metaphysics, Political Economy, etc. 3,063 Ancient History - - - - - 2,337 
. Mathematics- - -*- - = 3,360 French History and Documents - - 4,451 
. Astronomy - - - - - 2,012 Italian, Spanish and Portuguese History - 2,452 
. Mechanics and Engineering - 1,211 . German, Dutch and Scandinavian History 2,707 
. Artof War -°> - = 736 . British History and Documents = - - 6,322 
. Architecture- + * © 1,135 American History and Documents - 8,699 
. Agriculture - - 1,304 . Linguistics and Philology - - 3,694 
. Botany - - - - - 1,441 . Classics—Greek and Latin - - . 2,682 
. Medicine - - - + 4,969 . French Literature - - - - - 4,254 
. Natural History - es serlhe 4374 . Italian, Spanish and Portuguese Literature 3,203 
. Chemistry and Physics - - - 2,464 . German, Dutch and Scandinavian Litera- 

. Practical Arts and Domestic Economy 2,917 ture - . - - - - - 4,254 
. Fine Arts - - - - - - «© 2,336 British Literature - - - - + 5,499 
. Transactions of Learned Societies 4,682 . American Literature - - - - 1,155 
. Geography and Charts” - - - 1,829 . Mexican and South American History and 

. Patents - - - - - - 1,965 Literature - - - - - 1,338 
. Bibliography and Literary History - 7131 . Voyages and Travels - . - - 3,890 
. Archeology - - - - 619 8. Duplicates and Pamphlets - - - 11,750 
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The alcoves number 28 in each building, or 56 in all; each alcove contains 
123 shelves capable of holding an average of 29 volumes each ; and as there are 
6,888 shelves, the complement of the two !ibrary halls is 200,000 volumes. The 
shelving of the Astor Library, if placed in a continuous line, would extend about 
four miles ; the books, laid end to end, would reach about thirty miles ; their 
cost we have already given, and their weight is about zootons. Now let us see 
what all this weight, proportion and cost are worth from the intellectual point of 
view. 

Having brought the reader thus far with me, I am now prepared to accom- 
pany him through the alcoves of the library, whose general features I have just 
enumerated, and a few of whose noteworthy books 1 propose to point out; 
premising, however, that in order to complete his survey of the institution prac- 
tically, he will have to walk a full mile, and that, allowing each department its 
tair share of attention, the entire examination will occupy about five hours. 

The system of classification of the Astor Library is based on the best possi- 
ble model, for it follows the plan of creation. Commencing in the southeast 
corner of the South ‘Building, it proceeds with the sun from east to west. Be- 
ginning with the structure and formation of the earth we inhabit, as the first step 
in knowledge, we find here all the works on geology, paleontology, mines and 
the processes of mining, and minerals. Here are the “ Transactions and Jour- 
nals of the Geological Society of London ;” the Geological Surveys of various 
States and countries ; Agassiz’s great work, “ Poissons Fossiles,” in 3 vols. fo- 
lio, profusely illustrated; Goldfuss’s “ Petrifacta Germaniz,” 3 vols. folio; 
Owen’s works on Geology and Fossils ; Hugh Falconer’s superb “ Paleontologi- 
cal Memoirs,” 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1868, illustrated ; Transactions of Continen- 
tal Societies; the principal text-books, manuals, and monographs on geology 
and paleontology. Next we have the works on mining and mineralogy. Pon- 
son’s “ Exploitation des Mines de Houille,” a work on the mining of sea-coal, 
with folio volume of illustrations ; Truran’s important work on the manufacture 
of iron; Simonin’s “La Vie Souterraine,” republished by Appleton, with the 
magnificent lates, under the title “ Underground Life,” giving the best popular 
idea of mining processes and dangers; Karsten’s “Archiv fiir Mineralogie ;” 
and the transactions of mining societies all over the world. 

From the structure and composition of the earth, we pass to the study of its 
inhabitants ; beginning with the lowest order of life in natural history, the in- 
fusoria and radiata, and rising through the classes of reptiles, insects, fish, birds, 
animals, to man. Here we have “ Ferussac et Deshayes’s Histoire Naturelle 
des Mollusques,” in 4 folio vols., richly illustrated with colored plates ; Kiener’s 
“Tconographie des Coquilles Vivantes,” 9 vols. 8vo., colored illustrations ; the 
“ Conchologica Iconica” of Reeve, in 16 vols. 4to, and still unfinished ; these 
and other works on shells are all superbly illustrated in the highest style of art, 
and in the most accurate manner. On Entomology, there are the works of 
Olivier, Curtis, Fabricius, Geoffroy, Donovan, Drury, Stoll, Lamarck and many 
others, nearly all of which are brilliantly illustrated. On Ichthyology there are 
Cuvier, Donovan, Lacépéde, Agassiz, Buffon, Jardine. Ornithology is repre- 
sented in some of the most magnificent works in the world. Not to mention 
Audubon—of which this library possesses the original edition in a magnificent 
copy, purchased by John Jacob Astor himself, as before stated—there are the 
works of John Gouid, comprised in 16 vols. and 62 parts, all in folio, and all 
illustrating, in the most exquisite and brilliant colors, the forms of birds of all 
couatries. They comprise the birds of Europe, of Asia, Australia, and the 
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Himalaya, with monographs on the toucan, humming-birds and other species, 
all illustrated in the same gorgeous coloring. Then there is Selby’s “ British 
Ornithology,” in two mammoth folios ; Malherbe’s “ Iconographie des Picidées,”’ 
illustrating the life and habits of the woodpecker, 4 vols. folio, Metz, 1862, illus- 
trated ; Levaillant on “ Paroquets and Birds of Paradise,” 4 vols. folio; Mme. 
Knip on “ Pigeons,” 2 vols. folio; Werner on “ Paroquets,” folio; and all the 
text-books and authorities on this fruitful and interesting subject; not to 
forget Gray’s “ Genera of Birds,” 3 vols. 4to, London. 

Then we come to the Mammalia, and find this subject also well represented 
in Cuvier, Buffon, Hardwicke, Shaw, Harris (Game Animals of South Africa) 
and others. Last we reach the subject of man, and find him discussed in the 
works of Pritchard, Pickering, Smith, Latham, Brace, etc. Of works of impor- 
tance to the race, coming as considerations of collateral issues, are the “ Vestiges 
of the Natural History of Creation,” Darwin’s “ Origin of Species,” Figuier’s 
“World before the Deluge,” Clark’s “ Mind in Nature,” Hartwig’s “ Harmonies 
of Nature,” and others, sufficiently scientific to convey needed information, and 
sufficiently popular to insure the attention of the general reader. Leaving 
Natural History we pass to the alcove devoted to Chemistry and Physics. Thus 
we have the earth and its inhabitants, including man, and now we proceed in due 
order to the examination of the chemistry of nature, and of the imponderable 
forces that go to support life. This department is well supplied with the text- 
books, but is wanting in the important publications that record the latest dis- 
coveries and results in these sciences. And it may as well here be stated that 
the library is materially deficient in the latest productions in science ; other less 
important departments having been filled up to the exclusion of these. The 
library is so admirably supplied with scientific works published prior to the war, 
that it is to be regretted that similar judgment has not been exercised in the 
purchases made since that time, and the record thus sustained to the present. 
The books in this department treat upon the subjects of chemistry, physics, 
electricity and galvanism, and the application of those forces, meteorology and 
the science of storms. A remarkable and quaint work is “ Astra Castra; Ex- 
periments and Adventures in the Atmosphere, by Hatton Turnor,” 4to., London, 
1865. This book is a collection of all known information on aeronautics and 
kindred subjects, illustrated by photo-zincographs in profusion. 

The next department illustrates the laws of social intercourse and the art of 
living, and comprises books on commerce, banking, the practical arts and manu- 
factures, domestic economy and the patent specifications of all nations. Here 
we must pause a moment to refer more particularly to the valuable collection of 
British patents presented to the library by the British government. This work 
already comprises 1,600 volumes, in quarto and folio, and includes the specifica- 
tions and plates of every patent issued in Great Britain, from 1611 to the pres- 
ent time, and is continued at the rate of about eighty volumes yearly. The As- 
tor Library is one of the few libraries on this continent designated as custodians 
of this work, so invaluable to inventors and discoverers. 

We have now reached the western end of the building, which, for conven- 
ience sake, is devoted to the subject of fine arts, including works on sculpture, 
painting, glass staining, wood. carving, cameo cutting, and cognate subjects, 
The eastern end is devoted to Music, and the more cumbrous works on Ar- 
cheology and Antiquities. Here are to be found superb copies of the galleries 
of the “Musée Frangais,” “ Pitti Palace,” the “ Florence Gallery,” “ Museo 
Borbonico,” “ Dresden Gallery,” “ Munich Gallery,” the rare frescoes of Raphael 
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in the Vatican, colored by hand in imitation of the originals; the illuminated 
books ot the Middle Ages, Owen Jones’s “ Alhambra,” Dickenson’s great col- 
ored illustrations of the English Exhibition of 1851, Rubens’s Paintings illustra- 
ting the Bible, in photograph, and very many other of the most important and 
valuable collections of engravings, most of them proofs before letter. Here the vis- 
itor will be glad to pause awhile and inspect these rich art-treasures, glance over 
the biographies of the great masters of art, and casually examine the text-books 
and guides to the practice of the arts themselves. Then we resume our system- 
atic examination with the subject next in order, the cultivation of the earth for 
the sustenance of man. Agriculture, horticulture, the rearing of domestic animals 
and fowls, general farming, and everything that pertains to the science of rural 
economy, are found here. Notable among these books are the “ Pomona Italiana ” 
of Gallesio, illustrating, in five volumes folio, the fruits of Italy, and embellished 
with colored plates; the “ Pomologie Frangaise” of Poiteau, in four folio vol- 
umes, brilliantly illustrated ; the “ Pomona Britannica” of Brookshaw, in one 
folio volume ; Morton’s “ Account of the Prince Consort’s Farms,” illustrated ; 
Wingfield and Joknson’s “ Poultry Book,” with illustrations after pictures by 
Harrison Weir; and Trimble’s capital treatise on the “ Insect Enemies of Fruit 
and Fruit Trees,” also illustrated. Now we pass, naturally enough, to the sub- 
ject of Botany, the structure and laws of plants, which occupies the next alcove. 
The subject of flowers, like that of birds, offers an endless and beautiful field for 
illustration, and that advantage has been taken of the fact, is obvious in this depart- 
ment. Here are Lambert’s “Genus Pinus,” a mammoth folio in three volumes ; 
“ Flora Brasilia,” in two volumes ; Roxburgh’s celebrated “Coromandel Plants,” 
in three volumes folio; “ Plante Asiatice Rariores” of Wallich, also in three 
volumes ; Sibthorp’s “ Flora Graeca,” in ten volumes, folio; the Works of Hum- 
boldt and Bonpland, in 13 vols. folio ; Martin’s “ Historia Palmarum,” 3 vols. fo- 
lio; and finally, Fitch and Hooker’s “ Description of the Victoria Regia, or Gi- 
gantic Water-lily.” All of these books, and many more, are illustrated with all 
the wealth of color with which they are susceptible of being treated; and few 
departments in the library will better repay the intelligent eye seeking for beauty 
than this. 

Again, the gradation of the system is easy, and we find ourselves in the next 
alcove, in the department appropriated to the analysis of plants and minerals, 
with a view to discovering their virtues for healing and preserving life. Here 
not only are the great subdivisions of anatomy, surgery, physiology, morbid 
anatomy and pathology, carefully classified and arranged, but the science of 
medicine, the investigations into the subjects of food and diet, the treatment of 
each separate disease, are one and all arranged symmetrically, each subdivision 
being isolated from the rest, yet each in its regular order bearing on the rest. 
Among the more prominent books in this department are, Mascagni’s great 
work on Anatomy, probably the largest book in the library, with plates of extra- 
ordinary size, colored after life; the “‘ Anatomie de l’Homme” of Bourgery et 
Jacob, in 15 vols. folio, illustrated with colored plates ; Cruveilhier’s “ Anatomie 
Pathologique,” 2 vols. folio, illustrated ; Lebert’s “ Traité d’Anatomie Patholo- 
gique,” 4 vols. folio, illustrated ; Giinther’s “ Lehre von den Blutigen Opera- 
tionen” (The Great Operations in Surgery), illustrated in colors, 7 vols. folio ; 
Auger’s “ Traité Iconographique sur Maladies Chirurgicales,” 4to., illustrated. 
Sichel’s “ Iconographie Opthalmologique,” a beautiful work on diseases of the 
eye, profusely illustrated, 2 vols. 4to. Besides these, there are all the important 
text-hooks, monographs, and treatises on diseases and their remedies ; works on 
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insanity, on poisons, on electricity, galvanism, mesmerism, and animal magnet- 
ism, as remedial agents, and a large collection of the medical periodicals of Eu- 
rope and America, giving the latest information on the subject. This depart- 
ment is exceptionally well sustained in the purchase of all new and esteemed 
authorities, and is one of the richest as well as largest in the whole collection. 

Emerging now from the domain of matter, we enter that of mind and its pro- 
ductions. Ascending to the second floor, we begin with the alcove immediateiy 
over that elucidating the material structure of the earth, and find it devoted to 
Metaphysics, Moral and Social Philosophy, Education, Political Economy, and 
such mental aberrations as are elucidated in the study of the occult sciences— 
Demonology, Witchcraft, and Spiritualism. 

As these may be supposed to comprise the laws of mind, so the next succeed- 
ing alcoves comprehend the laws of matter—Mathematics, Astronomy, Naviga- 
tion, Optics, Light, and Heat. The collection of mathematical works is particu- 
larly rich, containing, besides the usual treatises on the simple branches, numer- 
ous works on the science of life assurance, and tables of the duration of life, 
tables of logarithms, the “ Nautica! Almanac,” calculations of eclipses, La 
Place’s “ Mécanique Celeste,” and others of the more abstruse works. Next we 
find elucidated the operations of mind upon matter. Here are the books on Me- 
chanics, Hydraulics, and Hydrostatics, Civil Engineering, and the Art of War; 
the latter covering the building of fortifications, the manufacture of munitions 
of war, the consolidation and organization of armies, the conduct of actual con- 
flict, and many later theories and regulations growing out of the late rebellion. 

Having traced man through his physical and mental characteristics, the 
work he performs, his social and political affiliations, the food that perpetuates 
him, and the diseases that sicken and kill him, we come now to his domiciliary 
habits, and “the house we live in.” Architecture is next under consideration 
in the regular rotation, and occupies the entire western end of the second floor. 

Here the whole subject of building, from a cathedral to a pig-sty, is consid- 
ered t# extenso. There are here, too, very many superb illustrated works ; in- 
stance, the “Cathedral of Cologne,” the “Mosque of St. Sophia,” the “ Villa 
Architecture of France,” the “ Buildings of Modern Paris,” and numerous 
others. Here, too, are beautiful works on house and church decoration, all the 
varieties of cottage and farm building, monasteries, palaces, galleries, club-houses 
—every conceivable structure for the accommodation or interest of man. We 
have now nearly reached the end of the scientific system ; and next in its order 
is the subject of Jurisprudence—the laws of man. Here we have all the statutes 
that have been devised for our proper government ; all the criticisms and an- 
alyses of laws ; all the reports of cases occurring under the action of law; all 
the conflicts with law. From this topic-——human law—we enter the subject which 
completes the superstructure so admirably devised and so perfectly executed— 
Theology, the law of God. We commenced with the lowest order of creation, 
and we end with the Creator himself. We begin with earth and end with heaven 
—or, at least, with the theologian’s idea of that sphere. 

The subject of Theology occupies the greater part of four alcoves. Begin- 
ning with Ancient Mythology, it traces the progress of religion and ecclesiastical 
history by regular steps down to the present day. There is the Bible in many 
languages ; there is the ancient Hebrew Talmud, the Greek Pentateuch, the 
Mahommedan Koran in the original Arabic; there are Expositions, Concord- 
ances, Essays, Sermons ; the works of the Greek, Latin, and early English 
fathers ; controversial writings, lives of Christ and the Apostles, and the Saints 
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and the Reformers. From Moses to Joe Smith and Brigham Young they are 
all here, and all subjected to the crucial tests of calm criticism and passionate 
opposition. Having thus given what attention we could in this brief space to the 
scientific portion of the Astor Library, we will next consider the department of 
Literature, which occupies, as before mentioned, the whole of the North Building. 

Beginning, as in the other building, in the southeast corner, we find there 
all the books on the Origin of Language, the History of Letters, the early in- 
scriptions, cuneiform and hieroglyphic, the “ Monde Primitiv” of De Gebelin, 
the works of Gronovius, Vossius, Erasmus and Buxtorf. Next come Philology and 
Linguistics—the progress of language, the history and analyses of tongues. These 
are the first rounds of the ladder of learning. Commencing with the Oriental 
languages, we have grammars, dictionaries, chrestomathies and vocabularies of 
the earliest tongues, Sanskrit, Hindostanee, Chaldee, Hebrew, Greek and Latin ; 
the languages of Turkey, Persia, Arabia and China. Here is a curious book in 
7 vols. folio, bound in crimson silk; it is the “ Kitah i haft kiel zun,” or, “ Book 
of the Seven Seas,” a Persian Dictionary and Grammar, by the King of Oude. 
Then there is Raja-Radh-Kant-Bahadoor’s Sanskrit Dictionary in 3 vols. 4to. 
Also, Guignes’s Monster Dictionary of Chinese, French and Latin; a ponderous 
folio. The “ Kanghi Tsztien,” or Imperial Chinese Dictionary, is in 26 parts, 
printed on rice-paper and enclosed in 6 boxes ; as the custom of the Chinese is 
to preserve their volumes in this manner instead of binding. The languages of 
the South-Sea Islands, and of the Indians of South and North America are also 
represented here. And presently we enter upon the living languages of the 
civilized nations, and find their history, structure, and genius all exposed, even 
to their: dialects, idioms, “argot” and “slang.” Having thus gained an insight 
into the various tongues and the modes of learning them, we are prepared to 
examine the literatures existing in them. And first in order are the classic 
writings of Greece and Rome. 

The first book in this department that attracts our attention is the “ Editio 
Princeps” of Homer, in two folio volumes, printed at Florence in 1488, in the 
ancient Greek characters, and looking as fresh and distinct as if it had just come 
out of the press, instead of being a trifle under four centuries old. While we 
are upon Homer, we note the original edition of Pope’s translation of the Iliad 
and Odyssey in eleven volumes, with the autograph of “ A. Pope.” On the cover 
of the first volume, “ Received of my Lady Massam, two guineas,” etc. Here 
is Lemaire’s edition of the “Classiques Latins,” in 143 vols., crimson morocco, 
from the library of Louis Philippe. Here too is Valpy’s superb Delphin edition, 
the “ Bipont”” edition, and many others, original and translated. Homer alone 
is represented in editions, lexicons and translations, by 160 different volumes. 

French history, in the next alcove, begins with the early Gallic chronicles, 
and is very full, comprising the provincial and town histories, Mémoires, family 
history and genealogy, biography, and full histories of the two great revolutions. 
Napoleon Bonaparte is thoroughly considered—the books referring to his life’ 
numbering 223 volumes. Among these may be especially mentioned the “ Cor- 
respondance de Napoleon I.,”’ published by order of Napoleon III., in 23 
vols. 4to., commenced in 1858 and continued to 1867; containing 18,880 letters, 
extending only to the year 1812. A very interesting work is the “Vie de Na- 
poleon” of Arnault, in 2 vols., bound in one large folio, filled with lithographic 
illustrations, from the works of the first French painters, of the battles and other 
notable deeds of the Great Captain. The “ Galeries de Versailles,” in 12 vols. 
folio; Laborde’s “ Monuments de la France,” 2 vols. folio; “ Tableaux de la 
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Revolution Frangaise,” 3 vols. folio; the “ Livre d’or de ia Noblesse,” illustra- 
ting French Heraldry in metals and colors. These and many other important 
and elegant works are comprised in this department. 

The next alcove is directly opposite that of the Greek and Latin Classics, 
and contains, appropriately, the histories of Greece, Rome and Byzantium ; with 
works on Chivalry, earlier Ancient History, Herculaneum and Pompeii. The lat- 
ter subject offers many finely-illustrated books for consideration, among which, 
perhaps, the most remarkable is that of Zahn—* Plus beaux Ornemens de Pom- 
peii, d’Herculaneum, et de Stabiz,” 3 vols. large folio, colored plates. The 
“Ruines de Pompeii” of Mazois is also important, as is also the “ Antichita 
d’Ercolano,” a truly magnificent work in 9 folio volumes ; the “ Museo Pio Cle- 
mentino,” 7 vols. folio; the “ Iconographie Grecque,” 7 vols. folio. These are 
a few of the more important books in this alcove. 

Now we come to the subject of Orientalia—the topography, history, and lit- 
erature of the East—which is richer in the Astor Library than in any other col- 
lection of books in this country. The writings of Persia, Arabia, and Hindo- 
stan are found here, both in the originals and in translations, as in the British 
“Oriental Translation Fund,” and the “Collection Orientale” of France. All 
the travels in these interesting countries are here to the latest—the “ History of 
the British Empire in India,” the “ Mahabarata,” the “ Vedas” and “ Puranas,” 
the laws and holy books of India. Here may be found the true sources of the 
inspiration of the Bible, or some of the most extraordinary coincidences known 
to literature. Here, also, is a copy of the “ Arabian Nights ”—the “ Alif Laila,” 
in the original Arabic, in four vols. 8vo. Here, too, are the works on the “ His- 
tory of the Gypsies,” those strange nomads who have overrun every country 
and, with the restlessness of the Wandering Jew, are still on the march, without 
apparent end or object, home, or salvation in view. There are here numerous 
works finely illustrated, presenting the life and customs of the Orientals, which 
are well worthy examination. 

The northeastern corner alcove is devoted to the subjects preliminary and 
adjunct to the study of history, and corresponding to the Origin of Language and 
Letters, directly opposite. These are the books on numismatics, heraldry, in- 
scriptions, chronology, costumes of all nations, etc. The subjects of voyages and 
travels are contained in eight divisions of the corner alcoves fronting on the main 
hall, and comprise accounts of all countries that have ever been visited by the 
navigator and the discoverer. This completes our examination of the lower 
floor, and we will accordingly ascend to the second story, which is entirely de- 
voted to the two subjects of British and American History and Literature. 
American history commences with the accounts of the early navigators. Among 
these, one, rare and curious, is Peter Martyr’s “ History of Travaile in the West 
and East Indies;” London, 1577. Another, still more quaint and rare, is 
“Purchas: His Pilgrims,” London, 1625-26, § vols. folio, full turkey morocco, 


bound by Clarke—a remarkably fine copy; Hackluyt’s “ Collection of Voyages,” 


in 3 vols. folio; Oviedo’s “ Historia de las Indias,” Salamanca, 1549, and Valla- 
dolid, 1557, bound by Bedford in full russia—a fine copy in perfect preservation ; 
the collections of the Hackluyt Society; the fine set. nearly complete, of the 
uncompletable De Bry—* Peregrinationem ”—these are the foundations on 
which is raised the gigantic superstructure of American history. Lord King- 
borough’s “ Mexico,” which is in this department, must not be forgotten ; it is 
in g folio volumes, finely illustrated, and has the reputation of having ruined its 


projector. The histories of Mexico, of the West India Islands, and of the 
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various States of Central and South America, lead the way gradually to that of 
the United States, which is comprised in all the prominent general histories, and 
in biographies, local histories, statistical works, etc. The collection on the sub- 
ject of the late war comprises 189 volumes and 115 pamphlets, which, consider- 
ing the fact that there have been nearly 10,000 separate publications on this 
subject issued, is certainly meagre. The American Historical Department is 
not by any means a specialty of the library, and might be very greatly improved 
and brought more fairly into competition with the other classes of books with 
advantage to the institution. The histories of the different States are classified 
separately, each State by itself. The balance of this department is occupied by 
the large collection of United States and State documents, statutes, laws, etc., 
excepting the corner alcove, which is devoted to the small collection of Ameri- 
can literature. 

The department of English literature is fairly large, and though not at all 
full on the early poets and other writers, is yet a creditable representation of the 
subject. Commencing with essays and collections of the principal authors, as 
Johnson, Swift, Addison, Steele, Sterne, Bolingbroke, Walpole, Chesterfield 
and others, we have their biographies, notes and criticisms on their writings 
and everything else that will serve to illustrate them. Then come poetry and 
the drama. Here are the collections of Percy, Ellis and others of the early 
English poetry ; the works of Chaucer, Spencer, Pope, Dryden, Surrey, Wyatt, 
Suckling and other well-known names, some of them in the original editions ; of 
these, one interesting relic is the first edition of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” small 
4to., London, 1668 ; and another is a quaint, old black-letter Chaucer, folio, Lon- 
don, 1561. The modern poets are well represented in numerous editions, in- 
cluding the school of young writers of the present day. The early drama is 
represented by Wycherley, Congreve, Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher, Mar- 
lowe and Mason; also, by collections of old plays, Bell’s, Scott’s, Inchbald’s and 
others; Dramatic Biography, critical essays on the dramatists, and that brings 
us to Shakespeare. 

There are here twenty-six separate editions of Shakespeare’s writings, and 
101 volumes of essays, criticism, concordance, analysis, glossary, etc. ; making 
in all, upon this interesting subject, 350 volumes. Of these, the most valuable 
is, of course, the first folio edition of Shakespeare’s works, being the first col- 
lected edition of his plays, published in London, 1623. This copy is a very fine 
one, and was purchased at the sale of the Duke of Buckingham’s library; its 
market value is probably $1,000. Next there is the “Second Folio,” published 
in 1632, and though not as rare as the other, still a very interesting and valuable 
link in the sequence. Boydell’s fine collection of engravings illustrating Shakes- 
peare is in the library, as is also the magnificent edition of his works published 
by James Orchard Halliwell, in sixteen folio volumes, profusely illustrated with 
engravings and notes. 

We pass now into the next alcove, with which we commence the subject of 
British history. This department is full and rich; the collection of early 
chronicles, as Hall, Grafton, Baker, Fabyan, Geoffrey of Monmouth, William of 
Malmesbury, Hollingshed, Froissart and Monstrelet first attract our attention ; 
next the collected histories of Hume, Smollett, Lingard, Walter, Macaulay, 
Froude; Somer’s Tracts, Grosse’s Antiquities, Hallam, Palgrave, Capgrave—these 
are some of the others that meet the eye as we casually glance at the shelves. 

The collection of county histories is very complete, including the really 
magnificent works of Manning and Bray on “Surrey,” 3 vols. folio; Clutter- 
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buck’s “ Hertford,” 3 vols. folio; Nichol’s “ Leicester,” 7 vols. folio; Ormerod’s 
“Chester,” 3 vols. folio; Surtees’s “ Durham,” 8 vols. folio—and others too nu- 
merous to note, but all issued in the most lavish style of the art of book-making. 
British Heraldry occupies a press by itself, and includes about 150 volumes. 
The Histories of Scotland and Ireland are arranged separately, and comprise 
the prominent authorities ; the rest of this department is given up to the large 
collection of British Parliamentary and other public documents. 

The collection of books on the subjects of bibliography and literary histo- 
ry, which may be considered as the key to this as to all other libraries, is placed 
in two rooms, built as an extension or wing on the eastern end of either building. 
This is certainly the finest and most complete collection of the kind in this 
country, and compares favorably with those of other countries. It was brought 
together by Dr. Joseph G. Cogswell at his own expense, and represents the 
labor and learning of a lifetime. Most of the volumes were presented to the 
library by Dr. Cogswell, and the balance purchased from him for a nominal sum. 
The collection includes all the celebrated authorities on bibliographical subjects ; 
the catalogues, many of them large and costly, of the prominent European libra- 
ries ; essays upon books and editions ; the general history of literature, and, in 
fact, all the implements necessary for the formation and classification of large 
collections of books, and the making them available for public use. 

Let me now direct the attention of the reader to the small collection of 
book-rarities, and zxcunabule, or early printed works, arranged under glass, in 
cases around the main stair-case, in the South Building. Of these the most 
ancient and most important is the Cicero’s “ De Officiis,” printed by Faust and 
Scheffer at Mayence in 1466. This is as fine a specimen of the work of the first 
printers as there probably is extant; the paper is as clean and the ink as fresh 
as the day it was printed, four hundred years ago, and nine years after the dis- 
covery of the art. There are here, also, two specimens of Caxton, one being a 
few leaves from the “ Recuyell des Histoires de Troye,” printed at Cologne in 
1471, and the other Higden’s “ Polychronicon,” printed in London, 1482. Glan- 
ville’s “ De Proprietatibus Rerum,” printed by Wynken de Worde, the successor 
of Caxton, in 1494, is also a handsome specimen. The first editions of Shakes- 
peare’s works and of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” are also here ; fac-simile speci- 
mens of a “ Block Book,” and of a Syriac Palimpsest ; a copy of “ Heures & 
l’usage de Rome,” printed on vellum, in 1500; a printed copy of an Arabic MS. ; 
a Breviary of the Church of Salisbury, London, 1555 ; a manuscript on vellum, 
“Fleur des Histoires de la Terre,” written in the year 1307, with ornamental ini- 
tials, and pictures in gold and colors; the “ Catholicon,” of John of Genoa, 
printed at Augsburg, 1469; and the “ Vocabulario en lengua Mexicana y Castil- 
lana,” Mexico, 1569-’71._ The library makes no specialty of collecting this class 
of books, and has only gathered these few as specimens illustrating the history 
of the art of printing. 


There were delivered to readers during the year 1867, the last of which I 
have reports, in the department of Science, 27,251 volumes ; in that of Litera- 
ture, 39,175 ; total 66,426 volumes. The subject most in demand was that of 
British literature—meaning poetry, essays and the drama—5,451. Novels alone 
count up 4,524; voyages and travels, 4,517. Add to these painting and sculp- 
ture, 2,372; sports and games and music, 735, and the literatures of countries 
other than British, 9,725, and we have a total of 27,324, or about three volumes 
out of seven read for pastime. Of the remaining works, those on theology, ju- 
risprudence and medicine, read entirely by students and professional men, num- 
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ber 9,555; the encyclopedias, examined by casual applicants, amount to 2,796 ; 
leaving 26,751 as the quota of those of the public who have read scientific and 
historical works for profit. Or we may account 10,660 of the 27,704 readers in 
the halls, or a little more than one in three, as the studying public in this con- 
nection, F 

The readers in the library are thus made up, as may be seen, of two-thirds 
idlers to one-third workers. Of these many are persons in no employment, who 
have been regular visitors for years; others are boys, who go there for their 
daily pabulum of “ Punch” and the “ Illustrated News,” or Marryat’s Novels ; 
others again are ladies who pass away an idle hour in glancing through the 
“ Musée Royale,” or some other illustrated work. You don’t find the me- 
chanic, the clerk, or the laboring man here ; or if he is here, he is seedy, out- 
at-elbows, and out of a situation. The picture which I have seen, drawn by 
enthusiastic newspaper hacks, of the rich capitalist and the mechanic sitting here 
side by side in honorable community of thought, burning the mid-day sun over 
abstruse writings, is agreeable, but also entirely fanciful. They don’t do it. If 
the rich man comes here, which is seldom, it is for a specific purpose, which 
having completed, he takes his departure. If the mechanic comes here, which 
is more seldom, it is by accident, or because he has nowhere else to go. The 
Astor Library is used chiefly by idlers and professional men, whose time is at 
their own disposal. This is a melancholy fact when we reflect how much there 
is here that would be of value to the mechanic or the clerk if it could only be 
brought into juxtaposition with them. The reason why it is not is because the 
library opens at ten o’clock, A. M., and closes at four o’clock, P. M. 

Undoubtedly, the library was intended by its founder more especially for the 
benefit of scholars, students, and writers, many of whom he knew, and knew, 
too, that they were the least able of any to afford themselves these necessities 
to them, which were luxuries to others. Thirty years ago, when Mr. Astor first 
formed the design of founding a library, the public of New York was not a read- 
ing public. Then the Society Library merely worried through an existence of 
little practical utility ; the Mercantile Library Association was struggling in its 
first efforts after strength and permanency; clerks did not read—had not been 
educated up to it; the educational system of New York was imperfect, and 
mechanics and mechanics’ sons were not as alive to the necessity and value of 
reading as they are now; indeed, reading was confined almost entirely to the 
professional and idle classes of educated men. Now, the spirit of invention is 
abroad, and every mechanic is desirous of accomplishing something original, and 
the study of what has been done in the past is a necessity to him; young men 
in business read constantly when they have the opportunity, day or night; as 
witness the reading-rooms of the Mercantile Library and Cooper Institute ; but 
these mechanics and these young men in business are employed during the day, 
and, therefore, this great treasury of knowledge and store-house of scientific and 
literary wealth is as a sealed book to those best constituted to profit by it, and 
who need it the most. Admitting that the policy of the library management 
heretofore has carried out the wishes, expressed or implied, of the founder, I 
may yet remark that a change in that policy in accordance with the altered con- 
dition of things might in no wise conflict with what would be the wishes of the 
founder, if he could express them at present. 

The great popular demand is that the Astor Library shall, in some way and 
by some means, open its vast resources to that large and important class of read- 
ers, whose time during the day is fully occupied by their business avocations. 

FRANK H. Norton. 











PYRAMUS AND THISBE. 


PERSONS : 
Stephen Young (33), Journalist. 
Catherine West (26), Teacher of Music. 

[Miss West’s apartment ; plainly but comfortably furnished ; a few prints and photographs on the walls ; 

a sofa, a piano, Enter Catherine, in walking-dress, with a roll of music in her hand.]} 
ATHERINE. Dear me! this dreadful smell of tobacco again! When it 

C doesn’t come in one way, it comes another ; when it isn’t the door it’s the 
window. There he sits at his own window, puffing his great pipe. I saw 
him as I crossed the street. And the wind always our way. I’m always to 
windward of that pipe. What’s a poor girl todo? (Shuts her window with a 
loud crash.) There! perhaps he'll hear that! What am#I1todo? I can’t go 
to my lessons smelling like a bar-room ; and certainly I can’t ask my little girls 
to come and take their lessons in this blinding cloud of smoke. Pshaw! it’s 
worse with the window shut than with it open. If I’m doomed to suffocate, 
I might as weli do it comfortably. (Raises the window violently.) Of course 
he’ll hear that, too. (Zaking off her bonnet at the mirror.) Heigho! what a 
dreadful humor I’m in! And on my birthday, too! Well, why shouldn’t one be 
out of sorts on one’s birthday as well as at any other time? Is it such a mighty 
privilege to have been born? Is life so easy and pleasant that I must make it a 
courtesy whenever I meet it with its grim old stare on the threshold of another 
year? Another year! another year added to twenty-five makes—makes-——upon 
my word it might as well make thirty at once—when you’re so tired, tired, 
tired! That, by the way, is for not having gone to sleep till four o’clock in the 
morning—for having a neighbor who turns night into day, talks for the benefit 
of the whole town, and has a dozen intimate friends against whom he'll nightly 
measure his lungs on any topic in the range of human ken. It was actually as 
much as I could do to help throwing my slipper in good earnest against the 
wall. That would have been scandal, I suppose. But to lie tossing, and sigh- 
ing, and listening to Mr. Young’s interminable sentences—it was all one sentence, 
I declare, from nine o’clock until three—and to wake up on your birthday with 
a headache, and a pale face, and hollow eyes—that, of course, is perfect pro- 
priety. (S777 at the glass.) Dear me! I’ve actually fretted and fumed a real 
bit of color into my face. (Looking at her image in silence.) Nay, I’m not thirty, 
after all! I’ve four good years of youth yet! And my hair is certainly very 
pretty, and life-—life, on this soft spring evening—well, life, 1 do make you my 
very best courtesy, and if you'll promise to be very good I'll give you a little 
music. (Seats herself at the piano and plays with violence. While she is play- 
ing the door opens and Stephen Young looks in. Seeing Miss West, he advances 
a few steps—leaving the door ajar—and stops a moment looking at her and lis- 
tening. He carries a small bouquet in his hand. Finally he speaks.) 

Stephen. Bravo! bravo! 

Catherine (starting up). You, Mr. Young! 

Stephen. Excuse me. If it wasn’t for my flowers I’d clap you. 

Catherine. \f it wasn’t for your flowers, I’m afraid 1 should ask you to walk 
out. Pray, who let you in? 

Stephen. \\et myself in. I knocked three times, but you were playing with 


such extraordinary fury— 
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Catherine (archly), Oh, you can make yourself heard when you wish, Mr. 
Young! 

Stephen. Now I verily believe that’s a reproach. 

Catherine. Of course it is. 

Stephen. Ah, my dear Miss West, two can play at that game. In the way 
of noise there’s not much, | fancy, to choose between us; there’s six of one 
and— 

Catherine. Vl admit that there are six of one, but certainly a dozen of the 
other—especially when there are two of you. 

Stephen. Bless my stars! Its no more than fair. You have your piano—I 
have my friend. 

Catherine. Your bass-drum, you might call him. 

Stephen. 1 assure you, he’s a very nice fellow. 

Catherine. % hope, for your sake, he is—so long as he stays till three o’clock 
in the morning. 

Stephen. Ah, poor Ellis! Do you mean you actually heard us? 

Catherine. Distinctly. I came near throwing something at the wall. 

Stephen. 1 doubt that we should have heard it, any more than you heard 


me just now. 
Catherine. UHappily for you, it never would have occurred to me to walk in 


in person. 

Stephen. You would surely have been excusable if you had come on so 
harmless an errand as this of mine. (Holds up his flowers.) 

Catherine. Your flowers are very pretty. 

Stephen. They are none of mine. When I came in, a couple of hours ago, 


I found them in my room, on my table. You see they’ve lost their first fresh- 
ness. Here is a little card affixed, denoting their proper destination, which the 
messenger seems, through some extraordinary inadvertence, to have overlooked ; 
as if any one would send me flowers ! 

Catherine (taking the bouquet and reading the card). “ Miss West, with affec- 
tionate good wishes. A. T.” I’m much obliged to you for repairing the error. 

Stephen. 1 confess there zs some virtue in it. To give a young lady a bou- 
quet of your own making, or your own buying, is assuredly its own reward. But 
to serve as a mere bald go-between ; to present a bunch of lilies and roses on 
the part of another—a mysterious unknown—to act, as it were, as the senseless 
clod of earth in which they’re wrapped for transportation, and not as their thrill- 
ing, teeming, conscious parent soil, this, Miss West, 1 assure you, is to make 
a terrible sacrifice to vanity. 

Catherine. 1 appreciate the sacrifice, and I repeat my thanks. 

Stephen. 1 might have kept them, you know. 

Catherine (placing the flowers in water). Nay, it would have been a pity to 
spoil them. 

Stephen. Spoilthem? What do you mean? 

Catherine (taking the bouquet out of the water and presenting it to his nose). 
What should you call the prevailing odor ? 

Stephen. Geranium—heliotrope—jasmine, I should say. 

Catherine. 1 see your sense is completely blunted. 

Stephen. Why, what should you call it? 

Catherine (replacing the flowers). ‘Tobacco, Mr. Young. Flowers are like 
women ; they don’t like you to smoke in their faces. 

Stephen. Dear me! Do you really object to smoke ? 
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Catherine. Object to it? I haie it! 

Stephen. And do you ever perceive my pipe ? 

Catherine. Constantly, Mr. Young. 

Stephen. Alas! what a terrible neighbor Iam! I’m extremely sorry; but 
what canI do? I strongly suspect that I can’t give up talking, and I’m pro- 
foundly convinced that I can’t give up smoking. 

Catherine. Don’t for a moment suppose that I suggest any such abnegation. 
If I’m uncomfortable there’s an easy remedy. 

Stephen. Exactly. Patience, my dear Miss West, comes just short, in a 
woman’s life, of being a transcendent virtue, only because, as you so truly say, 
it’s SO easy. 

Catherine. You perfectly express my own sentiments. I regard patience 
as quite a secondary virtue. There’s another that I prize infinitely higher. 

Stephen. Oh, you go too far. 

Catherine. 1 mean action, Mr. Young. 

Stephen. The deuce! You mean to seek a remedy in action ? 

Catherine. Oh, don’t be frightened. I mean nothing very terrible. I mean 
that I can move away and take another lodging. 

Stephen. Oh, that would never do. We must bear and forbear, Miss West. 
Without a few mutual concessions we shall find but little comfort in life. 

Catherine. That's doubtless very true, Mr. Young ; but, really, are you quite 
the person to say it? 

Stephen. Why, if it’s the truth, I certainly can’t afford to let it pass. 

Catherine. Well, if it’s not impertinent, I should like to know to whom your 
Own concessions are made. 

Stephen. Oh, to every one. 

Catherine. They say that every one is no one. 

Stephen. By no means. It includes, to begin with, my very next neighbor— 
yourself, 

Catherine (laughing). Truly? I’m actually the object of your generosity ? 
Your charity, I might call it, since it begins so near home. I confess 1 never 
suspected it. 

Stephen. Well, Miss West, the fact is— 

Catherine. Alas! what caa the fact be? 

Stephen. 1 hate music. 

Catherine. You hate music! (Laughing violently.) 

Stephen (provoked). 1 absolutely detest it. 

Catherine. Poor Mr. Young! Well—I pity you. 

Stephen. You would pity me if you knew what I have suffered. 

Catherine. From my piano? 

Stephen. From your piano. 

Catherine (after a pause). Decidedly, one of us must move. 

Stephen. One of us? Good; here comes a chance for concession, 

Catherine. 1 said just now that I should go. 

Stephen. That was apropos of your own sufferings. 

Catherine. Well, in spite of yours, I still think I had better go. 

Stephen. 1 oughtn’t to consent to it. 

Catherine (laughing). So you detest music, Mr. Young? I don’t know why 
I should laugh; I feel much more like crying. It’s too provoking. I protest I 
don’t understand it. I don’t see what such people are made of. 

Stephen. Of good flesh and blood, Miss West— 
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Catherine. Yes, and not much else. 

Stephen. In that case, then, they have no tempers to lose. But what call 
under heaven have I to enjoy the strumming of a piano? I make my bread, 
you know, by scribbling for the newspapers. Every morning, as I sit down to 
my table you sit down to that tuneful battery. The very first rattle of the keys 
is like a scathing fusillade, under which my poor old ideas—maimed and tattered 
veterans—fall prostrate to the ground. I pick them up and dress their wounds, 
and coax them once more to the front. The battle rages generally some three 
or four hours. I deem myself very lucky if, at the end of that time, a small 
fraction of my little army have escaped with their lives. Once in awhile, in the 
afternoon, when the fire has subsided, one of the missing turns up, and comes 
limping back to camp. But, I confess, the whole temper of the service is so 
utterly demoralized that, instead of being shot for an arrant deserter, the rascal 
is welcomed like a prodigal son, and the calf that was being so tenderly fatted 
for the whole regiment is sacrificed to this poor makeshift of a hero. 

Catherine. The meaning of all this is that you can’t write except in absolute 
silence: 

Stephen. Why, there’s something between absolute silence and—absolute 
sound. 

Catherine. 1 should like to see some of your writing. 

Stephen. It’s very kind of you to say so, after my attack on your music. 

Catherine. Oh, you make it out to be so bad that I speak from curiosity. 

Stephen. At any rate it would not be very pleasant for you to reflect that 
it’s your own fault that it’s no better. 

Catherine. Whose fault is it, Mr. Young, that you’re no wiser ? 

Stephen. Well, I’m as heaven made me; we’re all of us that; and heaven 
made me, as I say, to hate a piano. 

Catherine (out of patience). Oh, it’s my opinion that heaven didn’t make you 
at all! Upon my word, you deserve that I should sit here forever and thump 
out music from morning till night. 

Stephen. \s that a threat ? 

Catherine. Take it as you please. 

Stephen. \ take it as a declaration of war; of course in that case I shall 
choose my own arms. I shall forthwith lay siege to your comfort. 

Catherine. Oh, my comfort’s gone in advance. What comfort shall I have 
in playing for your annoyance, when I think that I might be playing for my own 
pleasure? But my revenge will remain. 

Stephen. "Heaven help us, it will be a hard fight. 

Catherine. Another Waterloo, I assure you. Within a fortnight I shall 
look for your retreat. 

Stephen. Oh, I shan’t give you more than a week. 

Catherine. 1 must make the most of time, then! Quick, to your own lines. 
I mean to open fire. (She runs to the piano, seats herself, and begins to play fu- 
viously. Stephen claps his hands to his ears and hurries out. Catherine con- 
tinues to play for several moments, and then in the midst af a movement sud- 
denly stops short.) 1 wonder whether my playing really disturbs him, or whether 
he invented it all in return for my complaint of his talking and smoking—surely 
it wasn’t the best taste in the world for me to mention those foolish little troub- 
les. If they are a real annoyance, all I have to do is to hold my tongue ahd 
change my quarters. I certainly have no right to ask favors of Mr. Young, and 
I should be very sorry to find myself in his debt. (Leaving the piano.) I'll just 
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quietly move away ; I can easily find a better room. This one has a dozen in- 
conveniences ; it’s out of the way, and it’s up too high. And yet I’m attached to 
the old place. When you’ve occupied a room for five years you seem to have 
made over a portion of your innermost self to its keeping. It knows you so 
well; it has all your secrets, and there’s no getting them back either; if you go 
away you leave them for others. I feel as if I had grown up between these four 
walls. Here I came after my mother died; here I’ve learned to know myself, 
and, thinking over my day’s adventures every evening, to know, as far as I do 
know it, the world; here I’ve tasted both the bitterness and the sweetness of 
solitude—all the more reason, by the way, for my not resenting poor Mr. 
Young’s proximity. What on earth has got into me? I came in from the 
street with my senses thrilling with the whispery and perfumes of spring; I 
cross the threshold and happen to catch a whiff of my neighbor’s cigar—a puff 
of harmless incense to the season—and straightway I fall into a passion. De- 
cidedly, I’ve made a fool of myself, and to save my dignity I must decamp. As 
for this dingy.old chamber, I hate it. I shall go and begin life afresh some- 
where else. I wonder what Mr. Young means to do? Whatcanxhedo? I’m 
curious tosee. If he really suffers from my piano, I have the advantage. It’s not 
his fault, after all, if he objects to music. But it’s such an odd turn of mind. 
It’s really pleasanter though, under the circumstances, than if he happened to 
have a passion for it. When I play, I feel, I think, I talk, I express my moods, 
my fancies, my regrets, my desires. I can imagine nothing more disagreeable 
than to know that some totally superfluous little gentleman may be sitting be- 
hind that partition, deciphering my notes and very possibly enjoying them—that 
I am treating his worship, in short, to a perpetual serenade! I’m spared that 
annoyance, at any rate! And yet—and yet—and yet I confess that there would 
be a harmless sweetness in having, once in a while, some other auditor than 
Susie, and Jennie, and Josie. But what’s this? (Going ¢o the table.) How 
came it here? (Zakes upa small parcel.) “Stephen Young, Esq.” He can’t 
have left it here; he brought in nothing but the flowers. Pah! it’s his everlast- 
ing tobacco. I must get rid of it without loss of time. (Goes to her door and 
calls into the entry.) Mr. Young. (A pause.) Mr. Young! 

Stephen (without) At your service,madam! (Catherine returns and re- 
places the package on the table; Stephen reappears with an open letter in his 
hand.) No proposals for a compromise, I hope! 

Catherine ( pointing to the package). Be so good as to possess yourself of 
your own property. How it came here I’m at loss to say. 

Stephen. Why, it’s evident; your flowers and my tobacco arrived together. 
The young woman who brought them up committed the pardonable error of giv- 
ing you my parcel, and me yours. 

Catherine. Pardonable! It’s easy for you to say. 

Stephen. Perfectly so, inasmuch as it has given mea pretext for another 
visit. 

Catherine. You're reading a letter. I’m sorry to have interrupted you. 

Stephen. The interruption is most @ propos. The letter concerns us both. 
It’s like King and Emperor in the middle ages. They prepare with a great 
flourish and rumpus to knock each other’s heads off, when up comes the Pope 
and knocks off their crowns, without which, of course, their heads are worthless. 
This letter is the Pope’s bull. 

Catherine. What on earth do you mean ? 

Stephen. Our good landlord is the Pope. May I request your attention for 
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five minutes? This morning, as I went out, I deposited below the amount of 
my monthly bill, which had been some days due. This answer has just been 
put into my hands. (Reads.) “My dear Mr. Young,I return your bill re- 
ceipted, with thanks. I take this occasion to make a communication which I 
have been for some time contemplating, and which it is important you should 
receive without further delay. I have just sold my house to a party who pro- 
poses to convert the ground-floor into a store, and the upper portion into offices, 
and who will therefore be unable to retain any of my present lodgers. As I 
have granted immediate occupation I shall be able to allow them to continue or 
to renew their present leases only to three weeks from this date ; namely, to the 
fifth of May. I have little doubt but that in this interval, my rooms all being 
let singly, they will find other quarters. I shall immediately advise them to this 
ffect. Yours, et¢.” What do you think of that? 

Catherine. Think, Mr. Young? Why, it’s horrible, monstrous ! 

Stephen. Man proposes, but landlords dispose. I’m very much afraid we 
shall have to make peace, in spite of ourselves. 

Catherine. Peace? Oh, I shall know nothing of peace until I find another 
resting place. It’s very hard to have to leave this old room. 

Stephen. 1 had no idea you were so fond of it. 

Catherine. 1 beg you to believe that I am fond of it. Its very unreasonable, 
but when was there any reason in fondness? The room is intensely disagreea- 
ble, but, nevertheless, I like it, and I don’t choose to be swept out like old rub- 
bish in a house-cleaning. 

Stephen. The room in itself, or rather, perhaps, in something that isn’t ex- 
actly itself, is charming. If you were only to see mine! 

Catherine. Fora man, it’s different. You have only to stuff a few clothes 
into a valise and to take it in your hand and march off in search of fortune. 

Stephen. You putit rather strong, perhaps—the independence of men. Nev- 
ertheless, I confess that, compared with you, I can transplant myself with but 
little trouble. I have no piano, no sofa, no pictures, no curtains, no little work- 
tables, or other gimcracks. 

Catherine. 1 declare, I could sit down and cry. (Seats herself.) 

Stephen. Oh, come, don’t say that, or I shall begin to entertain feelings with 
regard to our wronger which, if they insist upon being expressed, may subject 
me to the penalties of the law. Perhaps I’d better not have read you the 
letter. 

Catherine. 1t was as well to hear it from you as from that—that wretch ! 

Stephen. To-morrow, probably, he’ll give you warning. 

Catherine. 1 shall have gained a day, at any rate, or lost one; I hardly 
know which. 

Stephen. How, lost one ? 

Catherine. Well, if you wish particularly to know, to-day is my birthday. 

Stephen. Ah, yes. Well? 

Catherine. Well, that’s all. 

Stephen. Ah, I see, and I’ve spoiled it by that detestable piece of news, 

Catherine. Oh, there was little enough to spoil, after all. 

Stephen (after a pause). Ah, so to-day’s your birthday ! 

Catherine. Dear me, it’s a nice time to talk about birthdays. 

Stephen. That accounts, of course, for those flowers. 

Catherine. Exactly ; if there is any need to account for them. 

Stephen. 1 might have guessed at something of the sort. 
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Catherine. Something of the sort! You’re not very polite. How many 
anniversaries do you think I keep ? 

Stephen. Upon my word, if I had known this was your birthday I wouldn’t 
have read you that letter. 

Catherine. The letter was better than nothing. Besides, it is a rule that 
my birthdays should be the grimmest possible reminders of mortality. Last 
year I was laid up with a sick headache; the year before I lost my best pupil, 
who dismissed me in a polite little note; the year before my chimney caught 
fire—this very chimney. It was a late cold spring, you remember ; we had fires 
into June; I was sitting here alone; I heaped on the coal, for company’s sake. 
In half an hour, I assure you, I had company enough—the landlord, all the 
lodgers, a dozen firemen, and three or four policemen. That was before you 
came. 

Stephen. Why, you’ve been through everything in this little room. What 
was it the year before that ? 

Catherine. That year I had no birthday. My mother died. After that, I 
came here. 

Stephen. That was three years ago. You must have been lonely. 

Catherine. At first I was lonely, indeed. Then I began to get lessons, and 
I had no time. Only sometimes in the evening I missed a few old associations ; 
and now I have got used to it. 

Stephen. There’s nothing you miss, then ? 

Catherine. Nothing—nothing, at least, that I have ever had. 

Stephen. You're contented, then. I'll be hanged if I am! O happy 
woman ! 

Catherine. O stupid man! There’s a difference between missing the past 
and longing for the future. We get used to being without the things that have 
passed away; we never get used to being without the things that have not yet 
come ; we end by ceasing to think of those ; we never cease to think of these; 
and, as regards them at least, we are never contented. 

Stephen. Why, you're quite a philosopher! (Hesttates a moment and then 
seats himself.) 

Catherine (rising). Yowll admit that I need to be a philosopher with such 
a landlord! (Moves out a small table, takes a cloth from the drawer and lays it.) 

Stephen. What are you going to do now? i 

Catherine. 1’m going, by your leave, to have my tea. 

Stephen. Ah, yes, by all means; even a philosopher must eat. Do you 
actually make your tea this way every evening? 

Catherine (smiling). Actually. Tea isn’t a thing one has by fits and starts. 

Stephen. It’s something I never have at all. I dine at six, at an eating- 
house, where I take a cup of very bad coffee. But I haven’t really sat down to 
tea since—since I was young. 

Catherine. 1 dine at half-past two, at a school where I give lessons. After 
running about all the afternoon, of course by this hour I’m quite ready for this 
little ceremony. It’s very pleasant to be able at last to have tea by daylight. 

Stephen. So 1 suppose ; just as it’s disagreeable not to be able to dine by 
lamplight. : 

Catherine. Ah, me! to dine by lamplight is the dream of my life; but I 
suppose I shall never do it till I’m old and rich. 

Stephen. As the days grow longer I put off my dinner. In fact, I haven’t 
dined yet. 
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Catherine (laughing). Good heaven! what a life! (During the above, she 
has been passing to and fro between the cupboard and the table, setting out the 
articles necessary for tea. Among other things, she has placed a small ketile, 
and kindled the lamp beneath it.) 

Stephen. It’s certain that at my eating-house they don’t give me a table- 
cloth like that. 

Catherine. 1 suppose they make it up by other things. Ah, there’s a little 
hole in the middle! 

Stephen. The great Goethe has wisely remarked that man loves freedom 
and woman order. 

Catherine. Vll cover it up with my bouquet. (Places the vase of flowers.) 
What do you say about Goethe ? 

Stephen. 1 knew you were going to do something with those flowers. 

Catherine. It was knowledge easily gained. Don’t look at the kettle, now, 
or it won’t boil. 

Stephen. Of course I’ll not look at the kettle when I can look at you. 
What are you going to have for tea? 

Catherine. Nothing to speak of; bread and butter. There’s at least an hour 
of daylight left; if you are very hungry, you are welcome to a share of my loaf, 
en attendant your dinner. 

Stephen. Oh, I'm terribly hungry. 

Catherine. Dear me, if it’s as bad as that you’d better go at once to your 
eating-house. Stay-; do you like sardines ? 

Stephen. Particularly. 

Catherine. And guava jelly? 

Stephen. Extravagantly. 

Catherine. Well, then, perhaps we can blunt the edge of your voracity. 
(Returns to the cupboard and takes out a box of sardines and a pot of guava 
jelly.) 

Stephen. Ah, the kettle boils. 

Catherine (setting down the above). Be so good, then, as to move your chair 
up to the table. Luckily, I have things for two. (Lays cup and saucer, plate, etc.) 

Stephen. I suppose that once in a while you have a visitor. 

Catherine (seated). No one but the cat. You must excuse it, but that’s the 
cat’s saucer. Frequently, in the evening, she comes up to drink tea with me. 
I make her a dish of it just as I do for myself, and she sips it up like a perfect 
lady. When I move I must have a cat of my own. I shall feel so much more 
complete. 

Stephen. Good heaven! if that’s all you need to feel complete— 

Catherine. How do you like your tea? 

Stephen. Strong, please—as strong as Samson unshorn. 

Catherine. You mean by that, I suppose, that you want neither cream nor 
sugar? | 

Stephen. Cream and sugar are the wiles of Delilah. 

Catherine. 1 must say, then, that Delilah is a much-abused person. 

Stephen. It’s no more than natural that you should stand up for her. You 
yourself, Miss West— 

Catherine. Very well—I myself—(Laughing). I declare I believe you want 
me to compare you to Samson. But, I assure you, my respect for the sacred 
legends of Scripture forbids me to do it. 

Stephen. Don't laugh at me now, or I shall pull down the roof on your 
head. 
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Catherine. A propos of pulling down toofs, our charming landlord is the 
man to claim the title. Oh, to think of it! 

Stephen. 1 protest; I stick to my idea, Delilah was, of course, a very 
charming woman. To begin with, you and she have that in common. 

Catherine. Granted. Pursue your argument. 

Stephen. Well, the long and short of it is that you, being, as I say, a charm- 
ing woman, here I sit breaking your bread and drinking your tea, as if we were 
the best friends in the world. j 

Catherine. \ must say that you’re a very weak Samson. I’ve treated you 
with no more than common decency. I couldn’t do less than ask you to have a 
cup of tea. 

Stephen. No, thank heaven, that you couldn’t; but, you know, we had so 
fiercely resolved, in our future intercourse, to violate the commonest civilities ; 
and then I hated you so! 

Catherine. From the moment that a term was so suddenly set to our ac- 
quaintance, it seemed a great relief to throw those troublesome resolutions over- 
board. I call them troublesome, for I assure you I felt none of the inspiration 
of hatred, 

Stephen. Really, then, I hardly know whether your, implacable attitude was 
the more or the less to your credit. 

Catherine. \mplacable? You use hard words; not that I admit, however, 
that I was not quite right. 

Stephen. Oh, it was very becoming. Of course you felt no sordid human 
passion. You figured simply your divine protectress—the canonized Muse— 
outraged, insulted, discredited ; but cold, relentless and dispassionate. 1 con- 
fess that I felt a good earthly spite. 

Catherine. \ forgive you. Your cause needed it. After all, this new turn 
of events has saved us some confusion. 

Stephen. One of us, certainly. 

Catherine. Well, one of us, if you will. There could have been no grace: 

termination to our quarrel. And so farewell to the whole business. 

Stephen. Farewell! You pronounce the word with singular unction, 

Catherine. 1 know but one way of pronouncing it. 

Stephen. Well, | wish youa better neighbor next time ; some unappreciated 
Mozart, some undeveloped Rossini. 

Catherine. Ym much obliged to you for your wishes, but my own are very 
different. 1 had rather have no neighbor at all. It’s much simpler. 

Stephen. Vm quite of your mind. So long as contiguity subsists the par- 
ties are bitter enemies, and when they come to part they find suddenly that they 
are great friends. If I could afford it, I should go and take a house and occupy 
it alone. Failing that, I don’t know what’s left for me but to perch like St. Sim- 
eon on the summit of some lonely column. 

Catherine. 1 shall ge to work to-morrow, and if I don’t find a lodging be- 
fore the sun goes down, I shall consent to pass for a very silly creature. 1 shall 
not stay here a moment longer than I can help. 

Stephen. 1 applaud your spirit. I shall do as much. We can perhaps be 
of some assistance to each other. I shall doubtless see a number of apartments 
that are far too nice for such as me. 1 will note them down and hand you the 
list. You, on the other hand, will see a great uiany that you could never think 
of occupying ; you can give me a hint of their whereabouts. 

Catherine. \ had no idea there was that vast difference in our needs. 
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Stephen. Ah, nothing is too nice for you, Miss West. 

Catherine. Come, you're extravagant. 

Stephen. And nothing too rough, too dingy, too common for me. 

Catherine. Oh, do favor me with a reason for this wild antithesis ! 

Stephen. Why, you see, during this half hour that I’ve been spending in 
your room, I’ve gradually become penetrated with the spirit of the place—the 
simple elegance, the unerring good taste that lurks in the disposition of every 
little ornament, in every fold of drapery. There isn’t a thing—down to the very 
piano—that I don’t profoundly respect. 

Catherine. Upon my word, Mr. Young, you have a brilliant imagination, 

Stephen. You wouldn’t say so if you were to see the musty, dusty, absolutely 
naked little hole on the other side of that wall, in which I spend my days and 
nights. In the middle, a rickety table, with a book under one foot to keep it 
steady, littered with the direst confusion of dust-covered books and papers, and 
literally constellated with an infinite diversity of ink blots. A row of book- 
shelves, with the books thrust in any way but the right way ; a cane-seated arm- 
chair, a stuffed ditto, a stove, a bed, a washstand, a trunk, a window, four walls, 
a ceiling and a floor. There you have a complete inventory; that is, it would 
be complete if I could represent, by any form of words, the lonely, grimy, dingy, 
late-of-a- November-afternoon expression of the whole place! 

Catherine. You have what you need, 1 suppose. Men’s and women’s re- 
quirements are different. Women, even the most inveterate gad-a-bouts, are 
essentially stay-at-home creatures. Even wretched, shiftless peripatetics like 
myself cherish a secret ideal of domesticity. I may tramp about half the day, 
from house to house, but I like to think that I have a little sanctuary at home 
where I may hang up a few votive knick-knacks to the household gods. This 
little room is the home of my fancy; it wants no wider field ; it calls its guests 
sometimes from a distance, but it never goes beyond the threshold to meet 
them. With you it’s quite another matter. A man living alone, as you do, 
can’t make a home; he can’t live in his shell; he has only one foot at his fire- 
side, the other is in the world. 

Stephen. One foot here—one foot a mile off! You'll admit that it’s a deu- 
cedly uncomfortable position. 

Catherine (laughing). 1 don’t pretend to deny it. Nevertheless, I declare 
I mortally despise a man whose conversation is forever stretched, as they say, 
on four pins; who has all his little properties neatly brushed and ticketed and 
classified. There’s nothing I admire so much as a certain generous disorder ! 

Stephen. UHeavenly power! If you only knew me how much you would ad- 
mire me! It’s a very happy arrangement, by the way, this exquisite human fac- 
ulty of admiration. How it amplifies the soul !—how it doubles one’s exist- 
ence! Personally, as you say—as I see for myself—you’re the very patron 
saint of neatness and elegance ; you make cleanliness picturesque ; you make 
symmetry natural. And yet, seated in the midst of your native paradise, you 
bestow an approving smile on the dreary chaos of my unblessed existence. 
And so, on my side, from the depths of that chaos, I gaze in wonder and wor- 
ship on the unforced harmony, the tranquil comfort which you shed upon your 
pathway, and which encircles you with a gentle radiance like that of some whole- 
some daylight saint. 

Catherine. It’s very strange that precisely those qualities which are most 
natural to us, and which from long usage have lost every vestige of mystery and 
tharm, and have become as flat and cold as the muffins of this morning’s break- 
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fast, should be the very points of attraction to the minds of others, and appear 
to them as bright and blooming as untrodden islands. Ah, Mr. Young, I’m dis- 
mally prosaic, if you only knew me. 

Stephen. 1 have a passion for good prose. I’ve swallowed in my time an 
amount of indifferent verse ! 

Catherine. 1 declare I’m quite tired of myself and my lonely, fussy little 
virtues. Do knock over something and break it, Mr. Young ! 

Stephen. Willingly ; if on my side I could only bespeak the touch of those 
helping, healing hands ! 

Catherine (rising). By the way, its one of my virtues not to leave my table 
standing a moment after I’ve had my tea. If you’ll be so good as to rise. 

Stephen (rising). Give me that vase of flowers and I'll break it. 

Catherine. Gladly, it’s very ugly. (Zakes out the bouquet and offers the 
vase.) 

Stephen. Oh, I mean the flowers themselves. 

Catherine. Ah, barbarian! is that the way you understand me ? 

Stephen. Now don’t tell me I’ve made a great mistake. 

Catherine. \t certainly is a mistake to suppose that a woman will ever sub- 
mit to see flowers wantonly destroyed—unless when, for some good reason, she 
destroys them herself. 

Stephen. There’s an excellent reason why you should do me a favor. 

Catherine. What is the favor, pray ? 

Stephen. Throw that bouquet out of the window. 

Catherine. Dear me! is that all? And what is the reason? 

Stephen. That I particularly desire it. 

Catherine. They are quite worthy of each other. The favor must be less, 
Mr. Young, or the reason greater. 

Stephen. Tell me, then, who sent you the bouquet ? 

Catherine. The request is peremptory, but I'll satisfy you! Hem! a very 
dear young friend. 

Stephen. Do you call that satisfying me? 

Catherine. Upon my word, you're very exacting. 

Stephen. And you, Miss West, are very exasperating ! 

Catherine. Good, so our quarrel is open again! 

Stephen (very serious). I assure you, as far as I’m concerned, it has never 
been closed. 

Catherine. Just as you please. I have no time for such trifles now. I have 
a heavy care on my mind and a long day’s work on my hands. 

Stephen (with energy). By Heaven! I could positively howl when I hear 
you talk so. 

Catherine. My talk, it seems to me, is quite as reasonable as yours. 

Stephen. Doubtless, and your feelings even more so. 

Catherine. Farewell, Mr. Young. 

Stephen (after a pause, looking at her). You said just now that there is but 
one way of pronouncing that word. I confess I don’t know it. 

Catherine. Very well, I excuse you. 

Stephen. The best way is not to try it; I’m sure I should break down. In 
the name of pity, don’t you understand me ? 

Catherine. Not in the least. In one word, are we friends or enemies ? 

Stephen. 1 wish to heaven I could say we were neither. 

Catherine. Come, Mr. Young, you're foolish. 
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Stephen. Desperately so, I’ma lover. 

Catherine. Oh, oh! 

Stephen. Of course, you don’t believe it. 

Catherine. Ofcourse? (A pause.) Excuse me, you're no lover. 

Stephen. Of course you do, then. 

Catherine. Worse and worse. 

Stephen. Confound it! Perhaps you do, perhaps you don’t! 

Catherine (after a pause). Perhaps 1 do. You'll excuse me if I’m not per- 
fectly sure. The events of the last hour— 

Stephen. The events of the last hour, believe me, are proof conclusive of 
my passion. I’ve known for the last month that it 7s a passion, but only this 
evening have I read it aright. The sunlight of your presence has cleared up my 
misty doubts, my dusky illusions. Now, that there is a menace in the air of my 
losing you, I see that that troubling, tuneful presence, which I took to be the 
torment of my life, was, in truth, its motive and its delight. I assure you I 
thought of you far more than your music warranted. We need some other ex- 
planation. Do accept this one—that I love you with all my soul. 

Catherine (smiling). It’s very true that, considering that that’s a good stout 
wall, we have been singularly conscious of each other’s—idiosyncracies. 

Stephen. WDivinely conscious ! 

Catherine. 1 must say, however, that it’s a pity you have such an aversion 
to a piano, 

Stephen. My dear Catherine, the secret of the matter was that I couldn’t 
turn your leaves. By the way, you'll perhaps get used to my smoking. 

Catherine. You best of men! I promise to light your cigar. 

Stephen. Ah, life will be too sweet. But now that I’ve stepped into author- 


ity, I demand as a right that you tell me the history of that nosegay. 

Catherine. Why, like that of Viola’s love, in “ Twelfth Night,” it’s well 
nigh “a blank, my lord!” It was sent me asa birthday token bya pupil, a 
very good little girl of ten. 

Stephen. Bless her kind little heart! Well, my dear, you may keep it as a 
farewell. 


HENRY JAMES, JR. 





ANIMAL FOOD. 


66 EATS for the belly, and the belly for meats,” saith St. Paul in his 

M epistle to the Corinthians. Verily, the Apostle had a keen sense of 
the fitness of things, and we may conclude that he was doubtless a believer in 
the use of meats, for when his advice was asked regarding the eating of such as 
had been sacrificed to idols, he justified their employment on the ground that 
“an idol is nothing.” 

Though the first man may have been contented with a diet of fruits and 
vegetables, there can be but little doubt that even if his own appetite did not 
prompt him to try experiments with animal food, the faculty of imitation soon 
induced him to repeat those which were practised by various carnivorous crea- 
tures ; if, indeed, he did not in his first experience devour the remnants from the 
repast of some beast of prey. Having once tasted flesh, it was but natural that 
he should become a hunter, and finally a keeper of flocks and herds, and it is in 
this capacity that the earlier inhabitants of the earth are introduced to us. 

Flesh having become an article of food, even in the earliest times, certain 
kinds were used, and others prohibited by fashion or custom. The ancient He- 
brews forbade the eating of the majority of animals, and only used for purposes 
ot food the cow, the sheep, and the goat among domestic animals, and the 
chicken and pigeon among domestic birds. 

Fishes, birds and beasts furnish our chief supply of animal food, though 
there are exceptions to this rule. The clay-eater of South Carolina and of South 
America, for example, devours enormous quantities of an earth that contains 
animalcules. The Romans considered snails a great delicacy, and the name of 
Fulvius Lupinus has been handed down to us as the first to establish preserves 
for sea-snails, which he fattened with a mixture of various substances boiled in 
wine. He carried the art of breeding and fattening them to such a degree of 
perfection that, according to Pliny, the shell of a single snail would sometimes 
hold eighty quadrantes, or about fifteen quarts. The extent of these ancient 
preserves among the Romans, may be judged of from the fact that the fish in 
those of Lucullus sold for four million sesterces after his death. In our own 
time many reptiles are used as food, and some, as the frog, are considered great 
delicacies by the epicures of civilized countries. Among savage nations there is 
but little attention paid to the character of the flesh consumed ; even snakes, liz- 
ards, and insects being employed for this purpose. 

The use of fish as food prevails chiefly among maritime nations, and in these 
countries it is not an uncommon thing for the government to encourage this 
branch of industry by favoring laws. At one time this policy was carried to 
such an extent that the use of fish on Friday and fast days was supported by 
laws which showed that their intention was not entirely religious, since they 
stated that thereby the fisheries would be rendered of greater value, and the 
wealth of the nation increased. Even now, the cultivation of the salmon is one 
of the most important of the interests connected with the supply of animal food 
in Great Britain, and the most experienced naturalists and legislators are de- 
voting their earnest attention to the solution of the problem. 

Birds constitute but a small proportion of the food of the human race, and are 
considered a delicacy rather than a staple article. It is stated that the flesh of 
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those whose muscles are dark colored is more nutritious than that of white- 
fleshed birds ; and Stark, who made this question the subject of experiment, says 
that he was most vigorous when he ate roast goose. 

The chief supply of animal food is derived from the four-footed beasts, yet 
among this class but few are used to any extent. They are oxen, sheep and 
swine: ‘some think the ox the most valuable, others demand the palm for the 
sheep, while a third party advance the claims of the pig. Among the last is 
Pliny, who says there is no animal that affords a greater variety to the palate of 
the epicure; all the others have their own peculiar flavor, but the flesh of the 
hog has fifty different flavors, He also adds, “ The tail is curled, and it has been 
remarked that those are a more acceptable offering to the gods whose tail is 
turned to the right than those which have it turned to the left.” 

All parts of animals have been used as food, even secretions and excretions 
have at one time or another been employed either for this purpose, or as medi- 
cines. The ancient Romans esteemed the brains of the ostrich and peacock, 
the tongues of nightingales and other singing birds. Laurices or young hares 
taken from the body of the mother and dressed with the entrails, were held in 
high repute. Dishes which modern ideas of modesty forbid us to mention are 
still used by the Tartars, and the disciple of Epicurus in our day regards the 
trail of the woodcock with especial favor. _ 

Not content with the ample provision made for his wants, man seeks to 
satisfy the craving of his palate by producing diseased conditions in various 
creatures, with a view to the rapid increase of the quantity of fat, or the enlarge- 
ment of some organ, as the liver. It is said that the Romans blinded the fowls 
that were to be submitted to the operation of cramming, to insure the exclusion 
of light. The liver of the goose has been enlarged by such treatment from very 
remote times, and the name of Apicius is handed down to us as the discoverer 
of the fact that the liver of the hog may be increased in the same manner as that 
of the goose: he recommended that for this purpose the creature should be 
crammed with dried figs, and when sufficiently fat drenched with wine mixed 
with honey, and killed immediately afterward. In our own time this system of 
cramming is still continued, the poor fowl being kept in a warm, dark box, and 
forced every hour to swallow a paste made of meal, molasses, suet, and milk. 
The operation is completed in about a couple of weeks, but if continued much 
longer the bird generally dies from a sudden attack of fever, and is then unfit 
for use. 

Custom and religion have, it is true, a certain influence over the diet of a 
nation, but the habits of a people in this respect are, to a great extent, under the 
control of climate. The inhabitant of a torrid region delights in the fruits and 
succulent vegetables with which nature bountifully supplies him, and does no 
care to undergo the fatigue and exertion necessary to obtain animal food when 
luscious fruits are ready to fall into his mouth. He lives surrounded by a warm, 
moist atmosphere; he does not require much heat-making food; the very 
air is enervating, and why should he exert himself when there is no necessity ? 
The dweller in arctic regions, on the contrary, must burn away rapidly in order 
to keep the temperature of his body at the point required to sustain the processes 
of life. Animal food, therefore, becomes the urgent requirement of his existence, 
and since fat furnishes the greatest amount of heat in a given bulk, he seeks 
greedily for the blubber of the seal or whale, and a glass of oil is to him far 
more desirable than the choicest wine of a comet vintage. 

Between these extremes we find the inhabitant of the temperate zone, who, 
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while he declines to partake of the grosser food of his northern neighbor, agrees 
with him in his craving for flesh of all kinds, and prizes especially venison and 
every species of game. At his table the fruits and vegetables of the southerner 
also have their place. He occupies the position that nature has intended for 
his race. He is an omnivorous animal, and with such a diet, and under favor- 
ing skies, reaches the highest development of which his kind is capable. It is 
interesting to notice that when the system has become accustomed to a mixed 
diet, a total abstinence from either animal or vegetable food causes the disease 
known as scurvy. It is a popular error to suppose that this condition is the re- 
sult only of a want of vegetable food. This error has arisen from the fact that, 
heretofore, in long voyages, vegetable food has been deficient in quantity, but we 
now know that a species of scurvy may arise from a deficiency in the supply of 
animal food. 

Not only the kind of meat to be eaten, but the method of killing or slaugh- 
tering has likewise been made the subject of religious and civil laws. The He- 
brews were forbidden to eat flesh if it contained blood, and under no circumstances 
were they allowed to use the blood itself. Some idea of their style of living may 
be obtained from the list of provisions provided for King Solomon’s table. It in- 
cluded thirty measures of the finest wheat flour, with twice as much ordinary 
flour, ten stall-fed oxen, twenty pasture oxen, one hundred sheep, with venison 
and poultry. They also used roast and boiled meats, and ragouts; salt was the 
seasoning mentioned in the preparation of the meats for the Temple, and very few 
of our spices were employed. In their place honey was and is still extensively 
used in Palestine for this purpose. In slaughtering, the greatest care was taken 
to allow the blood to flow freely, and they even went so far as to put the meat, 
for a short time, in salt, to extract the last drops of that objectionable fluid. 

Another custom that prevailed at one time was to administer various articles 
to the animal, shortly before it was killed, to improve the flavor and digestibility 
of the flesh, consequently we find such directions as the following: “To make a 
pig taste like a wild boar. Boil together, in vinegar and water, some rosemary, 
thyme, sweet basil, bay leaves and sage; then take a living pig, make him swal- 
low the mixture, whip him to death and roast him immediately.” The vinegar 
was administered with the idea that it softened the flesh and rendered it 
more digestible. In the same work the following method of slaughtering a 
hedge-hog is recommended: Two men are to take him by the feet and rub his 
back across a sharp stone or other hard substance until he ceases to squeal, and 
then cut his throat. The actors in such scenes were able to practise their bar- 
barities without molestation, for civilization had not yet taught man to be hu- 
mane either to his own kind or to the dumb creatures that were given into his 
care. The generation that could produce a Bergh was not yet born, and why 
should those who roasted living men show mercy to a beast ? 

The care regarding the removal of blood from animal food was practised for 
a long time in the early Christian church ; for we read in the “ Acts” that the 
converts from Paganism were to refrain from idolatry, from eating blood and 
such animals as were strangled, and their blood thereby retained in their bod- 
ies. In the year 79, the martyr Biblis, in his defence against the accusation that 
the Christians killed children and drank their Liood at their ceremonials, said : 
“ The Christian religion would not so much as allow them to drink the blood of 
any animal whatever, much less human blood.” Even as late as the eleventh 
century, Cardinal Humbert, in the character of Legate to Constantinople, de- 
clares, that in the church they refrained from creatures that were strangled, dead 
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of themselves, or drowned ; though he admits that they ate birds taken in hunt- 
ing, and wild fowi caught by dogs, asking no question for conscience sake. 

From this caution regarding slaughtering, modern Christians have sadly 
relapsed ; and though we do not eat our steaks warm from the living animal, 
after the manner of the Abyssinians, many of our butchers almost compel us to 
do so when they allow the flesh to retain as much blood as possible, in order to 
increase its weight, or when, as rumor whispers, they sell at their stalls creatures 
that have died from natural causes, or those that have never seen the light alive. 

Experience has demonstrated that the proper method of slaughtering is to 
prepare the animal for the sacrifice by causing it to abstain from food for some 
hours before the operation is performed ; for if, at the time of death, the process 
of digestion is in full activity the gastric or digestive juice will dissolve the wall 
of the stomach, and, exuding into the flesh, give it a very disagreeable flavor. 
Such a result is often met with in fowls, the breast being rendered unfit for use 
by the juices that have escaped from the crop. The act of slaughtering is per- 
formed either by cutting the throat, opening a large blood-vessel, or by knocking 
the animal on the head and then cutting the throat, that the blood may flow 
freely from the body. 

In this connection we cannot avoid referring to the custom, so prevalent 
among our people, of eating flesh immediately after the creature is killed. It is 
by no means an uncommon thing, when we visit the country in the summer, to 
find at the dinner-table fowls that were alive two hours before the meal com- 
menced. 

Aside from any fancy in the matter, there is a physiological reason why flesh 
should be kept for a time after the animal is slaughtered ; for immediately after 
the last breath is taken, and when the arteries have ceased to throb, the body 
becomes stiff and rigid, the muscles taking on the condition of powerful contrac- 
tion, to which the name of rigor mortis is given. Many consider that this is the 
last living act of the muscle tissue, and that it is not truly dead until the rigor 
mortis ceases, which, in cold weather, requires several hours, and even days. 
When we imagine that we are eating mutton we are often in reality eating sheep, 
and we must not be surprised if the flavor is rather pronounced. 

Another advantage gained by keeping the flesh of an animal for a few days 
is the improvement in its digestibility and flavor, as well as in its tenderness. 
In the Old World, meats are nearly always kept until the fvmet is marked, and 
though we cannot adopt such a system in our hot weather, we can preserve 
meats for a considerable time in the winter with a decided improvement in their 
flavor and with marked relief to the pocket; for a whole or half sheep may be 
purchased_at a much lower rate than mutton can be bought by the pound; and 
a small family will rarely lose any of it by too great a development of the met. 
There are some, however, who prefer their meat in this condition, resembling in 
this respect the Siamese, who regard a decayed egg that contains a chick as the 
daintiest of morsels. 

The age of an animal is also a matter of importance, both as regards the 
digestibility and flavor of the meat. It is true that the flesh of a young animal 
is softer and more soluble in water than it is when the creature has reached the 
adult period ; but, nevertheless, the latter is the more digestible, as is shown in 
the experiments of Becumont, which are given in the latter part of this article. 
In the United States, sufficient attention is not paid to this matter, and generally 
our beeves and muttons are slaughtered before they reach the period of maturity, 
or too long after it. In England, great care is taken in this respect, for oxen are 
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not slaughtered until they are at least seven years old and in good condition ; 
while sheep are kept till the fifth year, when they furnish the wether-mutton for 
which Great Britain is so famous. 

The food of an animal likewise influences the nature of its flesh. Hence, 
we find that the carnivorous animals are unfit for the purposes of the table, 
though, as Bacon remarks in his “ Natural History,” this does not hold in all 
cases, for there are many birds that feed on worms and insects and are, never- 
theless, good meat. The influence of this kind of food is, however, illustrated 
by the case of Virginia hams, the superiority of which is, in a great measure, 
due to the fact that the swine are allowed to roam through the woods and feed 
on acorns, chestnuts, and roots, and are finally fattened on corn, and not on 
household garbage. It is also stated that the Chinese feed the dogs, rats, cats, 
and similar “small deer,” that they intend to use as food, on vegetables and 
fruits, and when thus cultivated the flesh is not offensive. 

The season, in like manner, possesses its influence, Pork, for example, is 
not fit for use in the summer. The flesh of the buck is valueless in the rutting 
season, and that of animals that have recently given birth to young is insipid, 
and not fit for use until some time after the lapse of the suckling period. 

The time required for the digestion of various kinds of meat is a subject of 
considerable interest to those who are afflicted with dyspepsia or indigestion, 
and, fortunately, we have a very complete series of observations in connection 
with this matter, made by Dr, Beaumont on Alexis St. Martin, who was shot 
through the stomach in such a manner that, when the wound healed, an opening 
was left in the walls of the abdomen, which communicated with the interior of 
the stomach, through which food could be introduced and the action of the 
digestive juices upon it examined from time to time. The results of these 
well-known experiments were as follows : 


H. M. H. M. 
Tripe, soused, boiled = - : - - - 1 6 Pork, raw - - - - - - - 3 00 
‘Trout, salmon, fresh, boiled - - - 1 30 Oysters, roasted - ~ - - - - 3 35 
Venison steak, broiled - - - - - 1 35 Mutton, roasted - - - - - - 3 15 
Liver, beef, boiled = - - - - - 2 00 Pork, broiled - - - - ° - 3 15 
Goose, roasted + - - ° - - 2 00 Beef, roasted dry - - - - - - 3 30 
Milk, boiled - - - - - - 2 oo Fresh fish, fried - - - - - - 3 30 
Codfish, dry-cured, boiled - - - + 2 oo Eggs hard-boiledorfried - - + + 3 30 
Milk, uncooked - - - - - - 2 15 Oysters, stewed - - - e ° . 3 30 
‘Turkey, wild, roasted - - - - - 2 18 Veal, broiled - - - - - - - 4 0 
‘Turkey, domestic, roasted - - - . 2 30 LBeef and vegetable soup - + . - 4 © 
Lamb - ° ° - - - - - 2 30 Salmon, salt, boiled - - - - - 4 0 
Fowl, fricasseed - - - - - - 2 45 Fowl, roasted or boiled . - - - 4 0 
Oysters, raw - Pervert > iver - © 2 55 Duok, domestic, roasted - - - - 4 00 
Chicken, soup - - : - - - 3 co Beef, fried - - - - - - - 4 00 
Mutton, boiled or broiled - - . - 3 co Duck, wild, roasted . . - - - 4 30 
Eggs, soft-boiled - - - - - 3 co Veal, fried - - - - - eh 4 30 
Beef, rare-roasted - - * + += © 3 © Pork, roasted ae ae ee 


The above table shows not only the different degrees of digestibility of va- 
rious articles, but also the effects of cooking, regarding which we shall have 
more to say hereafter. It must not be forgotten that in such a table the quantity 
used is supposed to be about the same on all occasions; for it is well known 
that a larger quantity of any given article requires a longer time for complete 
digestion than a smaller one. Beaumont, for example, found that, while a single 
egg was digested in one hour, it required four hours to digest eight eggs. 

Many methods have been employed for the purpose of preserving flesh from 
decay. Those that have thus far withstood the test of time are by drying and 
by salting or pickling. It is said that, in very dry countries, as at the foot ef the 
eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains and in Egypt, the carcass of an animal 
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that is suspended in the air does not undergo putrefaction, but gradually dries 
up. It is even stated that, in Egypt, the perfect preservation of the mummies 
is not so much due to the perfection of their process of embalming as to this 
action of the air. Meat that has been preserved by drying is not materially 
changed as regards its digestibility ; but if salt has been used in curing it, the 
fibre seems to be hardened, and consequently less digestible. 

Another device that is commonly employed for the preservation of meat is 
to keep its temperature. at a low degree by the use of ice. This is perfectly 
effectual if the flesh is frozen and kept in that condition. So entirely is the 
action of air and the putrefactive process stopped under these circumstances, 
that the bodies of animals that have fallen into the crevasses of glaciers, and 
become encased in its ice have been released years afterward, and the flesh dis- 
covered to be perfectly fresh and free from all taint. The length of time during 
which organic tissues may thus be preserved seems to be without limit, for in 
the northern parts of Russia, animals, belonging to extinct species, have been 
disinterred from the ice-bound sepulchres where they have rested unmolested 
for thousands of years, and the flesh in one well-authenticated instance was 
sufficiently fresh to serve as food for days. 

The question of the liberal supply of animal food to densely populated com- 
munities, is closely connected with that of the preservation of meats. The 
transportation of beef from South America, where the animals are slaughtered 
for their hides, and the carcasses allowed to go almost entirely to waste, is a 
matter to which many persons have devoted considerable attention, and it prom- 
ises a rich reward to those who succeed in solving the problem. Among the 
methods that have been suggested for this purpose, we may mention one which 
consists in the administration of sulphite of soda to the animal shortly before it 
is killed, to insure the passage of the salt through the circulatory system to the 
innermost recesses of the tissues. Under this treatment the flesh is preserved 
for a considerable period, even in the hot weather. The antiseptic action in this 
case is owing to the sulphurous acid, which will of itself cause similar results. 
Another process has been recently introduced for the preservation of meat, by 
slaughtering the animal by carbonic oxide gas, and afterward packing the flesh 
in vessels containing sulphurous or carbonic acid gases. In this method the 
chief reliance is placed on the action of the carbonic oxide, which seems to 
have the power of influencing the union of organic bodies with oxygen, and pre- 
venting putrefaction by destroying their affinity for that element. The sulphur- 
ous acid under these circumstances becomes an important assistant in the pro- 
duction of the desired result. 

An improvement in the salting of meat, known as Morgan’s process, has also 
been recently introduced, and is extensively used in South America. It con- 
sists in injecting brine into the blood-vessels of the animal immediately after it 
is killed. The chief objection urged against it is that it makes the meat too 
salt. In order to avoid the use of salt, meat has been preserved in canisters 
from which the air has been removed, but this is only satisfactory when prac- 
tised ona large scale in establishments arranged for the purpose. The same 
object may be attained in families by exposing the exterior of the meat fora 
short time to a strong heat, so as to coagulate the albumen and thus prevent 
the access of air to the interior of the mass. Another method is to rub it exte- 
riorly with strong acetic acid, which acts in the same manner. Dilute carbolic 
acid applied to the exterior of a mass of flesh will also preserve it; and if it is 
covered with powdered dry charcoal, meat will remain sweet for some time. 
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These simple methods are frequently resorted to in camps and on ships, and 
they are equally well suited to the wants of a family, and if more generally 
known would enable many to obtain an increase in their supply of animal food, 
by enabling them to purchase it in larger quantity at a lower rate. 

We now pass to the discussion of meats that are unfit for use as food, on 
account of changes produced by putrefaction, disease, or other causes. Here 
we approach a branch of inquiry that has only of late years been rendered a 
subject of scientific examination. Yet the results already obtained render it 
very probable that poisonous meats are a fruitful cause of disease and death. 
As an illustration of the difficulty attending such investigations, we find at the 
very outset that almost any kind of flesh, even though it is perfectly good, will 
cause very distressing symptoms in certain people, while it is harmless to oth- 
ers. These idiosyncracies, as physicians call them, are inexplicable, and consti- 
tute one of the stumbling blocks in the way of all medical research and argu- 
ment. They can only be eliminated by resorting to statistics that include so 
large a number of cases that the exceptions constitute a very small proportion 
of the whole. 

The food that is most liable to produce symptoms of poisoning, even though 
it may seem to be good, is shell-fish. They occasionally cause great distress, 
attended by cramps and an eruption on the skin resembling nettle-rash. Such 
symptoms supervene in from ten minutes to twenty hours after eating the arti- 
cles in question, and are accompanied frequently by great exhaustion and debil- 
ity. Death has occurred in as short a time as three hours. If the vomiting is 
free the sufferer usually recovers. In some instances where shell-fish have been 
taken from docks or ship’s bottoms, it has been suspected that they have been 
contaminated with copper or arsenic derived from the sheathing or paint on the 
vessels. In some instances copper has been found, but it is nevertheless prob- 
able that in the majority, if not in all the cases, the evil effects have been due to 
the presence of an animal poison. 

If healthy flesh that is undergoing putrefaction is used as food, it is liable to 
produce very serious symptoms resembling those of typhus fever, in which there 
is considerable brain trouble. This, however, is not common, the usual result 
being the ejection of the ofiensive material. The system can even become ac- 
customed to the introduction of such vile articles as decayed fish, which it is 
said the Siamese and Burmese use as a condiment. 

Gamgee estimates that about one-fifth of the meat sold in the markets is ob- 
tained from animals that have died, or from those that have been killed while 
suffering from some complaint. When the creature has been killed suddenly 
by an accident, the flesh is good, but if death has been the result of over-driv- 
ing, it contains a poison that produces an eruption on the skin of those who 
handle it, and though many persons may eat such flesh with impunity, some are 
not so fortunate ; from which we may conclude that the act of digestion does not 
always destroy animal poisons. 

The rinderpest, of which we have lately heard so much, is a contagious ty- 
phus, attended usually by an eruption on the skin. It is spread both by the 
atmosphere and by contact with diseased animals or fomites. It originated on 
the Asiatic part of the steppes of Russia at least one thousand years ago, 
Thence it has been transported to nearly all parts of the world, the transmission 
being usually by the fatal habit of licking, which is so prevalent among cattle, 
and by which the virus is carried from the hide of a diseased animal to the 
mucous surfaces of one that is healthy. It is also maintained that the inhalation 
of the breath or odors arising from the unsound beast will propagate the dis- 
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ease. So fatal is it, that in 1841 it destroyed 350,000 cattle in Egypt, and in the 
Crimean war the loss among the English and French cattle used for the armies 
was between forty and forty-five per cent. 

The flesh of an animal that has died from the rinderpest is of a dark claret 
color, and possesses the singular property of iridescence (or reflecting light with 
changing color). The fat is usually of a dark, dusky yellow tint. The property 
of iridescence cannot be regarded as a special indication of this disease, since 
Rokitansky states that it is also seen in creatures that have died from acute con- 
vulsions, and in those that have been suffocated. Great diversity of opinion 
prevails regarding the use of such flesh as food. It was formerly considered 
poisonous ; but during the prevalence of the pest in Bohemia, the peasants dug 
up the cattle that had died of it and ate them; and since 1865 animals that have 
perished from the rinderpest in England have been consumed without evil con- 
sequences. A law recently passed prohibits the sale of flesh of this description. 

In addition to the causes we have mentioned flesh may be rendered injuri- 
ous by the presence in it of certain parasites, among which is the cysticercus 
that occurs in measly pork and which is supposed to be developed into the tape- 
worm when it is introduced into the human stomach. Another of these para- 
sites is the trichina spiralis. It is chiefly found in pork and brings the meat 
into a condition in which a small quantity of it eaten raw or in an imperfectly 
cooked state suffices to destroy life, and there is but little doubt, that in many 
of the cases of suspected poisoning, in which no poison was found, the symp- 
toms may have been due to this parasite. 

Trichina are seen in all the muscles as minute ovoid white bodies 1-50 of an 
inch long and about 1-100 wide, with their long diameter parallel to the fibre of 
the muscle, and resembling, in appearance, the eggs deposited by certain insects 
in the hair of persons of unclean habits. The worm is coiled up in the interior 
of these capsules ; it is about 1-30 of an inch long. Dr. Keller states that as many 
as 300,000 have been counted in half a pound of raw meat. It is viviparous, and 
passes the greater part of its existence in a kind of chrysalis state, imbedded in 
the muscles of the animal, but as soon as it is introduced into the stomach of 
another animal, it finds the conditions necessary for its development, and after a 
period of incubation extending over six or eight days, develops into an intestinal 
worm, which thrives and propagates with marvellous rapidity, the females pro- 
ducing 100 or more young in three or four days, so that in a short time the in- 
gestion of half a pound of meat will have stocked the stomach and intestines 
with 30,000,000 of these worms. After a while they emigrate from the bowels to 
the muscular tissues, burrowing through the coats of the intestines until they 
reach a suitable resting place, some of them working their way to the most dis- 
tant muscles. This stage is attended by inflammation of the organs, and all the 
symptoms of poisoning by a powerful irritant. 

The flesh of an animal may also be rendered noxious by the direct action of 
mineral and organic poisons, as in the case of grouse that have eaten the berries 
of certain plants. Dr. Taylor states that in England it is a common practice to 
steep grain in a solution of arsenic previously to sowing it. Pheasants, part- 
ridges and other birds are thus accidentally destroyed. In some instances game 
is purposely killed by laying corn saturated with arsenic, in the localities where 
birds abound, to obtain them for the market. The flesh is, under these circum- 
stances, poisoned, and thus man, in his greed for gain, 


Shoots his arrow o’er the house 
And wounds his brother. 
Joun C. Draper, M. D. 
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OUR GREAT FARMERS 


AMONG THE MILK-MAKERS, 





NTO great cities now flow great rivers of water, smaller ones of milk. 
| If they do not get mixed before they reach the consumer it is providential ; 
for it is found that whatever we add to water spoils it, and whatever we mix 
with milk injures it. Admirable then as these two delicious fluids are when 
pure, it is quite desirable, for the consumer at least, to get them before they are 
married, or marred. 

All cities and towns depend upon their immediate neighborhoods for their 
supplies of milk, and these supplies are more vast than one at first dreams of. 
Into New York City, for example, flow some five streams ; by the Erie railroad 
comes the largest, taking its rise some seventy miles away ; one by the Harlem 
road at the same distance; by the New Haven road comes one as far as from 
Berkshire, in Massachusetts ; by the Hudson, another some seventy miles; by 
the Long Island, one about the same. These railroads, or their managers, are 
very sensitive and do not like to tell a too-confiding community what they do ; 
but it is stated in round numbers that the Erie brings in some 3,000 cans or 
120,000 quarts per day; we may suppose the other streams to bring as much 
more. We thus have for this one city a supply of say 250,000 quarts, which, at 
ten cents per quart, amounts to $25,000.per day and $9,000,000 per year ; a very 
pretty river, indeed, as most will say. 

We may verify this in some degree, as there are about 160,000 families in the 
city, who consume at least a quart a day; double this for hotels, restaurants, 
confectioners, etc., and we shall reach one-third of a million quarts daily con- 
sumption. 

Now, my dear GALAXY, there do live great tea and coffee dealers who 
assume to look down upon our milk raisers. Allow me to follow this business 
out and we shall see what foolish people they are. In these United States ex- 
ist some nine million cows.* If they give ten quarts a day each for 300 days it 
makes this figure—27,000,000,000 quarts: but as this is probably too large, let us 
halve it, and we shall have a vast flow of 13,500,000,000 of quarts of the pure juice 
of the cow. With a slate and pencil an ingenious merchant can see what this 
amounts to in dollars and cents ; and he can, perhaps, perceive that this produc- 
tion makes our people just so much richer, while his teas and coffees make them 
just so much poorer. Who then shall be greatest? Who shall look down ? 

Six hundred and seventy-five million dollars is not an item of yearly wealth 
to be lightly spoken of, even by merchant princes! And something like it the 
yearly milk production of this country seems to amount to. 

Before we go into the country to see the cows, to smell their fragrant breaths, 
and to look at their great, deep, liquid eyes, let us have a swift glance at this 
matter of city supply. 

It is not a simple or an easy thing to get this milk from the cow, then along 
a railway seventy miles, and into the mouths of 160,000 families once a day in 
winter and twice a day in summer. But this is what the milkmen and com- 
panies of New York and other cities do do, and, on the whole, they do it well. 
In the first place the milk must be quickly and thoroughly cooled down to about 


# Census of 1860, 8,5$1,735. 
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50 deg. to 64 deg. before it is put upon the cars. This secures it against sour- 
ing. One of our most successful dairymen tells me that if the vessels are per- 
fectly clean, a temperature of 64 deg. will secure it for twenty-four hours in all 
weathers. It is better if cooled with a cold spring than with ice. 

I applied to Messrs. Woodhull & Co., of North Moore street, one of the 
largest and most trustworthy distributors, for further information as to this mat- 
ter of city supply, and learned many more things than I can give within the limits 
of this article. The business of this company alone amounts to nigh half a mil- 
lion of dollars a year. 

The most perfect cleanliness in all the vessels used is an absolute necessity. 
The milk is taken before day and whirled all over the city to get it to the exact 
mouths that need it. It 4s desirable that no water should get into this milk ; 
first from the farmer’s well, next from the milk company’s hydrant, and last from 
the driver’s pump. Does it escape? Not wholly. 

“ Are the farmers honest ?” I asked. 

“ Not altogether—about like other folks—some water does get in.” 

“ Do ten per cent. of them water it?” 

“TI think not—a few—but we soon find them out and drop them off. One 
woman will water it, she is a good woman—church member—but we haven't been 
able to break her yet.” 

“ You keep her on then ?” 

“Yes, we have hopes even of her—‘the vilest sinner,’ you know, ‘may re- 
turn.’” 

“ About the milk companies, do their hydrants flow freely ?” 

“The great companies do not water, and most of the smaller men are 
honest.” 

“ The drivers ?” 

“ Some cheat a little, but not much. On the whole. the milk of New York is 

honest milk. It is as honest food as is sold in the city, excepting the swill- 
milk, of course.” 

Some four or five companies sell from 4,000 to 10,000 quarts each per day ; 
the rest are smaller, of all sizes. 

The retail price in New York is ten to twelve cents in winter, and ten in 
summer, 

The price averages to the farmer four cents for seven months of summer, and 
six or six and a half in winter; and it varies from month to month. If we add 
to this, one and a half cents per quart for freight, which it costs, and two cents 
per quart cost of delivery in the city, it will be seen that it amounts to some ten 
cents actual cost; so that in the winter months, at least, the milkmen earn 
what they make. 

The quantity of cream that comes to this city, too, is surprising—how much 
is not known; but two of the great companies bring in some four hundred quarts 
each per day in winter, and about five times that in summer. One company dis- 
tributed in the three days preceding the Fourth of July over four thousand 
quarts per day. A large part of this goes to the making of ice cream. The 
price varies from thirty to thirty-five cents per quart. 

Condensed milk is now coming more and more into use, mainly because it 
can be kept longer without spoiling than other milk; and it is alleged to be 
less capable of being adulterated. That which is distributed is simply reduced 
in a vacuum by heat to one-fifth of its bulk, and is made into milk again by‘add- 
ing four parts of water. That which is put into cans and sealed up has white 
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sugar added to it; this is largely used on voyages, and has saved the cow— 
though not the man—the dreadful necessity of going tosea. The price is fifty 
cents per quart. 

It is agreed that no food is, on the whole, more healthful than good cow’s 
milk ; and, not only so, it is now indispensable to civilized peoples. Here is the 
analysis : 

Water - - - - - - 873 Magnesia ° ° o 
Butter ee ee Iron - + + © © 
Caseine orcheese - - + + = = 4820 Chloride of potassium - 
Sugar of milk - - - 2+ © -* 43-90 Sodium and soda - 
Phosphate of lime - 2.31 
Parts* - - - - - - - - - e 
Dr. Percy, of New York, gives— 
No. 1. 
Water - - - - °86.28 Water - = 
Butter - - - 438 Butter - - - 
Sugar of milk - + 5.27 Sugarofmilkk - - Bie 
Caseine - - 3-80 Caseine - 
Various salts - - - - .27  Varioussalts - - - 2+ « 


Parts - = - on Parts - = ss 4 

Every particle of it is assimilated except the water, a part of which only goes 
to supply the blood. There is no healthier fat than butter, which furnishes fuel 
for the lungs. Thin-blooded and consumptive people should indulge in as much 
sweet butter as their stomachs can master ; for, while it is healthful, it is vastly 
more agreeable than the oil of the codfish liver, to which, later on, they will be 
condemned. Thin-blooded people are apt to be cold; they should, therefore, 
supply themselves with internal fuel in the shape of fat; and they should culti- 
vate the taste for it, for it is one which is apt to revolt their thin and squeamish 
palates. Therefore, let them praise the sweet butter-makers, and, more than 
that, let them become sweet butter-makers themselves if they care to live and 
work. 

The tendency to crowd into cities and towns now is great. How are these 
crowded millions to be supplied with milk, and, especially, how are the dear 
children to get this good food pure and sweet? Already thousands are killed 
yearly by streams of swill which are strained through wretched cows standing 
near prolific breweries, thence into the mouths of children. The best of the 
grain goes into beer, to muddle the brains of our good German population; the 
worst of it goes into cows and comes out—milk (?) to poison our children. Not 
only has this swill-fed milk been found absolutely injurious, but it is poor be- 
sides. It often contains less than one per cent. of butter, while good milk 
should contain from three to five per cent. It is difficult of coagulation, there- 
fore most indigestible ; therefore deadly to tender stomachs. City people must 
follow their milk carts now and then, or they will have to organize a vigilance 
committee. Other inventions are sometimes resorted to, especially in winter 
when milk is scarce and dear. Skimmed milk can be made to /oo/ well by the 
addition of a little burnt sugar. It is not pernicious, only the fat is all out of it. 

People seem to be learning ; and the problem they most wish to solve is how 
to get most money for least work. Even in the virgin city of Cincinnati they 
have had a recent flurry, and their milk inspector reports that at least twenty- 
five per cent. of water is added to their milk—in some cases fifty per cent.—and 
that a vast amount of swill milk.is sold there, which is not only poor but dirty. 
Emigrants going to Cincinnati should take their cows with their babies. 

Now, a careful examination of our last census report by Dr. Loomis shows 


* Flint’s “ Milch Cows.” 
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that every one hundred people in the land require eighty cattle, and of these 
twenty-eight should be milch cows ; that is, it requires twenty-eight cows for 
every one hundred people, to supply them with butter, cheese, and milk. The 
States which stand lowest are the great manufacturing States. Rhode Island has 
but eleven cows, and Massachusetts has but twelve cows to one hundred people. 
Then comes Maryland, which has fourteen; Louisiana, which has eighteen; 
Delaware, which has twenty ; New Jersey and Connecticut, which have twenty- 
one, and New York, with all her dairy farming, has but twenty-nine—one more 
than her requisite number. 

It is clear from this that many of these States must devote nearly the whole 
of their cows to milk, not to butter or cheese ; and it is clear that, as population 
increases, soiling, so as to produce more milk on the land near cities, must be 
resorted to. 

Going into the country to see our great milk-makers and their cows, we find 
a great many poor cows and a great many poor farmers; but the poor farmers 
are worse than the poor cows. The truth is, a poor farmer will quickly convert 
a good cow into a poor one, while a good farmer will more slowly make a poor 
cow into a good one—or he will make her into meat. The secret, however, of 
converting a poor farmer into meat or other useful thing has not been discovered. 

The good farmers keep no more cows than they can feed well. They have 
warm, light, well-ventilated stables, where the cows are kept in the cold weather 
by day as well as by night. These are cleaned out twice a day at least, so that 
the air the cows breathe is not foul with gases pernicious to health and fatal to 
milk production. A dirty and ill-ventilated stable destroys the health of the 
cow, and what milk she gives is rank and strong, producing bad butter and 
cheese.also. There is no economy in dirt. 

Orange County is the centre of the great milk production for New York City. 
I visited some of the best farmers there, and found their cows well stabled 
and well fed. They do not card their cows, because of the cost of labor. I 
believe it desirable for health and for comfort; I believe, too, that the result 
would be more milk, but cannot prove it. 

I found that they wanted : first, good cows ; second, good food ; third, regular 
times for feeding and milking; and fourth, gentle handling. This last secures 
quiet and ease of mind, without which neither cows, women, nor babies do their 
best. The points of the horns were sawed off about two.inches. Why? 

“You see, when they go out of the stables, they are apt to play and hook 
one another. If the horn is sharp, the cows are nervous and afraid; now they 
are quiet as lambs.” 

“ This cutting off the horn does not injure them?” 

“ Not the least.” 

I found they devoted themselves to the making of grass and hay, and some 
corn fodder and turnips. One of them told me he could put in his hay at one 
dollar the ton; that he cut from one and a half to two tons to the acre. For 
this he top-dresses with manure—six to ten loads to the acre ; prefers the smaller 
quantity, because he does not want rank grass ; that he sows plaster on his pas- 
tures—one to two hundred pounds to the acre—every year or two years. By 
these means he keeps both good, and does not need to break up his lands. 
They buy corn meal and brewery sprouts ; the former at $45 to $55 the ton, the 
latter at about $35 the ton. Let us read the facts in their own words—both able 
and successful farmers : 

What number of cows do you keep? 
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W. Thirty-five milking cows ; fifty-one head of all kinds. 

B. Twenty-eight milking cows. 

How many acres in your farm? 

W. About two hundred. 

ZB. About one hundred. 

How many months do you pasture ? 

W. Six. 

ZB. Six months, lapping over at both ends with some hay and meal. 

Do you stable-feed in summer ? 

No; in both cases. But both use corn fodder in the field when pastures are 
short—say in September and later. 

What do you sow for green crops ? 

Both, Corn fodder and turnips, 

Does anything make as much milk as grass ? 

W. Nothing. 

B. Nothing, unless young rye, which I believe would, for a time at least. I 
tried it and liked it, but gave it up because of the cost of labor. 

What is the yearly product of your herd ? 

W. From thirty-five cows, 80,000 quarts for ten months of this year. 

B. From twenty-eight cows, 80,000 quarts a year.* 

How do you feed in winter ? 

W. 1 allow two and a half tons of hay toa cow per year ; and 150 pounds meal, 
300 pounds of sprouts to 51 head of cattle per day, soaked twenty-four hours. 

B. Twenty-four pounds of hay a day and 120 pounds meal to 28 cows.f I 
believe it would pay to steam my hay and meal. 

What is the average product of milk in the winter ? 

W. About 300 quarts for 35 cows. 

Z. A little less than ten quarts per day for each cow. 

Do you stable day and night in winter? 

Both. Yes ; cows are let out about two hours a day for water, and are watered 
again by hand in the stable. 

What hands do you keep ? 

B. One man beside myself for twelve months, and one extra for six months. 

Do you buy cows or raise them ? 

We buy them, 

What is the average price ? 

From $70 to $80. 

Between what ages are cows most profitable for milk ? 

From six to ten. 

What do you do with the calves ? 

Sell them when two to four days old. 

How long do you let the cows go dry ? 

From two to three months. 

What breeds do you prefer for milk ? 

W. The natives. 

#. Know nothing about breeds. The native cow is in use in most dairies. 

What is the largest yield per day from one cow ? 

W. Twenty-eight quarts. 


* About 2,850 quarts to a cow. 
t About nine pounds meal and sprouts. ¢ About five pounds meal alone. 
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B. Twenty quarts.* 

Being curious as to what diseases cows treated in this way were liable to, I 
found disease of any sort rare. An occasional case of sore foot or ulcer oc- 
curred; an occasional death by inflamed udder; and one of my farmers had 
had some few cases of cows “slinking” their calves. The sore foot was cured 
by washing and cleanliness ; the inflamed udder was apt to be incurable, and 
was, perhaps, a form of garget; as it occurred only in the herd which was fed 
solely on meal, it becomes a question whether that food is not too stimulating 
for the milk-giving animal. “Slinking,” the most dangerous of all, is so far 
unaccounted for; it means dropping the calf prematurely, and greatly injures 
the animal, which rarely gets up to her usual supply of milk, and is liable to a 
recurrence ; and the most dangerous fact about it is, that it is apt to run through 
the herd. The first thing is prompt removal of the affected cow to a distance 
from the rest, so that she cannot be seen or smelled; the next, to dispose of the 
troubled cow. 

Here let us make an approximate figure : 


Dzsit. 
Interest an farm, say - - ‘ - $700 
Labor of one and a half men at $40 per ee : 720 
Meal bought - - - - - - 1,095 


Expense - : - ° ° - $2,515 
Crepit, 

By sales of 80,000 quarts of milk at 5 cents - * $4,000 

Deduct expense - - . 2,515 

Profit - : . - . . : * $1,485 

This is but a round statement, and applies only to good farmers. We may 
conclude that, besides this, the farmer gets house rent, horses and carriages, and 
a large part of his living off his farm. Thus, if he can make a clean profit of 
$1,000 per year off a farm of one hundred acres, it is a good business. 

Other features of this business, not often taken into the account, are, that a 
man can give his children pure air and plenty of sunlight, and that he himself, 
and she his wife, have a wholesome and useful and interesting occupation their 
lives long. 

Desirous of knowing what was doing in other parts of the land, I went 
into New England for information. There the land is evidently poor, and the 
farming is apt to be the same. But there exist there some of the best and most 
thorough farmers in the world; and one of these gave me full particulars of his 
methods which I had better give in his own words. 

The question of “soiling” or stall-feeding milch cows in summer is becom- 
ing more and more interesting, and, as the demand for milk increases, must be 
more resorted to. Many years ago Josiah Quincy, of Boston, recommended it, 
and the experiments of the farmers about Concord seemed to favor it. One 
thing is certain, that while cows do require sunshine to secure health, they 

* It may be interesting to state the actual cost of keeping a cow, furnished me by one of the best farmers 
of Chester County, Pa ; 

22 3-4 bushels of corn at 50 cents = $11 37 1-2 
26 bushels bran at 22 1-2 cents = 5 8&5 
1 3-4 tons hay at $12 = 21 00 
182 bundles corn fodder at r cent «= 1 82 


Oats, straw, and chaff 3 00 
Pasture for 26 weeks at 50 cents = 13 00 


Total cost - = + = $56 041-2 
The return from a cow in butter or cheese is estimated at $100 per year, and in milk (from a Massache 
setts farm) at $175 per year 
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require almost no exercise. They digest by rumination not by motion. A 
cow, therefore, which has to travel all day over a poor pasture, will soon be 
worthless as a milk producer. She cannot work and make milk, too. Upon 
this point the experience of Mr. L. is as follows: “It is unnecessary for me to 
soil my cows, with my abundance of pasturing. Soiling I look upon as an ex- 
pensive substitute for pasturage. It may possibly be profitable where pasture 
lands cannot be had, taking into account the amount of manure which can be 
obtained from feeding cows in the stall, But where good grazing land can be 
purchased at any reasonable price, say fifty dollars per acre, soiling cannot com- 
pete successfully with grazing.” Now as to the best plants to be used for soil- 
ing or for feeding, when pastures become short, he goes on to say, “ It has been 
the habit in Massachusetts to raise corn fodder, as it is called, for this purpose, 
#, é., corn sown thickly in rows and cut and fed in a green state. Many years ago 
the Hon. Timothy Pickering, one of the earliest and most industrious explorers 
into agriculture in this State (Mass.), stated that more green food could be raised 
on an acre of corn fodder than of any other known grain or grass ; and he urged 
its cultivation. That more in weight can be raised I have no doubt, and I am 
confident you cannot raise /ess in quality for the production of milk. . . For 
the last few years I have substituted for this crop the best millet I can find—not 
the Hungarian rye grass, of which I have a very poor opinion, but what is 
called here sugar-millet. Two or three acres of this crop will suffice for forty 
cows during the period of which I have spoken (about one month), and I can al- 
ways keep my cows up to the standard of milking obtained by pure pasturage, 
by feeding millet morning and evening. Cows fed on corn fodder will always 
increase in milk when taken from it and turned into fall feed. They will give 
as much milk when fed on millet as they will when fed on grazing or mowing 
lands.” 

There is no question that one acre of good land will supply food for soiling 
a cow through six months of the summer, and there is good reason to suppose 
that one acre can be made to furnish food for one cow for one year. 

Cotton-seed meal or other oleaginous grains he strongly advises against for 
dairy animals. “I have fed cotton-seed meal moderately for two years, and 
have nearly ruined a herd of good cows. I have fed it largely for one year, and 
have entirely ruined the cows that fed upon it, except for the butcher.” 

The practice of this farmer, and of all good farmers, is to give warm stables 
day and night in winter—warmth being essential to an animal which needs and 
takes so little exercise as the cow. It secures most milk with least feed. Card- 
ing the skin is practised daily, and cleanliness and ventilation are insisted upon. 
A cow can no more thrive in bad air than a man, 

How to feed during the winter months, so as to produce most milk from 
least feed is most important. This is his method: ‘ My cows are fed from five 
o’clock in the morning until seven with dry hay—usually a mixture of black grass 
and English hay, half and half. At ten o’clock they are watered,* tied up im- 
mediately, and fed with a peck and a half of mangel-wurzels each ; from one 
o’clock p. M. until three they are again fed dry hay; at four they are watered 
again, and tied up at once, and are then fed on half a bushel or thereabout of 
chopped feed, consisting of hay or corn fodder, cut and mixed with shorts and 
water, about four quarts of shorts to each cow. When my mangels are gone I 
feed upon ‘ Swedes,’ and in their absence on two quarts of cob meal. My heif- 
ers and dry cows are fed in the same way, with the exception of the roots and 


® Out of doors, 
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the chopped feed. I find no mode of feeding so successful as this. It furnishes 
the animal abundant time for rest, and opportunity to perform completely all ru- 
mination ; interference with either of which is very injurious to the cow. Too 
frequent feeding is as bad as scanty feeding ; and irregular feeding is worse than 
either.” 

He saves every inch of his corn-stalks and fodder, which are cut in the 
fall when the corn is well glazed. These stalks are cut with a feed-cutter in 
winter, are mixed with shorts and warm water, stand twelve hours, and are 
then fed to the cattle, who eat them up clean. He says, “ No New England 
farmer can afford to waste his corn fodder, which grows with his corn crop. It 
is useful in making milk ; so useful that I never see a stout well-grown corn stalk 
lying in a barn-yard without shuddering at the want of thrift which cast it 
there.” 

Our friend would not have a pleasant journey through most New England 
farm-yards, or indeed through those of any other section. And yet thrift is a 
great New England virtue ; one, however, which prevails in every other depart- 
ment of life more than among the farmers. I have known many farmers, but 
never one who would spend what he made on Azs farm, in buying manure or hiring 
an extra hand to save his corn fodder or card his cows. The brains of New Eng- 
land have run into theology and manufactures, and not into crops. 

As to the yield of milk from one cow there are many stories. I have myself 
known of one, a grade Short-horn, which gave from thirty to twenty-five quarts 
for a month after calving. She was very large and of vigorous constitution. 
Twenty-eight quarts were given, for a while, by one of Mr. W’s. cows, of Orange 
County. She was a good-sized red cow, supposed to be a good specimen of the 
native breed. One of Mr. Chenery’s Holstein or Dutch cows is figured in the 
“Practical Farmer,” for February, with a statement of her yield; which is, for 
one day, thirty-five and one-eighth quarts (seventy-six pounds five ounces), and 
for ten days 744 pounds 12 ounces. Dr. Loring, of Salem, writes me that his 
“imported ‘Ayrshire, Jessie, has given, on pasture feed, twenty-six quarts per 
day, without special pains. An Ayrshire, of medium size, taken from my herd 
to Vermont, has given thirty-three quarts per day on grass alone.” 

Mr. Sharpless’s imported Jersey, “ Duchess,” has given twenty-one quarts 
per day on grass ; but these cows are remarkable for butter rather than milk. 

A vague idea seems to prevail with some that a good cow makes her milk 
in some mysterious way, drawing it from the depths of her moral consciousness, 
rather than from the food which she puts into her machine. Some farmers seem 
to act upon this theory and thus take pains zo¢ to supply their cows with plenty 
of good succulent food. Verily, these Sol. Silcox farmers have their reward ; 
their cows look meanly, feel meanly, and give as little milk as possible. These 
men take no prizes at agricultural festivals, they envy those who do, and they are 
apt to be slow about paying up their grocers’ bills. There are a number of 
them about the country, but we trust the last will soon die out. 

A good cow deserves a better man than that. A good cow does her utmost 
to minister to our pleasure and profit, and deserves careful and good treatment. 
Remember that, after a sort, she is violating her nature to please us. The natural 
or wild cow gives milk to suckle her young for a few months, and thea runs dry 
some eight or nine months of the year; while our cow gives her milk for ten 
months in the year without ceasing. We deprive her of the pleasure of suck- 
ling her young, and say to her: “Grind up this fodder into milk for us—work !” 
and she does it, producing for us some three thousand quarts of milk per year. 


36 
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We have induced her to forego her own pleasure, to forget her child aad to 
work for us; and, for my part, I hold her to be a lovely beast. He, therefore, 
who strikes a cow, or kicks a cow, or starves a cow, deserves the stick, the kick, 
and starvation. When I am king, I propose to myself to keep, for such fellows 
use, a breezy knoll, wind always north, thermometer at 10 degrees, a gentle sleety 
rain seasoned with hail, a four-rail fence, mostly tumbled down ;. in this delicious 
retreat I propose to allow the Sol. Silcoxs to stand, without overcoats, with 
their backs up and heads down; there they can chew their ¢uds, and perhaps 
find them sweet—as the good cows do not. 

What we ask the cow to do, and what she does do, is to convert cheap or 
uninviting food into good and dear food. That is, we put into a cow, per day, 


say 


Twenty pounds of hay, atone-halfcent - - + + * + * = 10 
Nine pounds of sprouts or meal, at two cents “ee 0 at ae 18 
Cah eek ih ety hy ete Peanet &o 06>) see 


and we ask her to produce from it ten quarts of nice milk, worth, at six and 
a half cents, some sixty or sixty-five cents. Now, the cow does not wish to do 
this, she wishes to suckle her calf, to lick it and play with it, and then to wander 
at her own sweet will along the meadows and bushy pastures. But she for- 
goes her own wishes, and pleases us; and more than that, she does it kindly 
and serenely. Is she not then a most lovely beast ? 

Is there any human beast who ever does so? None! not one! 

It is by good food and plenty of it we are to produce good milk and plenty 
of it, and so make much money. What we need is a good cow that can eat and 
digest a good deal of food, and can then convert it into milk, not into meat or 
fat. It is by careful attention to and development of some points, that the good 
miiker is at last obtained. What are these points ? 

First ; health, good constitution or digestive apparatus, for which we require a 
capacious belly. 

Second ; that the largest possible development of the animal shall be behind, 
in the udder and parts adjacent. 

A good cow is likely to be wedge-shaped, of which the head is the smaller 
end. 

Big heads, or horns, or shoulders are not desired, because they have to 
be nourished by the food. But these are indispensable: a large bag, and hind- 
quarters to support and minister to it. How have they been attained, and how 
can they be further perfected? By always breeding from the cow having this 
development and from the bull descended from such a mother. More and more 
these perfections will increase as they descend from mother to child, until at 
last the greatest possible milk-producer is reached, if, indeed, it be not already. 
Possibly an individual cow may have reached the limit in this direction; but 
what we need now is the certainty that every calf will grow to be such a cow. 
We want not that one, but that every cow shall give thirty quarts in summer 
and twenty in winter, then we will agree to stop awhile. Observe, 40/4 parents 
should have health, and both should have these posterior developments. By 
using due care, these properties will become so fixed as to be continued with 
certainty to the descendants. 

So little attention has been given to this matter in this country, that our 
great milk-raisers say, “We know nothing about breeds; we prefer the native 
cow.” And what is the “native cow?” As early as 1609, it is supposed, cat- 
tle were brought from England into Virginia; in 1624 into New England; in 
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1625 iuto New York from Holland; in 1627 into the Delaware country from 
Sweden; in 1631 into New Hampshire, etc., etc. All these, coming from va- 
rious sources, have been mingled in every possible way, and are now known 
here as “natives.” They have no distinctive peculiarities which they transmit ; 
but in many cases care and climate and good food have produced from them ex- 
cellent cows, and the “red oxen” of Connecticut are not easily equalled. The 
vast majority of our cows are of this kind, and are poor; and from these the 
milk-raisers are obliged to select. What do our milkmen look for in selecting 
milk-giving cows ? 

The first appearance, to a judge, will convey an impression as to the health 
or constitution of the cow. He will ask, also, a bony frame, one that does not 
steal the fat from the milk; he will feel the skin, to find it flexible and covered 
with close, softish hair; he will ask for Sood lung room, a capacious belly, a 
wide rump and a well-developed bag covered with soft hair. Extending from 
this bag forward he will be desirous to see prominent the two great veins which 
lose themselves in the belly; and on the back of the udder he will look for 
many well-defined branching veins. Then comes Guenon’s “ milk-mirror,” which 
is a broad strip of hair running up from the udder to the vulva, which he con- 
sidered the one thing needful ; but which has not, in this country, been found an 
infallible test, though it is a good one. If, in addition, the cow is gentle, good- 
tempered, you are almost sure of a milk-maker. Look for that kind. 

The great thing now is to zusure a breed of cows with these milk-giving 
qualities, and to do this we want to select the breed or variety which most fully 
combines them, and then increase these qualities or cross them with other vari- 
eties which have them. In Scotland and in New England, a variety now known 
as Ayrshire has been found to combine more of these milk-giving qualities than 
any other$ while, for butter, the cow from the Channel Islands, known as the 
Jersey or Alderney, has been found best. It is certain that this Ayrshire cow 
is not a pure or original stock. As far as traceable they seem to date back per- 
haps to 1760, when John Dunlop, of Cuaningham, in the County of Ayr, set 
about improving his breed of cows. Just what he did, what stock he used, is 
not known ; but, through the century this improvement has been going forward, 
until the Ayrshire cattle have come to have certain fixed peculiarities, which now 
mark them as a breed; which peculiarities they transmit to their descendants 
with certainty. 

These cattle have been and are bred for the dairy solely, and not for meat, 
and have thus become what they are. One of the first cows of this breed im- 
ported into this country by Mr. Cushing, gave in one year 3,864 beer quarts of 
milk. A cow of this breed, imported in 1862 by Mr. Peters, of Southboro, 
Mass., is stated to have given “an average of forty-nine pounds of milk a day 
for one hundred and fourteen days, commencing June tst.’? A hand-book for 
this country of the imported stock of Ayrshires, issued in 1863 by the “ Associa- 
tion of Breeders of Thoroughbred Neat Stock,” recorded the pedigrees of seventy- 
nine males and two hundred and seventeen females, nearly all owned in New 
England. Dr. Loring, one of the most accomplished farmers of New England, 
says: “For milk and cheese, the Ayrshire cow in this section stands at the head 
of the list by far. She will make more milk and cheese on a given amount of food 
than any other cow I have ever known ; and in this respect is as much a triumph 
of breeding for a special purpose as is the improved Short-horn—one for milk, the 
other for beef. In size, shape, constitution, structure, and quality, the Ayrshire 
cow possesses all that a dairy cow requires, and whenever grades of other breeds 
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approach perfection in this respect they become, in all points, very analogous to 
the Ayrshire.” 

So much pains is at present spent upon this and other breeds of cattle that 
we may look for great improvements in all directions in the coming years, and 
particularly as we find that men of brains and property are now looking to the 
land as the source of all profit, and the surest. 

What is the origin of our domestic cattle it is hard to tell. All over Europe 
and Asia are found distinct and peculiar breeds, and that they originated from 
some one stock it would be difficult to believe. Let us note a few of these: 

The Calabrian cattle are snow-white ; those of the Campagna are mouse-col- 
ored ; those of Hungary dark-blue ; the Polish cattle are wild and unfit for the 
dairy ; while on the British Isles we have the following, now recognized as dis- 
tinct breeds : Devons, Herefords, Sport-horns, Ayrshires, Jerseys, Kyloes, Kit- 
terys, Galloways, and some others. In Asia the Yak, the Indian Buffalo, and 
the Brahminic cattle are very peculiar. We can hardly believe that these have 
all come from one pair, and yet the modifications and sports produced by cli- 
mate, soil, breeding, etc., are amazing and inexplicable ; so astonishing as to in- 
cline one after all to accept the doctrine of Selection, as advanced by Darwin. 
CHARLES WYLLYs ELLIOTT. 








A SISTER OF MERCY. 


HERE, by the man condemned to die, she read 
Christ’s promise in the Crucifixion tale. 
He moaned a name— 


She dropp’d her cross and fled 
From the long shadow of the veil ! 


And, as from her loosed convent-coif she shook 

Her youthful hair’s free length of beauty, he 
Threw from his face the scarr’d and sinful look, 
And follow’d her across the sea! 


There, in a Land of Distance vague with Spring, 

She, fair as that one morning-bud she wore, 
Held him her irighten’d hand to take—the ring 
i They found upon his prison floor ! 


“The ring was full of poison ”—so they said ; 
“A Sister of Mercy left it at his side!” 

The gathering crowd must know the wretch was dead, 
Nor blame his jailor that he died. 


Perhaps their prisoner gray and ghastly lay ; 
Perhaps the black-robed Sister, worn and bow’d, 

Who pray’d there with that prisoner yesterday, 
Was at St. Mary’s in her shroud: 


Yet, in some Land of Distance full of Spring, 
Whither their Youth of Love had pass’d before, 
He gave her hand the spirit of the ring 
They found upon his prison floor ! 
: SARAH M. B, Piatt. 



















MY MUSIC-TEACHER. 
HE was not mine in the sense of teaching me music (not St. Cecilia herself 
could have done that), but mdne in that I bore her burden and lived in 
her life for many months, as did no other. person in Weston, or indeed in the 
world, 

I am an old maid, myself, and though, like most of the sisterhood, I have a 
bit of a romance hidden in my heart, which I sometimes draw out from its cov- 
ering of tender memories to see if it still have life in it, it will never be put into 
words or read of men. I had but one in all my life, and have been at leisure 
ever since to rejoice with them that rejoice, and weep with them that weep. 

Perhaps those people who live in the centre of creation think that the 
“Woman’s Club” is a new thing under the sun, but we have had one in Weston 
ever since I can remember (a long time, I assure you). It meets weekly at 
different houses, which is a great saving of expense, and we call it the “Sewing 
Circle ;” but “ mankind is governed by names,” says Gibbon (the only short sen- 
tence he ever wrote, I believe), and doubtless the “ Woman’s Club” will go into 
history, and the vast influence of the sewing circle will be passed over in silence. 

At one of these gatherings of feminine forces I first heard of my music- 
teacher. She was just Mrs. Lovel, and nothing more. No one knew aught of 
her antecedents save that she came from the city, and returned thither every 
Sunday, to sing in one of its churches. Her predecessors had been young, and, 
for the most part, pretty damsels, who used their musical talent to soothe the 
savage hearts of our Weston bachelors, and soon deserted their posts: till it be- 
came almost a proverb, “ If you want a husband go to Weston and teach music.” 
We had but one teacher at a time ; though every mother labored to give this 
accomplishment to her daughters, as if their salvation were thereby insured. I 
remember when the first piano in Weston was bought for my sister Charlotte, 
and its possession somehow glorified every member of our family. Now, there 
is scarce a house on the main street that does not boast this mark of gentility. 

Mrs. Lovel lived a straightforward and unpretending life, and there seemed 
no valid reason why her name should have been a sweet morsel under every 
idle tongue in the village ; but so it was, and the hints and surmises hazarded as 
to her former life were romantic enough to have furnished forth the heroine of 
one of Miss Braddon’s novels. She certainly was not as other women in her 
appearance ; she was like Saul among men, taller by a head than most women, 
and so dark that one thought of tropical suns, but the blood that reddened her 
clear olive cheek was of the purest. 

I am no judge of music; with me it is all a personal matter; if I like the 
player I like the music; a sort of “love me, love my dog” feeling; otherwise it 
is but “ measured malice.” But Mrs. Lovel’s singing took hold of one’s heart 
and clothed its mistress with a vivid interest, as if herself were inseparable from 
her singing. She took no pleasure in it, and could never be prevailed on to 
sing before strangers. Some haunting memories, as I fancied, made her talent 
hateful. I believed her one of those 

Who learn in suffering what they teach in song. 

By slow advances I succeeded in breaking down the barriers with which her 

pride had hedged about her condition. When she became convinced I wanted 
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her society, not for her singing or out of curiosity, her stiffness of manner 
passed away so suddenly and completely that I knew her not for the same wom- 
an. My sisters were beyond the age of music lessons, and to my home alone 
she came as a visitor. 

“It rests me to come here,” she said, one day. “ My rooms drive me wild 
with their loneliness. It is a relief to be with one who wants nothing of me, not 
even music.” 

“I never saw one before who had mastered music as you have and did not 
love it.” 

“T loved it once better than self, but it proved traitor to me.” She fell into 
a reverie, a habit to which I had become accustomed. I knew she hated to be 
questioned, even by a look, but I could not help meeting the steady gaze she 
fixed on me at last. 

“T see you will not submit to have your mind searched, Miss Allyne,” she 
said, smiling. “I’ve half a mind to tell you something.” 

“Do not tell me if it will ever separate us,” I said, feeling that she might 
look on a confidante as an enemy after the unwonted mood should pass over. 

“Don’t be afraid ; it is nothing to make your hair stand on end like the quills 
we make pen-handles of. None of the wonder-mongers here have hit the truth 
in their stories about me. After to-morrow I shall not come here to be com- 
forted. A little girl, three years old, is coming to spend the summer with me.” 

I could see she watched me narrowly. “ But will it not be too much care for 
you?” . 

“O, no; she spends half of every year with me; it is nothing new.” 

“What will you do with her on Sundays?” 

“That is what disturbs me. She has a nurse who never leaves her, a faith- 
ful woman, but not exactly full-witted ; she is not ‘clean daft,’ as the Scotch say, 
but has ‘a bee in her bonnet.’ Do you know anyone who would take my place 
on Sunday ?” 

I looked over all my acquaintance, rich and poor; there was no one to be 
trusted as Mrs. Lovel meant. How does it happen when the world is full of 
people, and no two alike, that when an empty place is waiting, nobody can be 
found that quite fits into it? That is one of my mysteries! This time I rushed 
into the breach myself. “1! know noone; but it will be no trouble to us if you 
send her here every Saturday night. I could keep half an eye on her without 
disturbing my mother or myself.” 

J doubted much if she would accept my offer, but she seized my hand and 
kissed it with an effusion of gratitude that utterly discomfited me. This woman 
must do everything in extremes ; one moment cold and haughty, the next melted to 
tears. It was an incomprehensible temperament to me, and for that reason all 
the more fascinating. The Puritan ritual of manners in which I had been edu- 
cated nowhere provides for the kissing of hands as an expression of gratitude. 

“T could not take such kindness for myself,” she went on, “but I have no 
pride where my little Alice is concerned ; my child is all I have in the world.” 

I was startled a little by this confession, but I sewed on vigorously. 

“Thank you,” she said, as if answering my reserve ; “ you are the first wom- 
an I ever saw who could. hear and ask no questions. I fear there are others 
in Weston who will be less merciful when they hear of Alice’s coming.” 

“You have thought of that, then?” 

“Yes; I shall have one skirmish with Mrs. Faringdon, your female eutecrah, 
and by that I shall stand or fall.” 
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Mrs. Faringdon is a tall, gaunt woman, with a high Roman nose; her hand 
is against every woman, and every woman’s hand against her, but she is rich 
and fashionable, besides being religious (in her own eyes), and she rules us all 
with a rod of iron. She has been known to hunt an innocent woman into the 
very sin she had been accused of, and though I put great faith in Mrs. Lovel, | 
trembled for her. 

The little one came—a fair-haired, blue-eyed child, whose relationship to 
Mrs. Lovel would never have been suspected. The nurse, a silent, withered 
old woman with an uncertain stare in her eyes, as if she were looking for some- 
thing she had never found, never left her for an instant. She called the child 
- Lily, and Mrs. Lovel explained that old Lindsey had been fos’er-sister to her 
own mother in Scotland, and she had always called the child after her. The 
news of the child’s coming spread like wildfire. The mutterings of Mrs. Far- 
ingdon’s righteous indignation made us all shake in our shoes, but the storm 
blew over, for Greek had met Greek. After this it became the village fashioa 
to admire and imitate Mrs. Lovel. 

Little Alice was one of those loving, clinging children, who read character 
by intuition. When her mother was im one of her bitter, passionate moods, she 
could not be enticed from old Lindsey ; but at other times she would lie quietly 
in her arms for hours, listening to the sweet old ballads of which Mrs. Lovel 
had great store. She had inherited her mother’s talent for music, and already 
her soft drumming on the piano had method in it that proved a gift of nature. 
Her talk when alone with Lindsey was all about “ papa” and his doings. Her 
clothing, plentiful and delicate, proved her father to be a man of substance, and 
that Mrs. Lovel had not been forced by necessity to use her musical talent. 

As the summer drew on toward their parting, the mother and child clung 
closer to each other. It might have been the contrast between the glowing dark 
cheek pressed to the baby’s white one, which ‘made Alice look so fragile, but the 
sight of them gave me always a shiver of grief to come. When the child was 
gone, her loneliness was so bitter that part of the burden fell upon me, and | 
grew miserable without knowing why. She haunted me like a strange and beau- 
tiful picture that never looked twice alike. 

“T used to think,” she said, one day, “when I was young, that I should al- © 
ways be sufficient to myself. I scorned the longing for sympathy that women 
whine about ; and now, here am I, old and withered before my time, whining like 
the rest.” 

“Old and withered!” I repeated, taking in, point by point, the tropical rich- 
ness of her dark beauty, which was always matched and heightened by the bril- 
liant colors she delighted to wear. She could never be eitlter “old or withered,” 
her vitality burned out too fast. 

She smiled in answer to my long look. “You object to the words. You 
think my miseries not well borne out by my appearance, but my heart is none 
the less shrunken, if I do not wear mourning for it. Shall I tell you how it 
happened ?” 

If I had assented eagerly I should never have heard the story, but I schooled 
myself to seem indifferent. “Not if you think you will ever be sorry.” 

“No, I shall never be sorry, my friend. Who knows that I shall not give 
you the burden to bear in my stead? It’s a long story, or rather it was long to 
live through, and I believe there never would have been any story at all if my 
mother had lived, but she died when I was born. I have endless pity fora 
motherless girl who goes wrong, The first thing I can remember is a picture 
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that hung in my father’s room. It was a copy of one of Raphael’s Madonnas, 
which he had fancied and bought in Italy when he was a young man; one of 
those fair wistful faces in a halo of yellow hair such as Raphael loved to paint. 
They said it was like my mother, for, gypsy that I am, my mother was a golden- 
haired blonde, with eyes like the sky in midsummer. I am of mixed blood; 
away back in our family a Spanish girl married into it, and in every generation 
her characteristics break out. Then to mix the matter still more, my father 
must needs go on his travels and fall in love with a bonny Scotch lassie, and so 
graft on a little more pride and obstinacy than would by right belong to us. She 
was gentle as a woman could be, but she loved my father enough to run away 
with him, and her parents never forgave her. Her foster-sister, Christian Lindsey, 
came with her and has always clung to me. _I was left wholly in her charge, and 
her talk was all of my mother’s perfections. Her invariable refrain was, ‘ You 
will never be like your mither, bairn.’ I heard it so often that I grew wild with 
impatience to know the why of this mysterious difference. I remember one day 
especially, for it turned the current of my life. Lindsey had been dilating on 
my mother’s goodness, and ended with the old refrain, when I burst out with 
‘Tell me this minute, Lindsey, why I cannot be like her.’ 

“ She was ‘perfectly ready to take up the old strain. ‘O, your mither was 
white and bonny as.a pond-lily, and she had long yellow hair like the painted 
woman in yonder; it was fine as silk, and I braided it every day, and put it up 
like a crown, because the master liked it, though it made her head ache.’ 

“¢ My head will never ache for anybody.’ 

“*No,’ said Lindsey, as if more satisfied than ever on the point, ‘ you will 
never be like your mother.’ This last drop overflowed the cup of my pa- 
tience. 

“*] don’t care if I am not like her, I'll be myself, then,’ I cried out in a pas- 
sion, and my picture-worship ended from that day. 

“ My father grew to love me in time, and if ever a child ran wild, I was that 
one. I could not submit to the restraint of school life, so my father gave me the 
little learning (and it was very little) that he thought necessary for a woman. 
My one talent, music, was cultivated carefully. I have never met another like 
' my father. He was that rare thing in America,a man of leisure. His father 
before him had had the same training, and both made the most of that culture 
which money can buy, without any of the narrowness which a life spent in 
scraping it together is prone to engender. We lived far enough from the city 
to be among green fields, and to have all the freedom of country life. I was 
sometimes invited to visit my father’s friends, but the restraint of a well-regu- 
lated family was gallmg to me, and I returned, as quickly as might be, to free- 
dom and old Lindsey. Two persons, Mr. Stewart and his sister, visited us on 
the footing of intimates. The former won my regard by his appreciation of my 
music. The latter, a lady of uncertain age, might have been handsome if she 
had been a shade less stony. She was always profuse in attentions to me, but I 
never put faith in her sincerity. 

“When I was eighteen, my father, for the first time in his life, began to be 
harassed with business cares. I knew something was wrong, but I had no idea 
of the real state of affairs, till he took me partially into his confidence. I learned 
that the firm in which all his money had been invested for many years was on 
the verge of failure, and everything depended on keeping up their credit for a 
certain length of time. The matter was very cloudy to me till he said something 
about marriage. He thought if he could have temporary command of money 
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while the danger lasted, they should win through it. He had hesitated long on 
my account, but he thought poverty would be a harder step-mother than the one 
he should give me. 

“ The thought of Miss Stewart flashed over me ; I knew she had property in 
her own right, and she was to have the place of my beautiful mother, whose 
memory was all the more sacred that I had never seen her. 

r “The wooing was short and I would not go to the bridal where no love was. 

She came to our quiet house with her brother and some other guests ; while 
they remained and I could scour the country with old Lindsey unmolested, the 
change affected me little, but when we were left alone, the battle so often fought 
between those who hold a forced relationship began. A gentle, yielding spirit 
might possibly have kept the peace with her, but I was neither gentle nor yield- 
ing. 

“ T was, in her eyes, a wild creature, in need of taming, and it may have beena 
point of duty with her to begin the discipline by thwarting all my plans and 
wishes. At the time, however, I could not do her even that justice. When I 
read ‘Aurora Leigh,’ I recognized my step-mother in her English aunt. Do 


you remember? 
She stood straight and calm ; 


Her somewhat narrow forehead braided tight, 

As if for taming accidental thoughts 

From possible pulses ; brown hair pricked with grey 
By frigid use of life ; 

Eyes of no color—once they might have smiled, 

But never have forgot themselves in smiling. 


“We waged war but a short time before my father interfered, and my step- 
mother dropped all interest in my affairs ; but there is nothing like a forced silence 
to breed hatred. The expedient which my father had reluctantly adopted to 
preserve his credit, failed, of course, as such desperate resorts usually do. One 
night he came home late, and I heard him lock himself into his study, but this , 
had come .o be a common thing with him, and it did not disturb me. In the 
rrorning I was waked by an unwonted bustle, and the sound of strange voices 
be.ow stairs. Lindsey did not come near me, and it was reserved for my step- 
mother to tell me that my father had died during the night. Her lips were white 
and ner eyes dry and shining—that was her way of showing emotion. How he 
died I never knew, and no one was cruel enough to tell me, if indeed any one 
knew. 

“My uncontrolled grief received neither notice nor check till after the fu- 
neral, when I was quietly but explicitly told by my step-mother that my father’s 
debts would swallow up all his property, and there would be absolutely no pro- 
vision for me. She was a woman and I was helpless. I stopped to ask her 
what I should do. She said that as music was the only thing of which I had 
any knowledge, I had better turn it to account. This wasa ray of light, and I 
thanked her heartily. Educated as I had been, I might otherwise never have 
thought of it. 

“Something had softened my step-mother toward me, perhaps a letter or 
message left her by my father, for she engaged a place for me and old Lindsey, 
who never thought of leaving me, in a respectable boarding-house, and gave me 
letters of recommendation to such of her friends as she thought might give me 
employment as a music-teacher. A month before I would not have taken a crust 
from her hand if I had been starving, but my father’s death had invested even 
her, as bearing his name, with a shadow of affection. My faithful Lindsey was 
shocked at the idea of putting my hands to labor, albeit it was only on the piano, 
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and would fain have taken in washing, and worked her fingers to the bone to 
keep me ‘like a lady,’ as she said ; but I presented my step-mother’s letters, and 
in nearly every instance was treated with an amount of consideration unmerited 
by the haughty manner I had seen fit to put on. 

“ At first I had scarcely pupils enough to make both ends meet, as the saying 
is, and my pride was sore bruised in this first breaking-in from the wild life I had 
hitherto led ; but it was recompense enough to feel the joy of independence. 

“ Before the year was out I was able to raise my terms, and still had more 
scholars offered me than ] could take. I went into my work at first with heart 
and soul ; but the novelty soon wore off, and when the necessity to plan and cal- 
culate over my narrow means ceased, my daily bonds galled me more than you 
can think. 

“There was one family, named Dent, in which I had always been treated as 
an equal. It was one of the best in which I taught. One of the daughters had 
as sweet a voice as one would care to hear, and to teach her was pure pleasure. 
Mrs. Dent, a passionate lover of music, had not a particle of musical talent. 
The door always stood open between the music-room and her sitting-room, and 
I think she never missed a lesson. 

“] was singing one day to please Ella Dent, when I heard the click of a 
door opening into the outer room, and some whispered words. I was then very 
sensitive to the slightest interruption, and I could almost catch Mrs. Dent’s re- 
monstrance with some one who insisted on coming in. 

“ As I left the piano I saw in a mirror, which hung opposite the open door, 
the figure of a gentleman stretched carelessly on the sofa. It must have been 
he who had made good his entrance while I was singing, and his easy attitude 
indicated near relationship to the Dent family. Afterward, I often saw him in 
the same place ; but for the tell-tale glass I might never have known his pres- 
ence, for he never spoke while the lesson lasted, and went away so soon as it 
‘was finished. I longed to see his face; but this did not happen till I was well 
accustomed to his listening. One day I rose suddenly from the piano and saw 
his face in the glass. It still wore a listening air; a very fair Saxon face, with 
grey-blue eyes, and the hard, sneering lips which sometimes accompany that 
sort of face. But in the instant of my taking this daguerreotype, our eyes met, 
and with an amused smile, which completely remodelled his face, he spoke a 
word to Mrs. Dent, and they came in together. She introduced him as her 
brother, Mr. Lovel. 

“He began to talk at once of his passion for music and the liberty he had 
taken every week of listening to mine, with the ease and coolness of a man of 
the world. 

“1 was confused by his sudden appearance, and stammered a little in reply- 
ing to-him. The same amused smile again played on his lips, and piqued my 
pride. I turned hastily to the piano, feeling that my strength lay there ; I could 
sing if 1 could not talk. He may have penetrated my motive for this uninvited 
effort, but his earnest thanks satisfied me. He asked eagerly to be present at 
his niece’s lessons, as he had been before, with a manner very unlike his first 
easy greeting. 

“ This little affair relieved my ennui for some time. At my next lesson a 
picture had been hung in place of the glass which had betrayed him, but I was 
rarely deceived as to his presence. Sometimes he came to the piano to ask for 
some favorite song, and once or twice he brought new music, ostensibly for his 
niece, but it was far too difficult for her use. — 
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“Mrs. Dent gave several parties that winter, and she sent me the same invi- 
tation as to her own set. I knew it would please her to have me sing for her 
guests, and I was not too proud then to make her the only possible return for 
her kindness ; but it galled me when others of my employers required the same 
thing as their due. 

“I was twenty years old, and I liked these parties, albeit I got little attention 
from any one. Mr. Lovel was always there as host, for his sister had been long 
a widow. He would smile when he met my eyes (I took care it should be sel- 
dom), and at supper would not see me neglected; but he never came near me 
till I began to sing. It was always his hand that turned my leaves. I began to 
realize that I possessed a power over him, and delighted to play with it. 

“ After a time he came straight to our music-room during my lessons, and 
disarranged my method of teaching in a perfectly lawless and irresistible manner. 
He was always as cool and quiet as I had first seen him till I began to sing, and 
then his manner betrayed an interest that seemed to take him out of himself. 

“T got an idea that, apart from my singing, my presence was absolutely disa- 
greeable to him. They say a woman’s instinct will always warn her when a man 
is aboul to commit himself to her; but I do not believe it. It was not so with 
me, at least; for when Mr. Lovel, in the same tone that he said ‘ How do you 
do?’ asked me to marry him, I was surprised almost to consternation. My in- 
tense amazement flattered him, and he straightway began to urge his suit with a 
warmth of which I had not supposed him capable. 

“Did I tell you he was handsome? I thought him so, and I do not suppose 
he has changed much, as his beauty lay in perfection of feature. At that time I 
did not love him in the least, but his contradictory behavior toward me had 
created in my mind an absorbing interest. I was pleased to find myself of im- 
portance to such a man, and the prospect of relief from my daily bondage was 
too tempting to be refused. I gave the promise he required, and at once I saw 
that he had been certain of the result, and I felt so soon the first sting of our 
relative positions. Mrs. Dent was singularly free from common prejudices, and 
very desirous of having her brother settled near her. 

“She gave me a sister’s welcome, and insisted on my spending the interval 
before our marriage, which was to be speedy, at her house. I could refuse her 
nothing. She had all the gentleness of the family. But for her, our engage- 
ment would not have lasted forty-eight hours. 

“TI consented to be married at her house, and two weeks before the day ap- 
pointed the father and two unmarried sisters of Mr. Lovel came to study me. 
O, those hard-faced women! I can see them yet hold out to me the tips of their 
fingers, with a cold stare that weighed me in the balance and found me wanting 
at the instant of meeting. They were older and darker than Mr. Lovel, with 
the same close-pressed lips, on which a sneer was more at home than a smile. 
We exchanged defiances in the first five minutes. The father was kindly digni- 
fied ; he evidently considered me a stubborn fact that must be endured. I had 
no occasion to find fault with him. That fortnight was acutely miserable, for in 
it I learned almost to hate the delight of my life—music. Of course I played 
and sang for my inquisitors, but they had not their brother’s passion for my art, 
and in the bitter mind I cherished toward them, I could not do myself justice. 

“T thought I could often detect a shade of annoyance under Mr. Lovel’s 
courtesy. I had been so little accustomed to conversation that I was often un- 
consciously rough and abrupt when making most effort. These days dragged 
themselves out at last, and we were married. The Lovels returned to their own 
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place, and we spent a few weeks in travelling—a new and delightful experience 
to me—but when we came home to the house that Mrs. Dent had got ready 
for us, I began to suspect traces of their influence, where, perhaps, none existed. 
My husband was at first unceasingly kind; he denied me nothing, but I fancied 
it was a sense of duty and not love that dictated his conduct. 

“As I said before, I knew nothing but music, and I now marked out a course 
of reading and study, determined to attract my husband by other means than the 
one talent which had fascinated him. In the first days of our marriage I had 
more than once refused to sing for him; if you can understand such a feeling, I 
was jealous of my own singing. I felt more and more that I was not the sort 
of wife he should have married, and this embittered me more. 

“‘T was not like my mother,’ as old Lindsey says, and this has been my 
drawback through life, for his counterpart should have been a second Lillias, a 
mild, loving little woman with no will but his. I early perceived, too, with eyes 
sharpened by jealousy, that my untrained manner was a sore mortification to 
him, let him hide it ever so carefully. His temper was not of the mildest, and 
in time my sharp words made rents in his armor of self-control. Mrs. Dent 
was our good angel during those miserable months while Mr. Lovel and I went 
through every variation of polite quarrelling. One evening we had a small party 
of Mr. Lovel’s friends at dinner, and among them one of his bachelor intimates 
who had not seen me before. I played the hostess after Mrs. Dent’s instruc- 
tions, and Mr. Lovel’s approving glance as I left the dining-room told me that 
my effort had gratified him. His friend soon followed me. ‘You must not look 
upon me as a stranger,’ were his first words. ‘It was chiefly my desire t6 see 
the siren whose singing had overcome my hardened friend that brought me 
home at this time. Will you cast the spell over me, if it be not attended with 
too much danger?’ 

“How that speech stung me! I thought I detected a sarcasm init. I had 
really been a siren to my husband, luring him on by my singing to an ill-assorted 
marriage and an unhappy home! Then all the rest urged me to sing, and my 
husband added his voice in the tone I knew so well. I could not obey him then, 
to save my life; the evil spirit had taken possession of me. I refused almost 
petulantly, and I was urged no more. When we were alone, Mr. Lovel took me 
to task with more severity than he had ever before used. I felt that I deserved 
it, but that did not make it more tolerable. I scarcely answered him, and he 
thought me careless of his words, which, perhaps, led him to make them sharper, 
but every one sank deep. I sat thinking for hours after he left me, and my con- 
clusion was that we had better part at once to save further unhappiness. 

“T meant to go back to my music lessons, and Mr. Lovel might take up his 
old manner of life where he had dropped it, and we would trust to time to make 
us forget that we had ever met. After that I fell into a heavy sleep, and dreamed 
that somebody carried me up stairs and laid™me on my own bed. The dream 
proved true, for when I woke, unrefreshed, I found myself in bed and partly 
undressed, and Mrs. Dent was moving softly about the room. She drew from 
me all my bitter musings of the night before, and then used all the influence her 
gentleness had gained over me to bring me to a better state of mind. She 
taught me to think more seriously of the separation, which looked so easy; in 
short, she brought us together again. For one short month, we were like young 
lovers. Lindsey went so far as to say I was growing like my mother, but my 
disposition was unchanged, and I knew this was but a lull in the storm. 

“The ‘melancholy days’ came for the year, and for me. It is a time-hon- 
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ored custom among the Lovels to spend Thanksgiving day in the old home. I 
had not seen my sisters-in-law since our wedding day, and ‘I felt it in my 
bones,’ as Candace said, that our new happiness would vanish into thin air under 
their hard eyes. I dreaded the visit unspeakably, and all the more when Mrs, 
Dent gave up going, for the illness of one of her children. At the last moment 
I screwed up my courage to the sticking point, and refused to go with Mr. Lovel. 
I could not tell him my real reason, and he was bitterly impatient of what he 
called ‘my nonsense.’ I answered him sharply, and then began one of those 
sarcastic battles which always left me spent with wounds. Both our tongues 
were the sharper for a month’s rest, and, as I have said, the Lovel lips were 
made for sneering. I would not repeat all we said, if I could. I was stung to 
desperation, at last, and when he was about to leave me, to catch the train, I 
said, quietly as I could, that he would not find me at home when he came back ; 
I would never willingly see him again. 

“¢ Ah, the old story,’ he exclaimed ; ‘I am glad you have reached that point 
again. I will make but a short thanksgiving this year, and when I come back 
we will have another honeymoon, sweeter than the last.’ 

“He threw me a mocking kiss, and went out. I knew then that Mrs. Dent 
had told him all that her sympathy had drawn from me a month before, and I 
felt as if my last friend had fallen from me. I meant to leave my husband’s 
house, but I would not seem guilty by making a secret of my going. I put 
everything in order the first day, and hired the same rooms, which happened to 
be empty, for myself and old Lindsey, that I occupied before my unhappy 
marriage. The good soul looked only a shade blanker than usual when I told 
her we were going back. We took possession of the familiar place, and I wrote 
to Mrs. Dent a full account of my plans, that she might make them plain to her 
brother. She left her daughter’s sick bed and answered my note in person, 
which was the last thing I had looked for. She had betrayed my confession to 
her brother, the month before, believing it better for us both. I could not deny 
that it proved so for a time, and, with her truthful eyes looking into mine, my 
old trust in her revived. But though she used every argument to break my 
resolution, I was steeled against yielding this time, and she went away, more 
unhappy, I believe, than I was myself. 

“] had need to use all promptness, for Mr. Lovel returning next day, and not 
finding me at home, had gone directly to Mrs. Dent’s, expecting to find me there. 
His father returned with him, and came to see me with Mrs. Dent. That proud 
old man begged me, with tears, to return to my husband, and avert such a scan- 
dal from his family. He would have gone on his knees to me if I would have let 
him; if he had cared one jot for my happiness or misery I must have been 
moved by his sorrow, but it was all for the fancied disgrace to the Lovels. Mrs. 
Dent brought me one letter from my husband, which I returned unopened, but 
she said he expressed little hope of my relenting, after going so far, and had 
discouraged his father’s visit. He wished her to arrange with me about the in- 
come which would be sufficient for my comfort, and it should be so placed that I 
could draw it without communication with him. This galled me more than any- 
thing else. I had already engaged two of my former scholars, who were to 
come to my rooms for their lessons, and I had no doubt of my ability to secure 
my own support. Mrs. Dent never returned to the subject, but I was notified 
of a large sum lodged in a bank for my use. I have never drawn upon it. It 
startled me to read on the same day the name of John Lovel booked in the 
steamer list of passengers for England. My chief reason for having my pupils 
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come to me had been my dread of meeting my husband in the street. Though 
my precaution was needless on this account, there was another, soon manilest, 
which made it equally necessary. When I found that my old life could never 
be fully resumed, that a child was coming to be a perpetual reminder of my 
short and stormy married life, I was ready to destroy myself out of pure rage ; 
but in time, better feelings gained sway over me, and as the time drew near for 
my trial, I prayed earnestly that the child might live to be the one hope and care 
of my life. Mrs. Dent visited me sometimes, but never mentioned her brother. 
I kept my secret from her as long as I could, but she learned it at last, and I 
met the quick question in her eyes with an earnest entreaty that she would keep 
it from Mr. Lovel till we knew whether the child would live. 

“You have seen my little Alice, and you know how I live and breathe in her. 
Mrs. Dent’s letter found her brother in India, where his father’s shipping inter- 
est had led him. He wrote to me at once, and arrived a few days after his letter ; 
but he found it unopened at Mrs. Dent’s. I hated to feel that anyone else had 
the least claim on my baby, and the old jealousy began to tear me, for I knew 
Mr. Lovel could take her away from me if he were cruel enough. Mrs. Dent 
sent for the baby and Lindsey one day, and I knew he had come. Two or three 
times a week she made the same request, and I dared never refuse it. I dreaded 
the time when my baby should no longer be dependent on me for food, and my 
fears proved true prophets. When Alice was weaned, Mrs. L’ent told me, very 
kindly, but firmly, that Mr. Lovel had become attached to his -ittle one, and felt 
that he did me no injustice if he insisted on her spending half of every year 
with him. I had grace to be thankful for even this scant measure of mercy; but 
it took away my breath to think of being separated from my darling even fora 
night. I said I would think of it; but Mrs. Dent’s significant look in reply 
made me recognize the alternative, and I submitted. Mr. Lovel let the division 
of time to me, and I named a week as the longest time I could endure life with- 
out her. So it was arranged that Alice should spend alternate weeks with me 
and with her father, who now lived with Mrs. Dent. I scarcely existed while 
my baby was away from me, and sometimes during business hours I stole like a 
thief into Mrs. Dent’s house, to cover her with kisses and see for myself that 
she was really alive and well. Only once I narrowly escaped meeting Mr. Lovel ; 
but we never have met since Alice was born. It would be needless pain for 
both. This weekly arrangement continued till Alice was three years old, when 
the doctor prescribed country air for her, and I came to Weston. 

“ And now, Miss Allyne, will you cease to be my friend, knowing what a mis- 
erable sinner I am?” 

She had told me this long story with many breaks ; now with fierce gleams 
in her black eyes, and again with dropping tears, while I listened and pondered 
it in my heart. She left me soon after ; but her passionate overflowing vitality 
had so carried me away from my usually quict moorings that I seemed to have 
exchanged my life for hers. I gathered somehow that she had learned to love 
her husband in her exile, and a faint hope gathered strength in my mind that 
Alice’s baby hands might end it. 

A few wecks after this, she came to me, looking brilliantly happy, and gave 
me a letter from Mrs. Dent, so delicately sympathetic in every line that 1 won- 
dered no more at her influence. . I was only alarmed by the sentence from which 
the mother gathered all her joy: 

Take heart and sing for joy, my sister, for I have orders to return your treasure socner 
than usual. City air does not agree with her. Old Lindsey goes about with her nose in 
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the air, as if she snuffed something wrong in the wind, and behaves like a mad woman if 
any one touches her charge. , 

Alice came back paler, more fragile than she went away. “Country air will 
soon recruit her,” said her mother, with a happy faith that no one shared who 
saw the child. She often lay for hours in Lindsey’s arms, unnaturally still. The 
old woman brooded over her continually, and sometimes went through certain 
wild moticns, such as holding her ear over the child’s lips and then over her 
heart, as if by listening to find out how much life was left in it. 

At this time I spent the greater part of every day in Mrs. Lovel’s rooms; 
and when she was gone to her pupils I often heard Alice urging something to 
Lindsey, to which she returned an inarticulate sound, between a grunt and a 
groan. 

Alice never talked much before her mother; but one afternoon, as she lay in 
her arms, she began to cry silently, not like a common child, but dropping great 
tears, as if each one were a separate grief. Her mother was startled. “What 
will little Alice have?” she said. “She shall have anything she wants.” 

“Truly ?” asked the child, very earnestly. 

“Yes, anything ; only tell me what it is.” 

“] want my papa.” It came very feebly, and fearfully, as her mother’s face 
darkened. 

“ Do you love him better than me, Alice?” 

“QO, no, no; don’t look black at me!” 

“Then you want to go back to Auntie Dent’s ?” 

“No; I am going to heaven to see pretty Lillias; but I want to see papa 
first.” 

* Nonsense ; who has put that into your head?” 

“T knew it myself; but Lindsey told me about Lillias.” 

“ Alice, remember, you are not going to heaven for a long time yet. You are 
rot well now, but you will be soon; and Lindsey, if you cannot pay more heed 
to what I tell you I will get another nurse.” 

Old Lindsey received this reproof with her usual stolidity, and, snatching 
the child, laid her ear on her heart. 

“What are you doing, foolish creature?” said Mrs. Lovel, impatiently. 

“It’s a’most done beating, and you say ‘ No’ to her.” 

“QO, was ever a woman so tormented, and all for an old woman’s whimsey ?” 
said Mrs. Lovel, but the cloud remained on her face a long time, 

She followed me into the hall when I left her. “You don’t think Alice 
could have known anything about it, do you, Miss Allyne? I have heard that 
children often talk about dying.” There was a beseeching look in her eyes that 
I could not resist. 

- “1 know nothing of children’s ways. I should think it more than likely old 
Lindsey had done it all,” I said, stifling my sense of truth resolutely. 

“Yes, yes, no doubt of it. Lindsey is nothing but a child herself.” 

Lindsey took the child out every day, and I prevailed on her to stop with me 
at the office of our good doctor, for unpracticable subject as she was, I knew I 
must confide in her to reach the little one. “It’s no use,” she kept saying, 
“why didn’t they help my Lillias ?” 

The doctor’s verdict varied but slightly from hers. “She was not ill,” he 
said ; “ medicine would do her no good. She had no constitution to begin with.” 

Alice failed slowly but surely after this. Her mother dreaded seeing her in 
bed, and had her dressed every day till she was too weak to stand. She never 
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mentioned her father again, but one day, when Mrs. Lovel was gone out, Lindsey 
moved up a little table before me and arranged pen, ink and paper. “ What is 
that for?” I asked, quaking before her, 

“She hears Lillias calling to her every day, but she can’t go till she sees her 
father,” was her usual irrelevant answer. 

At first I thought I would write to Mr. Lovel, but what I had heard of him 
did not encourage me, but there was Mrs. Dent, I could write to her, and I did 
write, giving my opinion of the child’s case without reserve. I posted my letter 
that night and hungered for the third day when I thought Mrs. Dent might 
come. In those two days Alice failed rapidly. Mrs. Lovel, at last perceiving 
her state, endured agonies if the doctor left her for an instant. She wandered 
about her rooms in dumb anguish, without food or sleep. I thought the child 
must die before her father could arrive, but she brightened a little when I found 
a chance to tell her I expected him. A faint color came to her cheek, and her 
mother hailed it with feverish joy ; but the doctor’s lips lost no grain of their pity- 
ing gravity. I caught the whistle of the train that would bring them, if my 
letter had not miscarried, and my excitement grew so strong that I left the room 
and beckoned out the doctor. I went slowly down-stairs listening for carriage 
wheels, and I felt as if walking in a dream, when the sound really drew near and 
stopped at the gate. Two persons, man and woman, walked up the path, and it 
seemed an age when I thought of the flickering breath up-stairs, before they 
were in the house. 

“Mrs. Dent ?” I said, huskily. 

“Yes. This is my brother, Mr. Lovel. How is Alice?” 

“Very ill; you must not lose a moment.” 

“ What do you mean?” said Mr. Lovel, haughtily. 

Alice heard his step, half rose in bed and called “ Papa, Papa,” in a low voice, 
but so clear that he heard it. —The next moment she was in his arms, satisfied, smil- 
ing in his face, but dying beyond the most sanguine hope. She drew her mother 
close to her face and murmuring loving words to both, waited for her little life 
to burn out. It was holy ground. Mrs. Dent and I looked at each other and 
went down-stairs. Outside the door old Lindsey lay writhing like a wounded 
animal. Mrs. Dent sat long time silent, though I thought I saw a hopeful ex- 
pression gathering in her face. I guessed what was in her heart, and we waited 
for a break in the silence up-stairs. We had not long to wait. Mr. Lovel called 
Lindsey ; there was some walking about the room, and all was still again. He 
came down soon after. I had not looked at him much before, but a look of mar- 
vellous tenderness lit up and softened his face now. 

“My wife would be glad to see you, Miss Allyne, if you will kindly go to 
her,” he said, with a lingering accent on the words “my wife.” 

I expected to find her half mad with grief, but she welcomed me with a faint 
smile, and soon fell into the sleep she so much needed. In the two days that 
she remained in Weston after Alice’s death she was strangely quiet and sub- 
dued, but certainly not unhappy, a mood never seen in her before. We spent 
no breath on the subject, but I knew without asking that she would return with 
the husband whom her child had taught her to love. 

I entertained no little awe of Mr. Lovel, which he, perceiving, endeavored to 
overcome by extremé politeness, and only frightened me the more. If my friend 
loved him I was entirely content, though I lost my music-teacher. 

E. W. THOMPSON. 


. 








THE GUEST. 


E came unbid: I know not whence, 
H This wondrous guest, unknown before; 
All silent and unseen he came 
Within my door. 


He gently heals my life-long pain, 
He charms the frequent tears away, 
And all my grief from me beguiles, 
And still will stay. 


Sweet thoughts arise and eager climb, 
Like birds that sing in upper air, 

The song that close to Heaven’s high gates 
Becomes a prayer. 


Yet half I fear his tender wiles: 
Oh, tardy Love, too late delayed ! 

My coward heart shrinks back in doubt, 
And hides, afraid, 


And fain would trust, but questions still : 
Too late delayed ! too long forlorn ! 

Can night so darksome break so soon 
To such fair morn? 


Not for pale brows and faded hair, 
Oh, Love, do thy red roses blow: 
Take back thy crown, I weeping cry— 

He doth not go; 


But lingers still and lingers yet, 

And bears him in such winning wise, 
Such holy benedictions shine 

In his dear eyes, 


I can but trust, I can but list 
The wingéd hopes that softly sing: 
Cancelled at last mine ancient wrong, 
And Love is king. 
ANNA L. JOHNSON. 
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COLLECTING RENT IN TEXAS. 


ITTING in my quiet quarters, and writing by the window that overlooks 
the circling bay below Fort Hamilton, I find memory travelling back to 
the days when I was a careless second lieutenant, stationed on the banks of the 
Rio Grande, at Brownsville, Texas. Perhaps it is the balmy air that suggests 
a Southern climate ; perhaps the crowing of a distant chanticleer recalls to mind 
the fighting cocks of Matamoras that, tied by the leg in the door of nearly every 
cane-built jaca/ in that singular city, make day and night vocal with their chal- 
lenges, giving to every hour of the twenty-four a sort of a three-o’clock-in-the- 
afternoon sensation ; perhaps, as increased rank brings with it not only incregsed 
cares, but also a sharpened sense of responsibility, one finds a relief in this 
dweiling on the time when the hopes of youth blended with the romance of a 
career all the more fascinating from the novelty of its surroundings in a land 
nearly tropical in its character. Be that as it may, somehow of late, in these 
sunny days of this strangely-warm winter month, whatever may be my occupa- 
tion at the time, let me but catch a glimpse of the golden sunlight streaming 
down on the beach seen beyond the glacis, or of the shadow of a fugitive cloud 
mottling the face of the bastion, and instantly there rises the scene of some 
incident connected with my earliest military career. So I will e’en face these 
spirits of the past with their reminiscences, that seem beckoning for a rejuvena- 
tion, and, laying aside all else, dispel their influence by making a confidant of 
the reader. 
To begin, I will tell you of my first and last speculation in real estate. I was 
a subaltern of artillery when I became, what I have never been since, a prop- 
erty holder. In those days the pay of a second lieutenant went farther than 
that of a captain does now; and, out of my sixty-five dollars per month, paid in 
gold, I had been, bya course of rigid economy and the fortuitous circumstance of 
being stationed at a frontief dost where no one wore “ Sunday clothes,” enabled to 
save, during the preceding four years, about two hundred and twenty-five dollars. 
There was a merchant in town with whom, through frequently spending a morn- 
ing hour under the trees that shaded his store-front, listening to his stories of 
the wild frontier life he had witnessed, I had struck up quite a friendship. He 
came to know about the amount of my little hoard, and strongly urged me to 
purchase a house and lot of which he was the owner or agent, I have forgotten 
which. His persuasive reasoning and the allurements held out to invest, not 
to mention his promise to take charge of the property for me in case of a 
change of station of the company to which I was attached, induced me to close 
the bargain. But I had scarcely half the amount necessary to pay “down” the 
full sum required, and cash payment was one of the conditions that enabled the 
owner to sell at a price believed by me to be greatly below the actual value of 
the property. This obstacle was removed by another friend, who advanced the 
balance and shared in the speculation, giving me, however, a power of attorney 
to act for both in all things pertaining to the estate. Anda “fine old” estate 
it was. My landed interest was comprised in a small, grassless lot, fifty feet 
tront by a hundred deep, an antique grape vine and two barren fig trees. The 
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house itself was a one-story wooden—*“ shanty,” it would almost be called in 
the “States,” with a parlor, a kitchen, and two bed-rooms; the latter con- 
structed by continuing down the slope of one side of the roof, until it nearly 
touched the ground, and then clap-boarding in the space thus covered. The 
walls had never been plastered ; but a species of hanging made of coarse cotton 
cloth, or “manter,” intensely whitewashed, was a substitute for both lath and 
plaster. Many unsightly rents in the “manter” served to sustain a good but 
rather novel system of ventilation, and likewise afforded channels of easy com- 
munication for an extensive colony of rats, whose enormous size convinced me 
that the father of any family of children who might become the future tenants 
of this mansion would have considerable anxiety about the fate of his youngest 
and most helpless offspring. With the view of improving the place, until the 
time when the expected rise in the value of land should warrant a sale, my part- 
ner supplied from his plantation ten or fifteen grafted orange trees, which were 
set out in the yard. A Mexican was then hired to dig a trench along the grape 
vine, into which was thrown a cart load of bones, to stimulate into existence the 
grapes, which for the last two years, so a neighbor informed me, had been rather 
backward. Next, I laid a brick sidewalk in front of the lot, repaired the fence 
and painted and whitewashed the house, thus adding more than a hundred dol- 
lars to the value of the property. Then came an opportunity for a display of 
my skill in lettering—an accomplishment learnéd at West Point. A large sheet 
of wrapping paper was tacked on the door, with the following inscription drawn 
up in my best style : 
THIS DESIRABLE RESIDENCE 


TO ‘RENT. 


TerRMsS—Eight dollars per month, invariably in advance. First two months, cash 
down before taking possession. Apply to 


Here followed the name of my merchant friend ; for in those days thé esprit de 
corps of our army was such that an open avowal by an officer that he either had 
any money in his possession or proposed to make any by an outside operation 
was a high offence against propriety, and my own prejudice was so strong that 
I did not wish my name to appear even in connection with “real estate.” My 
tenants were soon found. They were a Mexican woman, her husband, and two 
daughters. I mention the woman first because, in the subsequent discussions 
that took place between us, she alone conducted affairs on their side, and never 
once referred or deferred to the meek-looking man whose name she bore, and 
who always sat by smoking the eternal cigarette. The sixteen dollars in advance 
were paid down, and the family moved in. 

Everything went on nicely for the first two months. On my way to and from 
the restaurant where I ate my meals, I used to take the route that lay by “my 
house.” As my feet touched the brick pavement, that I had helped to construct, 
a sense of ownership swelled within me. I walked more erect, turned a friendly 
glance toward the orange trees, and looked with pride at the budding grape 
leaves. I owned a house! The very shingles, with their clinging moss, the 
squat chimney, the half-opened door and stunted fig trees seemed surrounded 
by an atmosphere peculiarly and beautifully their own. I have no doubt that, as 
Mr. Astor saunters leisurely past his acres of marble and brown-stone fronts, 
there are moments when the consciousness of great power and the ability to 
manage his vast resources so as to expand his possessions, comes most vividly 
and pleasantly to his mind, but my friend Astor never experienced the simple 
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yet all-absorbing pleasure that gladdens the heart of a man who steps at one 
stride from a position of respectable poverty to that of owning a house and lot 
in Brownsville, Texas. 

It was quite a triumphal march, the stepping along the walk of that fifty feet 
front until I came to the door in which sat two brunettes, one old and dark, the 
other young and more Castilian-like, but both smiling and bowing as they ex- 
changed with me “ Buenos Deas” and “ Adios.” There was prospective wealth 
flowing from this nest egg of eight dollars per month in a land where the col- 
kecting of taxes was liable to cost the official his life. I never could be a Roth- 
schild, but I might grow wealthy, and thoughts of buying a carriage, sporting a 
new uniform at least once a year, and a trip to Havana, perhaps to old Spain, 
flitted vaguely yet pleasantly across my mind. True, these roseate visions were 
sometimes clouded by the intrusive thought that my property might burn up, 
and often at night, when the wind was high, I lay awake imagining a thousand 
tongues of flame licking up my newly-painted house, the orange, lemon and fig 
trees, the eight dollars per month “invariably in advance,” and the repaired 
fence, not to mention the Mexican family. But when morning dawned, and the 
healthier influences of the early day prevailed, I dressed, started out for break- 
fast, looked over the front fence, then went round to the lane in rear, round to 
the front again, and on to the restaurant, revelling once more in all the charms 
of possession, without a thought of the future. 

So the first two months glided by, as only can glide the months in a region 
where there is no winter and where the skies are always clear and bright; and 
there was due another instalment of eight dollars advance rent. I waited ten, 
fifteen, yes, twenty days, confidently expecting the money, then I sent a message 
and got for an answer that it would be paid “to-morrow.” The morrow came, 
but no money. A few days interval was followed by another message and an- 
other “to-morrow,” and so on to the end of the month. I began to lose my 
buoyancy of spirits, thought less of Rothschild, Astor and Billy Grey, and more 
of the “eight dollars, invariably in advance.” The fig trees now looked more 
sickly, the lemon and orange less green, the house shabbier, and the grape vine, 
despite the bones, seemed in a state of complete demoralization. The meek- 
looking husband had apparently “vamosed the ranch,” while the sefiora and 
sefiorita were no longer to be seen in the doorway, smiling “ Buenos Deas” and 
“ Adios.” Then I resorted to a personal interview. The sefior, whom I dis- 
covered smoking and crouching by the fire-place, appeared distressed, but was 
taciturn and impecunious ; the sefiora was talkative, polite and rich in promises. 
“So sorry to have troubled the ¢eniente (é. ¢., lieutenant); would certainly send 
the money up within two days.” A week passed, and still no money. I began 
to realize that my tenants were no better than average Mexicans, although they 
had been well recommended to me; I realized, too, that they would pay nothing 
if it could be avoided, nor would they move out unless forced to pay the rent. 

Living near my house was a Connecticut family that had lived for fiftcer 
years in Mexico, whence, at the breaking out of the Mexican War, it was com- 
pelled to leave at great pecuniary loss and come to Brownsville. The mother 
of this family, Mrs. -———, from a long and most varied experience, had become 
remarkably expert jn the management of Mexicans. During the prevalence of 
the yellow fever epidemic, that carried off more than half the garrison, she and 
her husband had helped me to weather the storm, and had kindly and most 
tenderly nursed me through the dangerous crisis of the fever. It was this last 
circumstance that, by a peciliar yet natural kind of reasoning, seemed to give 
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me some claim to her counsel, while I felt that my gratitude should impel me 
into the very unusual course of following a friend’s advice. The result of our 
conference was not, however, the receiving of any advice; but I was told how 
enterprising landlords, in that peculiar community, had overcome similar difficul- 
ties, and I learned, in addition, that the people who owed me were abundantly 
able to pay. Early the next day I commenced acting on this information. A 
carpenter was dispatched, with orders to remove the front door of my house and, 
like Samson with the gates of Gaza, lugging it off on his shoulders, he was to 
take it to his shop for repairs. He was instructed to be very polite, but not to 
understand anything that they might say to him relative to postponing his job 
until “to-morrow,” unless in the meantime he should hear from me. The pre- 
ceding night had been intensely sultry, a sure indication of an approaching 
“norther,” and by the time the carpenter reached the house the cold north wind 
was shrieking through the town and raising clouds of dust in the now deserted 
and gloomy streets. You may imagine, but I cannot describe, that Mexican’s 
blank look of amazement when, in his shirt-sleeves, with the wind blowing the 
dark hair abogt his eyes, and frantically struggling to make all secure against 
the rising storm, he was encountered by the carpenter with orders to carry off 
the front door for immediate repairs. After a very hasty conference with his 
wife he began to understand it all. It was pay or freeze ; and, reader, he didn’t 
freeze. About fifteen minutes after the carpenter started on his pilgrimage to 
my investment a salmon-complexioned, hatless boy rushed through the garrison 
gate toward my quarters. I had seen him from afar, and thought I saw, too, 
shining between his clenched fingers, a piece of the root of all evil about the size 
of a doubloon. Nor was I mistaken. He brought a message from the woman, 
the active partner of the concern. She sent “a thousand regrets for having 
kept the sefior waiting so long for the rent.” Accepting the apology and the 
doubloon, I signed a receipt, gave it to the boy, and sent him off with a polite 
“Vaya usted con Dios” and a note to call off my forces. Nota word had been 
said to the other by either party relative to the carpenter or repairs. All was 
again “serene ;”’ the occurrence was tacitly ignored by both, and my walks past 
the house were socn resumed, as were the smiles and adios of the two brunettes. 

But that Mexican couldn’t bear peace and prosperity. When the next in- 
stalment of rent was due there was the same nrocrastination—the same messages 
and polite replies, without the money. He would neither leave nor pay. So the 
carpenter was again brought to the front and this time the objective point was 
the back door, of which some trifling complaint had been made. The carpenter 
politely but firmly insisted that to effect the repairs the door must be taken to 
his shop. Before the discussion ended the money was received and the man of 
augers and saws recalled. In ill humor, this time, the Mexican informed me 
that the roof leaked, and asked for a few shingles to be inserted immediately. I 
remembered that, and when the rent was again over due I took the opportunity 
of a threatened rain to extract my “invariably in advance,” by setting the car- 
penter at work prying up the boards along the ridge-pole. The thrusts of the 
crow-bar above untied the purse strings below, and anether eight dollars was 
added to the credit side of the account. And thus it went on, a constant strug- 
gle between me and the miserly “ Greaser,” through the long summer into the win- 
ter season. Notes, requests and remonstrances produced no satisfactory re- 
sponses ; but the sounds of hammer and chisel removing the windows, or the crash- 
ing of a spade ripping up the shingles were sure to be echoed by a clinking in 
the old stocking, followed by the usual signal for a truce. The secret of our con- 
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test got out among the neighbors and, to my persistence was added the weapon 
of ridicule ; and at last it came to such a pass that no sooner would a workman 
appear about the place, or a man mount the roof, spade in hand, than some fes- 
tive genius on the gui vive would cry out: “ There’s old Garcia paying his 
rent!” : 

That family might tolerate the carpenter’s feeling their pecuniary pulse, but 
they could not stand the fire of witticisms from a whole neighborhood. So I 
was not surprised when Mr. Mexican signified his intention of migrating to the 
Mexican side of the river. At the time he announced this to me, there was 
another instalment of eight doliars somewhat over due, and which he promised 
to send me in a few days. Then the family departed, with smiles, bows and the 
usual complimentary speeches on both sides, leaving a hiatus in my account- 
book. Now was the time for the Connecticut lady to laugh at my losing, at least 
the last month’s rent, and this piqued me into making a wager with her that I 
would collect the sum due from the little yellow-skinned miser, even in Mexico 
itself. This was a rash and inconsiderate engagement, not to say a false step for 
a beginner in financial matters. But I was pledged to succeed, ayd set about it 
with zeal. There was a Mexican in town by the name of Pedro, a good natured 
fellow, who had at one time been a teamster under my orders. He was brave, 
intelligent, talked English well, and was moreover so much attached to Ameri- 
cans generally, that among his countrymen he was called in derision Gringo or 
Yankee. Nearly a month having elapsed after the exodus of my tenants without 
the money forthcoming, I sent for Pedro and secured his services as collector. 
Providing him with two or three dollars for possible expenses, in case the siege 
was protracted, and a written order for the money, I dispatched him with in- 
Structions to give Sefior Garcia no rest till the debt was paid. ‘ Walk, talk, 
eat and sleep with him, Pedro, but make him shell out,” were my final orders. 
Pedro grinned at the prospect of fun, assured me he would not fail, and departed. 
Several days elapsed and no Pedro. My friends chuckled and claimed the 
wager. I would wait, but the hopes of seeing Pedro again grew marvellously 
faint ; in short, 1 soon banished him from my thoughts as an unpleasant subject 
of meditation, and succeeded in forgetting my last investment and my lost con- 
fidence, for I was sure he had run away with the few dollars I had given him 
and that I should see him no more forever. It must have been some three 
weeks after this that business called me to the harbor of Brazos Santiago, thirty 
miles from Brownsville. A few mornings after my arrival I was standing in the 
door of my office thinking of anything except Pedro, when I saw approaching me, 
over the low sandy plain in front, one of the most miserable-looking objects it has 
ever been my fortune to behold. Barefooted, his trowsers terminating in shreds 
just below the knee, with a dirty and ragged shirt, a sombrero without a crown 
and with the least suggestion of a brim, this prepossessing being drew near and 
accosted me with “ Buenos Deas / Don’t you know me, Lieutenant?” I looked 
hard, and at last, as a faint smile of his old recklessness beamed from his eyes 
and brightened over his bronzed features, I recognized my Pedro! His story 
was a short one. “I did as you ordered me, Lieutenant, I asked him for the 
money at his house, and he told me to ‘clear out!’ I followed him to the gov- 
ernment office wheré he was employed and asked him for it before all the peo- 
ple. He cursed me that time, afterward I dunned him at the church door and 
then on the plaza. Then I watched him until I saw him coming out of his 
house with some friends, when I stepped up and asked him for that little debt. 
He had been drinking, so he got angry and abused me, winding up by calling 
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me a Gringo. I couldn’t bear that, you know, so I knocked him down, that 
brought the money and a crowd. The Alcalde had me arrested for kicking up a 
row. But I hid the money and here itis.” Pedro hereupon interrupted his 
narrative while he fished from out the ruins of his wardrobe an old rag which he 
unrolled, displaying a Mexican half-doubloon. “The Alcalde,” continued Pe- 
dro, “fined me five dollars and kept me at hard labor with the chain gang to 
work it out until yesterday, and look at me now! ” 

Poor Pedro! His sufferings were alleviated somewhat by a suit of old 
clothes, a bottle of whiskey, the eight dollars and an old hat, while I won fifty 
cents. 

That house has long since passed away into other hands, and the man who 
holds the deed still owes me half the purchase money, for I gave my partner his 
half, all I received intact ; but whatever anxiety I may suffer about this debt, an 
anxiety lessening daily into certainty of ultimate total loss, I am at least relieved 


from the annoyance of collecting rent in Texas. 
; REGULAR. 








THE VELOCIPEDE. 


T is little more than a twelvemonth since the first specimen of this latest 
hobby was exhibited on this side of the Atlantic. It is now estimated that 
at the time when these lines appear in print there will not be less than sixteen 
thousand in the hands of the public, of which number nearly one-fifth will be 
owned in New York City and its environs. This multiplication of the vehicle 
has taken place within the past four months. During that time a demand has 
sprung up for it which hai increased so steadily that the principal carriage- 
makers of the country now'find great profit in engaging the entire force of their 
establishments in the manufacture. 

The velocipede comes to us in no questionable shape. It is not an exclu- 
sively modern mode of locomotion. As early as the eighteenth century we dis- 
cover a record that mechanicians travelled in carriages moved by springs, on 
which pressure was made by the hands and feet. Going back even further, we 
find rudimental velocipedes mentioned as early as the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. In still remoter days they were not absolutely unknown. In the 
hieroglyphic writings of the Egyptians there are images bearing a faint resem- 
blance to our hobby, and upon the frescoes of Pompeii are winged figures astride 
of a stick which is attached to wheels. No simpler description than this last, 
of the actual velocipede, could be desired. 

Coming down to the present century we ascertain that the first two-wheeled 
velocipede was exhibited in the garden of the Luxembourg, at Paris, in 1808. 
It failed, however, to come into general use, because the pleasure of riding upon 
it was overbalanced by the labor of propelling it. An appreciative writer de- 
scribes the machine as having been mounted on low wheels, the rider being 
compelled to walk and carry his steed with him. It was called the cé/érifére, or 
“ make-speed,” and in fact it very quickly ran out of public sight. 

Velocipedes made after this fashion were in use fifty years ago in England. 
They were called “dandy horses,” from the fact that they were ridden only by 
the “bloods” of that period. On almost any of the popular drives these men 
of fashion might have been seen propelling themselves along, with their coat 
skirts flying at right angles to their bodies, to the immense satisfaction of them- 
selves and the envy of the non-possessors of the coveted establishment. The 
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“dandy horse,” however, ran out of its existence in the year 1820, perhaps in 
consequence of several severe accidents through its use, chiefly by ruptures, 
which the unyielding nature of the rider’s seat was apt to produce. It also vis- 
ited its imperfections upon the feet of the rider. For instance, it was particu- 
larly disastrous in its effects upon shoes. 

An improved variety of this velocipede is at present in vogue toa limited 
extent in Paris, and its admirers assert that in many respects it is equal to those 
which are propelled by the foot and crank, or hand and lever. No doubt the 
antique machines can be controlled with more ease than the new ones, but noth- 
ing like the degree of velocity can be obtained by striking the toe against the 
ground that is acquired by the crank movement. 

In the memoirs of Richard Lovell Edgeworth is an account of a curious va- 
riation in the idea, invented by him. It was a gigantic drum, within which the 
velocipedist walked zx a smaller drum, his steps of course magnifying as the ra- 
dius of the whole exceeded the length of his legs. The principle was like that 
of a dog in a churn wheel, except that the power carried the machine forward. 
It might be called a revolving stilt. , 

The only American velocipede of which we have knowledge was invented 
about forty-six years ago by one Silas Davis, of Troy, a young machinist. The 
machine is said to have been a “nine days wonder,” and Davis took manya 
quarter of a dollar from the young bloods of the town, for the privilege of riding 
it about the streets. After the lapse of a couple of years this velocipede disap- 
peared entirely, and the remembrance of it has only lately been revived. 

The first patent for the improved two-wheeled velocipede which was issued 
in this country, was taken out by the inventor, Pierre Lallemont, of Paris, 
France, on November 20, 1366, by whom it was assigned to James Carroll, of 
New Haven, Conn. ‘The patent is very simple and effective. It covers the 
crank and foot treadles, which are attached to the front axle, and also the guid- 
ing arms, irrespective of the number of wheels. The exciusive right to man- 
ufacture velocipedes under this patent was purchased by Mr. Calvin Witty, 
of New York, who was shrewd enough to foresee the present velocipede furor, 
and will undoubtedly make an immense fortune, not merely by constructing ma- 
chines, but by the “royalty” which he obtains from the sale of manufacturers’ 
privileges in all parts of the country. Asa slight indication of the extent to 
which the manufacture of velocipedes is carried on, it may be mentioned that 
Mr. Witty employs, himself, the resources of seven large carriage-makers, and 
keeps their establishments busy night and day. He has seventy men at work 
in one establishment in New York, and also keeps actively employed a large 
number of workmen at two manufactories in Connecticut, one at Newark, N. J., 
cne at Wilmington, Del., and a second in this city. 

A catalogue of the patents which have already been granted or applied for 
in connection with the velocipede would take up much space. It is enough to 
say that, from the 1st of January last to the 3oth of the same month, more than 
fifty patents were recorded at Washington, and the ratio of applications for suc- 
ceeding months promised to be increased. Most of the patents are for minor 
improvements upon the invention of Lallemont. A few, however, are for orig- 
inal and striking features in the construction of the machines, with a view of 
attaining the excellencies of great speed, economy of power, and safety and fa- 
cility in their operation, both in city and country. It will certainly be surprising, 
taking into the account the great amount of inventive talent which is brought to 
bear upon the subject, if a velocipede be not finally produced which shall assert, 
without dispute, great claims to practical utility. 
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Among the more prominent velocipede inventions now extant are those desig- 
nated as the Marine, the Dexter Bicycle, the Monocycle, the Bennett Tricycle, 
Witty’s Ice Velocipede, Bradford’s Four-wheel Velocipede, Christian’s Toy Ve- 
locipede, the French Bicycle, Demarest’s and Hanlon’s machines. 

The Marine Velocipede may be briefly described as consisting of a single 
paddle-wheel, with treadles attached, supported upon two long, cigar-shaped 
floats, the driver of the wheel being seated behind it. This is a French inven- 
tion, and on smooth water it has coursed along at the rate of six miles an hour. 

The Dexter Bicycle only differs from other two-wheeled machines in one 
respect. This, however, is quite important. By a simple and effective device it 
admits of an instantaneous connection and disconnegtion of the crank with the 
axle of the driving-wheel, keeping the treadles stationary or in motion, at the 
will of the rider, while the wheel continues to revolve. Ordinarily, in obtaining 
a high rate of speed on a velocipede, the rapidity of the revolution of the crank 
becomes too great to be followed by the movement of the feet, except at the ex- 
penditure of too much exertion. This difficulty is wholly obviated by Mr. Dex- 
ter. A continuous and uniform rate of speed may be kept up with his machine 
without fatiguing the rider. 

The Bennett Velocipede is characterized by a driving-wheel four feet in 
diameter, and two guiding-wheels behind, each of which is about a foot in diam- 
eter. The merits of this invention are not great. 

Witty’s Ice Velocipede consists of a studding of spikes to the periphery of 
the driving-wheel, and a skate attached to the rear wheel to prevent lateral slip- 
ping. The machine has not yet been thoroughly tested ; but its inventor is san- 
guine of. its success in regard to speed and usefulness. 

Bradford’s Four-wheeled Velocipede is very like a light road wagon. Its 
weight is only sixty-five pounds; the wheels are of large diameter, and it may 
be propelled easily at the rate of eight or ten miles an hour on ordinary roads. 
Any one may learn to use this machine without much effort, and it is especially 
adapted for ladies, as an ingenious device completely conceals all points of mo- 
tion. A pair of shafts or thills can he applied to the axle with a patent shackle, 
and, by reversing the seat, a trotting wagon can be made at once. This veloci- 
pede will climb a grade of one foot in ten, and its practicability as a useful 
method of locomotion has been demonstrated after five years of experimenting. 

Christian’s Toy Velocipede is simply a small bicycle for boys of eight to 
twelve years of age. Ten thousand of this sort could be sold every month if 
that number could be manufactured. 

The French Bicycle, from which the leading velocipede makers have remod- 
elled their best machines, is like that of the Wood, Monod, and Witty manufac- 
ture. 

The Demarest machine is one of the newest styles. It is noticeable for the 
inclination backward, at an angle of 45 degrees, of the arms holding the fore or 
driving-wheel. This arrangement renders the use of a much larger driving- 
wheel than that of the ordinary velocipede practicable. It brings the seat closer 
to the treadles, placing it behind the fore-wheel and not over it, and allows the 
rider to touch the ground easily with his feet. The advantages asserted for this 
velocipede are, the non-liability of the wheels to lap by the bending back of the 
guiding-bar ; the facility with which it will turn sharp curves without any slip- 
ping of the wheels, the balancing being on the hind wheel, which is always kept 
upright ; and the close analogy of the movement of the body, in operating it, to 
that required in skating. 
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The Monocycle is useless for practical purposes. It is merely an exhibition 
of the novelty of motive power to vehicles of the kind. 

The engraving which accompanies this article will convey to the mind of the 
reader a correct idea of the generic two-wheeled velocipede. There are, perhaps, 
twenty varieties of the vehicle manufactured ; and I believe that not less than 
one hundred patents have been issued for improvements in the minor points of 
its construction. In every essential respect, however, the machines are fash- 
ioned upon this pattern, a full technical description of which I append: 








A is the front wheel. This is the steering-wheel, and upon its axis the power 
is applied ; Bis the hind wheel ; C, the treadles or foot-pieces ; D, the treadle- 
cranks; E, slots in cranks, by which to adjust the foot-pieces and accommodate 
the length to the legs of the rider; F, bifurcated jaw, the lower part of which 
forms the bearing for the axle of the front wheel; from the upper part of this 
jaw a rod or pivot extends, to which is attached the steering arm or handle, F'; 
G, the reach or perch, extending from the jaw of the front wheel to the rear, or 
hind wheel. This reach is bifurcated, forming jaws for the hind wheel. 

H “rests” on the front part of the reach. The rider puts one leg on the 
rest and works one of the cranks with the other leg while riding “ side-saddle,” 
or a leg may be placed upon each rest when the velocipede has acquired suffi- 
cient momentum and the rider does not wish to keep his feet upon the treadles, 

I, the saddle or seat, which is adjustable on the seat-spring, L, by the thumb- 
screw, K. The seat-spring, L, is attached at M to the reach, G, which, at the 
other end, is fastened to the spring-struts, N, that rise from the reach, G. 

O, the brake-lever on the fulcrum, P; Q, the “shoe” of the brake that acts 
against the periphery of the hind wheel. The brake is operated by means of 
the cord, S, one end of which is attached to the steering handle, F ', and the other 
end to the reach at 3. A cord passes from the steering-handle under the pulley 
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or roller, 4, thence over the pulley, 5, on the brake lever, OG, and from there to 
the point, 3, where it is attached to the reach, G. The brake is operated by giv- 
ing a slight turning motion to the handle, F ', thus winding a small sheave upon 
the axis of the handle, and bringing the shoe, Q, of the brake-lever, O, in contact 
with the surface of the wheel, B. 

While I am not prepared entirely to agree with some enthusiasts in the 
opinion that “the velocipede is the noblest achievement of man,” and that it will 
solve the perplexing problem of street locomotion, I yet believe that it will prove 
more than a mere plaything, and may be made to render much good service. 
On smooth level ground the advantages of the machine in the point of speed, as 
a substitute for walking, are unquestionable. Ordinarily a man moves himself 
with his legs at the rate of about five feet per second. Mounted upon a veloci- 
pede, with the same expenditure of force, it is estimated that a good rider will 
advance at the speed of thirty feet in the same time, or six times as fast as he can 
walk. There does not seem to be any difficulty in the way of attaining a speed 
of twelve or fifteen miles an hour without undue excitement of the nervous force. 
Indeed, in France, where thorough tests have been made, it is found that per- 
sons, who have acquired the “knack ” of riding, can get over sixty miles in five 
hours without quitting their seats. The body is not constantly occupied. On 
level ground, after sufficient impetus has been obtained, and on going down hill, 
the feet may be released from the treadles, and the legs be allowed to rest. An 
occasional jog is all that is necessary to keep up the requisite speed for easy 
riding, it being dithcult to preserve the poise of the body if the impetus be re- 
tarded beyond a certain degree. The advantages of the bicycle as a method of 
rapid locomotion will be far greater in the country than in the city, and for many 
purposes it seems likely to supersede the horse. It requires, it is true, a smooth 
surface upon which to run, but the ease and directness with which it may be 
guided need for it only the narrowest of ways. Very few country roads, at any 
season of the year, are without level foot-paths, which are all that the machine 
wants ; or, failing in that, a well-worn wheel-track will answer as well. The 
objection to some people that they “run in ruts” will not apply to them if they 
happen to be mounted on velocipedes. 

Exercise with the velocipede is very generally recommended by French physi- 
cians, and in all the gymnasiums it has been adopted and classed with those in- 
struments which are most favorable to the development of the muscular system. 
It is a powerful stimulant to lymphatic temperaments ; it strengthens the sinews, 
gives suppleness to the joints and elasticity to the limbs; it expands the chest, 
and drives away the gout and rheumatism. The objection against it that it 
shocks the nerves and produces rupture must be placed in the category of old 
wives’ fables. From a therapeutic point of view, exercise on horseback is ten 
times as dangerous. 

In consequence of the extraordinary demand for velocipedes, and the impos- 
sibility of manufacturing them with sufficient rapidity to meet the exigency, the 
cost of a machine, at present, makes the possession of one almost an inaccessi- 
bility to that class who eventually are most likely to avail themselves of the in- 
vention. There is little doubt of the fact that a good velocipede may be made 
at a price much below that which now rules, and yield a handsome profit. It is 
a fact, however, that the manufacture requires the employment of a variety of 
artisans. And the wear and tear in the ordinary use of velocipedes is so great 
as to requiré the very best material in their construction ; and a composition 
metal of brass and iron has been found, thus far, the most enduring, steel being 
used for the joints and springs. 
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Schools for teaching the art of riding the bicycle have been established al- 
ready by the score, in this and other cities. They receive a patronage which is 
not only surprising as indicating the extent to which the velocipede enthusiasm 
prevails, but also as showing that the desire to ride is not confined to any par- 
ticular age, or to any class of persons. There is a marked fascination in the ex- 
ercise which affects alike the spectators and the participants. Those who come 
to look remain to ride, and those who once bestride the wheeled Rosinante re- 
fuse to quit until they have tamed the unaccustomed steed. 

Mr. Dana, of the “ New York Sun,” is a skilful velocipedist. He delights 
in a sensation of any sort, and finds great pleasure in that which the bicycle 
affords. He spins upon his diurnal round, as surely as the “Sun” shines, and 
hitching his steed to a nail in his counting-room, gives free rein to his leaders 
up-stairs. 

The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher also is ambitious to rank among the velocipe- 
dists. He thoroughly believes in the machine, and is diligently striving to master 
its peculiarities. No man is too old to learn, and Mr. Beecher is certain to suc- 
ceed. He has purchased two velocipedes for his boys to ride, and ina recent lecture 
on “ Rational Amusements,” he expressed the opinion that a short time hence a 
thousand velocipedists would be whirling every Sunday to Plymouth Church, 
without being amenable to the charge of violating the Fourth Commandment. 
This, of course, must happen after the public gaze has been accustomed to the 
machine. The novelty of this sort of riding attracts too much attention just at 
present, and renders its practice so very conspicuous, that, to the majority of 
riders, it is disagreeable to appear on the streets. This objection on the score 
of bashfulness will soon be overcome. Clubs are in process of organization al- 
ready, the chief purpose of which is to get members together for the public intro- 
duction of the bicycles. By combined action, and the boldness which is the fruit 
thereof, the annoyances now attendant upon the désut of a single rider in any of 
the squares or wood-paved streets, will be mitigated at once. 

Another feature of the coming velocipede campaign will undoubtedly be 
races against time and contests of rival riders. A provision for this sort of 
sport is already in progress at the Capitoline Ball-grounds, in Brooklyn, where, 
by May next, a half-mile course of hard, smooth roadway will be ready. All 
the race-courses will be used for the same purpose. The fastest time which has 
thus far been made in France was one mile in two minutes and fourteen seconds. 
There is a record, also, of two miles having been run in four minutes and fifty- 
six seconds. This extraordinary speed was obtained on a perfect track with 
large-wheeled machines. Mr. Witty is constructing a velocipede which he an- 
ticipates will run a mile in one minute and twenty seconds, or faster than any 
trotting horse can ever be expected to go. The driving-wheel is to be so con- 
structed that it will revolve three times while the treadles are once making their 
circuit. 

Among the velocipede wagers which have found place in the newspapers I 
may mention one or two of the more remarkable. On the first of June we are told 
that a Providence rope-walker will begin the feat of propelling a bicycle 3,000 
miles in 30 days, averaging 100 miles a day, for a wager of $5,000. During the 
trip he is to ride the velocipede 150 miles in 24 hours, and only one trial will be 
allowed. Two New York gentlemen, who have both become accomplished ve- 
locipedists, have bet $1,500 a side to ride from New York to Chicago. Articles 
of agreement have been drawn up and signed, and a forfeit of $250 each has 
been put up. 
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Having written enough to show that our latest hobby will be ridden with re- 
markable fury as soon as the weather admits of its appearance on the streets, 
let me give a few words of counsel to those who intend to learn the new style of 
equestrianism. By all means begin practising early in the morning, when the 
air is invigorating, and the physical man is not tormented with undigested food. 
Choose, if possible, a period when nobody is near to witness your frequent fail- 
ures, and to hear your objurgatory remarks thereon. Have confidence in your- 
self, but don’t be rash. Otherwise you are likely to lose your temper. Remem- 
ber that it is no disgrace to be upset by a bicycle. Do not needlessly expend 
your strength. Skill, not force, is required. At first it will seem rash, almost 
chimerical, that one can trust oneself on the back of a mechanical horse and 
maintain one’s equilibrium, supported on so narrow a base. But after a little 
practice it will be found that the nag never refuses its favors to anybody. To 
keep the poise easily great speed is necessary. But to go fast or slow the 
rider must first master the knack of balancing himself. How is this to be done? 
Expert velocipedists spring upon the machine, giving it a violent push, which 
starts it forward, ane their feet afterward keep up the motion. Those less prac- 
tised keep to the old method of velocipeding, that is, if their legs are sufficiently 
long. They start out by placing the feet upon the ground, and it is only when 
proper rapidity is attained and their seat is secure that they use the treadles. 
Tyros fall, hurt themselves, and accomplish little without the aid of a teacher. 
By ali means take lessons. Only an excellent gymnast will succeed without in- 
struction. The velocipede with two wheels is the only one worthy of the name. 
It is a blooded horse, while the velocipede with three wheels is simply a hack. 
It is true that with the latter the difficulty of equilibrium is avoided by being 
seated in a sort of arm-chair, but the traction is greater and needs a double ef- 
fort to overcome it. The body instead of contributing to the onward impetus is 
simply a heavy weight upon the seat. But ‘ve digress from our purpose of giv- 
ing advice to those who would become adepts in the use of the bicycle. The 
following rules are laid down by the most skilful operators: Make the first at- 
tempt on a machine of moderate height, in order that your feet may readily 
touch the ground. Walk beside your iron steed, leading it, as it were, with your 
hand, so as to familiarize yourself with its movements. Commence practising 
with it on a gently-descending slope, giving impetus with the feet. Take your 
feet from the ground and maintain your balance by resting the hands lightly on the 
guiding-bar, in the meantime occupying your attention with the effects produced 
by the inclination which you give the machine through the agency of the tiller. 
Thoroughly understanding the nature of this, place the right foot upon the pedal, 
and follow its movements without assisting them, touching the left foot on the 
ground lightly. The difficulty with beginners is to restrain the unnecessary ex- 
penditure of muscular force ; they ordinarily perform ten times the labor that is 
requisite. Continue the same motion by changing the feet. This will accustom 
the legs to the machine. Next, repeat the experiment upon level ground, having 
both feet on the pedals and working them alternately with scrupulous regular- 
ity. Speed is obtained by merely accelerating this movement. Aiter two hours’ 
practice the tyro will be able to accomplish a distance of from thirty to forty 
yards without running the risk of an upset. Should the machine incline to one 
side, all that is necessary to be done is to remove the foot on the same side from 
the pedal and place it on the ground. To alight, both feet are raised simulta- 
neously from the treadles, which has the effect of retarding the machine. The 
feet are then placed on the ground at the same moment, the tiller being still 
firmly held by both hands. H. J. WINSER. 





THE SINGER’S ALMS. 


IN Lyons, in the mart of that French town, 
Years since, a woman leading a fair child, 
Craved a small alms of one who walking down 
The thoroughfare, caught the child’s glance, and smiled 
To see behind its eyes a noble soul. 
He paused, but found he had no coin to dole. 


His guardian angel warned him not to lose 
This chance of pearl to do another good ; 
So as he waited, sorry to refuse 
The asked-for penny, there aside he stood, 
And with his hat held as by limb the nest, 
He covered his kind face, and sang his best. 


The sky was blue above, and all the lane 

Of commerce where the singer stood was filled. 
And many paused, and listening, paused again, 

To hear the voice that thro’ and thro’ them thrilled. 
I think the guardian angel helped along 
That cry for pity woven in a song. 


The singer stood between the beggars there, 
Before a church, and overhead, the spire, 
A slim perpetual finger in the air 
Held toward heaven, land of the heart’s desire, 
As tho’ an angel, pointing up, had said, 
“ Yonder a crown awaits this singer’s head.” 


The hat of its stamped brood was emptied soon 
Into the woman’s lap, who drenched with tears 
Her kiss upon the hand of help. ’Twas noon, 
And noon in her glad heart drove forth her fears. 
The singer pleased, passed on, and softly thought, 
“ Men will not know by whom this deed was wrought.” 


But when at night he came upon the stage, 
Cheer after cheer went up from that wide throng, 
And flowers rained on him. Naught could assuage 
The tumult of the welcome, save the song 
That for the beggars he had sung that day 
While standing in the city’s busy way. 


O, cramped and narrow is the man who lives 
Only for self, and pawns his years away 

For gold, nor knows the joy a good deed gives ; 
But feels his heart shrink slewly, day by day, 

And dies at last, his bond of fate outrun ; 

No high aim sought, no worthy action done, 


But brimmed with molten brightness like a star, 
And broad and open as the sea or sky, 
The generous heart. Its kind deeds shine afar, 
And glow in gold in God’s great book on high. 
And he who does what good he can each day, 
Makes smooth and green and strews with flowers his way. 
HENRY ABBEY 
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CHEAP NOTORIETY. 


THERE was circulating through Congress 
a few day$ ago a petition or paper, which 
ran thus: 

To Andrew Yohnson, President of the United 

States: 

The undersigned respectfully request your Excel- 
lency to give the bearer hereof, Paul Bagley, Mis- 
sionary, such moral support, or letter, to our Minister 
at the Court of St. James, as may enable him favora- 
bly to present to the British Government such petition 
as he may desire in behalf of our fellow-citizens 
there held as prisoners. 

Congressmen are always doing something 
silly, but have a special weakness for silly 
recommendations; so that “Paul Bagley, 
Missionary,” touched them by this paper 
in a particularly tender spot. When, there- 
fore, one hundred and forty and eight Sena- 
tors and Representatives had signed this 
petition, the reverend gent took it unto the 
the high priest of the Government, Mr. Sec- 
retary Seward, who at once commended him 
by letter to Minister Johnson, at London. 
Whether this Apostle Paul ever started for 
St. James’s, I wot not; but never, doubt- 
less, was man more crestfallen than when 
news suddenly came by cable that St. James 
had already determined to set free the Amer- 
ican prisoners. 

Turning over this incident, and wonder- 
ing why people so much covet a cheap no- 
toriety, and why other people encourage 
them, I remembered this same Paul, Mis- 
sionary to benighted England, to have been 
previously engaged in similar designs on 
public attention. When Jefferson Davis was 
set free from Fort Monroe, and went to 
London, what does our Reverend Paul do 
but follow to Montreal, and there busy him- 
self in trying to “induce” the Governor- 
General to “induce” Davis to “induce” 
President Johnson to give him, the said Da- 
vis, a pardon—which effort was duly report- 
ed by telegraph. But having soon exhausted 
this mild Montreal sensation, and the great 
impeachment trial luckily coming on, the 
Reverend Paul abandons poor Jeff, and fares 
to Washington, where he is soon celebrated 
by the telegraph as “consulting with the 
President and prominent Congressmen, with 
the view of arranging a compromise!” But 
it is this worthy gentleman’s misfortune al- 
ways to ply his intercessory batteries in vain ; 
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and my own suspicion is, that he has already 
turned them away from Fenianism, and is 
seeking fresh missionary fields—perhaps at 
Constantinople, proposing a compromise 
between the Porte and the Pirzus, 

Is any notoriety more economic than that 
which comes of meddling in public business, 
pretending to do something when doing noth- 
ing, getting 148 Congressmen to help you 
do it, and then telegraphing it to the news- 
papers? There, for example, was Mr. Lin- 
coln’s corn-doctor, Zacharie, whom the 
kindly President sent toward Florida on 
some diplomatic mission, during the war. 
What, in the name of Pufiendorf, was the 
State business requiring so queer an ambas- 
sador as this reaper and mower of corns, and 
soother of in-growing toe-nails? No one 
will ever know—probably not even Zacharie 
himself. However, whether it was to pare 
down a political bunion from the toe of the 
peninsula of Florida, or to cut the claws of 
secession, sure it is that Zacharie became, 
for atime, notorious. It was a cheap no- 


toriety that the worthy corn-doctor got by 
his diplomatic functions, and he used it 


well. He is now doing a thriving trade in 
salves and toe lotions, up Broadway, in a 
museum of monstrous corns and abnormal 
bunions, to which he will add yours, gentle 
reader, at a reasonable rate. I charge him 
nothing for the advertisement in this para- 
graph. 

There was cheap notoriety in the Rich- 
mond “ peace-mission” of Edmund Kirke 
and Jaquess (Pray Heaven, reader, you pro- 
nounce this last name rightly!) : was not 
that a noble embassy, and were not the pa- 
pers full of it for a week, and the magazines 
for a month, and was not the notoriety well 
harvested? The truth is there are chances 
for cheap notoriety all about us, if we have 
eyes to see them. Say, for example, that 
you appoint yourself, as you can if you like, 
“ Agent of the Universal Peace Society” or 
“ Actuary of the Free Labor Union.” Wher- 
ever you go—to Albany, Buffalo, North 
Pompey, or Cato Four Corners—see that it 
is telegraphed back to New York that, 
“Colonel John E. Jones, Agent,” etc., “ar- 
rived in this city this evening, and proceed- 
ed to the Top-Crust Hotel,” or elsewhere, 
as the case may be. After a while, news- 
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paper readers (and who are of newspaper 
readers? ) will get to wondering who Colo- 
nel Jones is; from wondering they will 
come to imagine, by sheer familiarity with 
the type, that they know all about you, and 
that you are a great man: thus you will 
have cheaply achieved a national notoriety. 

Look at the names that regularly appear 
as vice-presidents and secretaries of public 
meetings ; at the men who regularly con- 
duct speakers to the platform, and are so re- 
ported—is glory beyond any man’s grasp? 
When Quivis goes to Washington, he al- 
ways proceeds, with great haste and mys- 
tery, to bore some high personage, and 
thereupon the country learns in the evening 
papers that “the Hon. Philander Quivis ar- 
rived here to-day, and was immediately 
closeted with the Secretary of War. The 
subject of the consultation remains a pro- 
found secret.” 

There are no more accommodating peo- 
ple on the globe than knights of the quill ; 
but the truth is that all of us in America 
feel kindly toward the craving for notoriety, 
and lend a friendly hand to satisfy it. We 


will not refuse to send quacks and corn- 
doctors on diplomatic missions, and Bagleys 
and Jaquesses on intercessory missions, and 


will blow every man’s trumpet with all our 
lungs. We cannot any of us be kings, and 
counts, and duchesses, but, at least, we can 
all be colonels and squires, and even waiters 
may Miss and Mister each other. The boot- 
blacks, at their foot-stools, call out “ have’em 
shined, Captain ?” and if it isn’t “a choker,” 
they perhaps magnificently brevet you to 
major. The odds are, in any audience at 
Booth’s you find 10 generals, 50 colonels 
and majors, 100 captains, 100 deacons, 1,000 
squires, and so on, and most of them titled 
“ by courtesy.” Now and again, a ribbon 
and trinket of the “ Legion of Honor” flut- 
ters down from imperial hands to our re- 
publican shores, and lodges on the coat of 
some Yankee Knight of the Needle, or Pur- 
veyor of the Grand Piano, which distinction 
he converts, with business-like promptitude, 
into an advertisement for his wares. But 
mainly we must manufacture our titles— 
which, however, we are not likely to lack, so 
long as district schools confer “ degrees” by 
the ream, while every rising preacher is 
D. D. with their faint praise. 

How delicately the clergyman or charity- 
agent touches this spring in us! It is not 
he that says to us, “ Be not of a sad counte- 
nance,” lest we appear unto men to fast ;” 
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nor that warns us “ not to pray in the syna- 
gogues and in the corners of the streets,” 
lest we be “ seen of men ;” nor that exhorts 
us “take heed that ye do not your alms be- 
fore men, to be seen of them.” He exhorts 
us rather to remember the “ power of exam- 
ple,” and how a great charity drives others 
to imitate it for very shame. He tells us to 
be the “light of the world,” and a “ city set 
upon a hill.” If conscience mutters “* when 
thou doest thine alms, do not sound a 
trumpet before thee” to have “glory of 
men,” the counsellor reminds us that nei- 
ther must we hide our candle under a bush- 
el, but put it in a candlestick, where it may 
give light to all in the house. Do you 
quote “when thou doest alms, let not thy 
left hand know what thy right hand doeth” ? 
Steadily comes his response, “Jet your 
light so shine before men that they may see 
your good works.” So, accordingly, we do 
let our light so shine, and put it in a can- 
dlestick, or: in a tablet, or in a stained win- 
dow, or on the fagade of a church, and men 
see our good works. 
Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame, 
Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame. 

Let him do so, I say; but we must not 
look for Allworthys to do ail the world’s 
charity. No, the colporteur, the clergyman, 
the sagacious collecting-agent, is right, in a 
business point of view, at least; he knows 
that when mankind are Miltons, they do not 
care to be mute and inglorious ones—still 
less when they are zof ; that human flowers 
—even wall-flowers—do not bear to blush 
unseen ; and that a little good repute, a ju- 
dicious publication of one’s generosity, a 
tastefully unctuous allusion in one’s sermon 
to the rich parishioner below, is not taken 
amiss. But we wander from the text, which 
was cheap notoriety. 

The other day, a gentleman gave me a 
book ; and, on turning the cover, I found 
pasted on the inside a printed notice that it 
was “Presented to Mr. Quilibet by John 
Smith, honorary member of the Nova Zem- 
bla Pantological Society,” and—I give you 
my word on this fact—no less than thirteen 
other titles. My name had been written 
through the blank, and I am given to under- 
stand that my good friend Smith is in the 
habit of accumulating fame by this artful 
practice upon unsuspecting persons. Three 
years ago a new and startling face, as every- 
body remembers, appeared on a new issue 
of five-cent fractional currency. It was not 
only a new, but an unknown face, with very 
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little brow and very much beard, a face se- 
renely conscious of embellishing the money. 
On inquiry, it was discovered that the orig- 
inal of this bearded apparition was a person 
of the name of Clarke, who, chancing to he 
Superintendent of the Currency Printing 
Department, conceived the brilliant idea of 
immortalizing himself in this way. Precise- 
ly why this gentleman pressed his features 
so liberally upon us is not known, unless 
from the craving for cheap notoriety. To 
have one’s portrait struck off, and strewn 
broadcast by the million; greased by every 
butcher, tied into every old woman’s hand- 
kerchief, torn and defiled by every dirty 
hand between Maine and Texas—this, this 
was fame! And so cheaf—that was the 
beauty of it! Congress, however, thought 
this notoriety was almost foo cheap ; and Mr. 
Clarke’s effigy was ignominiously ordered 
off the plates. 

An American map or gazetteer is a study 
in cheap notoriety. It shows you how the 
ubiquitous Smith and inevitable Brown fix 
their names not only upon every other vil- 
lage in the land, but on its mountains, 
streams, forests, torrents, vales, precisely as 
in natural scenery there is no loveliness, 
romance, or sublimity sufficient to save 
rock, tree, or chasm from beplastering by 
soothing syrup and eye salve. Winnissimet 
and Hoaryhead become Scroggs City and 
Brown’s Hill; and so insatiable is this ap- 
petite that you may find the same man la- 
belling with his name a church, a school, a 
club, fire-engine, militia company, two steam- 
ers, and one or two locomotives. I knowa 
gentleman who offered twenty or thirty acres 
of land as the site of a public charity, on 
condition that his name should be forever 
affixed to the whole institution; that one 
fine building should be erected and called 
after his son, another after his father, a 
third after his great-grandfather, and so on 
through the family tree, which he had strip- 
ped pretty clean for this purpose. As the 
site was atrociously bad (except for improv- 
ing the neighborhood) and the conditions 
so stringent, the munificent offer was de- 
clined—otherwise he would have had his 
name stamped on everything, material and 
immaterial, in the institution, down to the 
tin cup on the pump in the yard. 

Does this gentleman, I wonder, ever re- 
flect on the difference between honorable 
ambition and the chase for cheap notoriety ? 

3etween the praiseworthy desire ts have 
one’s merits recognized-at their exact value 
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and the vulgar impulse to entrap unmerited 
notice or praise ? 


PRESIDENT AND POLICY. 


“ MANIFEST Destiny ” is now, perhaps, to 
have its day—“ manifest destiny,” ever to 
America what, for example, “ Natural 
Boundary ” is to France, a curt and “ vile” 
phrase, faulty in form, deceptive, somewhat 
visionary, if you will, a fair butt for censure 
and satire, yet vast and potential in its 
spirit and intense in inner meaning — the 
formulated aspiration of a great race. 

Still, “economy” is the key-nute of the 
new administration. “ Economy ” is the key- 
note of every new Administration, even the 
most corrupt ; but when Grant had said it in 
his Address, he sealed it in his Cabinet—al- 
beit his word is as good as his bond—and 
hence economy may mean economy, in which 
case the millennium is certainly at hand. 
Nevertheless, one note does not make a 
tune, nor one principle a policy ; and under 
that dulcet motive strain of frugality which 
we are bid to hear from the political pitch- 
pipe, the listener discerns such sounds in the 
new song as “Protection of Individual 
Rights ” and “ Manifest Destiny.” 

Do we hear them, or are they fancies— 
inferences drawn from the character of 
the man? Grant has told us that we 
must “judge of his future by his past.” 
Now, after a portentorsly long silence, sub- 
sequent to the war, despite the adroitest 
pumping by professional pumps, ene man 
suddenly touched for Grant the secret spring, 
and “oped the marble jaws.” At a public 
dinner in New York, a toast was given to 
the instant and forcible expulsion, by our 
country, of France and Austria from Mexico, 
whereupon Grant, rising to another toast, 
did not allude to ‘hat, but, instead, “ in- 
dorsed heartily,” and with great fervor, the 
Mexican toast. Shortly after, he repeated 
this sentiment-—his only two public politicad 
utterances up to that time, and, while the 
general army sentiments regarding Mexico 
are well known, their extreme development 
may be found amongst Grant’s favorite offi- 
cers, from Sheridan down. I believe that 
before General Grant leaves the Presiden- 
tial chair, a great “slice” of Mexico, if not 
the entire continent, down to Dai_sn, will be 
joined to the American Union. 

Two nights before the election uf General 
Grant, in November, that /idus Achates, 
Gen. Rawlings, his chief-of-staff through the 
war, his istimate and trusted counsellor, 
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who has acted, so far as any man can, as 
Grant’s mouthpiece, who knows the Presi- 
dent’s political sentiments, as they actually 
are, better than anybody else, went to Ga- 
lena, and delivered an elaborate political ad- 
dress. Everything about this remarkable 
speech—the time, the eve of the struggle ; 
the glace, Gen. Grant’s own town ; the man, 
the candidate’s best representative, military 
and political—caused it to be accepted as an 
indirect enunciation of his political views. 
And what was this remarkable speech ? 
In great part, a plea for the policy known as 
“manifest destiny,” insomuch that some of 
of the papers reported it with the head- 
line—“‘ AN OCEAN-BOUND REPUBLIC.” 
This was one of its passages : 

Douglas electrified the Democracy by his declaration, 
in the Oregon controversy with Great Britain, that 
the country should be put at once in a state of prepa- 
ration, so that if war should result from the assertion 
of our rights, we might drive Great Britain and the 
last vestige of royal authority from the Continent of 
North America, and make the United States “tan 
ocean-bound republic!’ ‘‘ An ocean-bound repub- 
lic !’’—an idea in eloquent accord with the feeling of 
manifest destiny within us, 


“ Here is another straw,” as the editors 
say. How happened the Medill letter on 
annexing Canada to be published? That 
letter was, as Mr. Medill (a well-known 
Chicago journalist and a personal friend of 
General Rawlings) assures us, “ intended to 
be private, though fully indorsing his ideas 
of manifest destiny.” It was provoked by 
“his views so completely in consonarce with 
my own.” How came this “ private letter ” 
to be published without Mr. Medill’s knowl- 
edge? It must have been furnished for pub- 
lication by Gen. Rawlings himself, and per- 
haps as a “feeler” of public opinion. The 
idea suggested in the letter was to refuse to 
settle the A/aéama claims by a few millions, 
but to demand a larger indemnity (say Can- 
ada) for “all the injuries, indignities, and 
losses” inflicted upon us by Great Britain 
during the war. Gen. Rawlings thought 
enough of this plan to publish it, and it was 
prefaced by an article taking the broad 
ground that, sooner or later, and as soon as 
possible, we must acquire dominion over the 
whole American continent. Here is one ex- 
tract from a long and very strong exposi- 
tion of this doctrine : 


‘The desire for territorial expansion is one of the 
most natural and certain incidents of collective patri- 
otism, It is an instinct inseparable from a healthy 
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nationality. Vigorous nationalities have always pos- 
sessed it in the highest degree. Under favorable cir- 
cumstances, expansion becomes a necessity, and 
knows no law. It is then, by an expressive Ameri- 
canism, called “manifest destiny.” Its next ex- 
pression will be in the demand for territorial expan- 
sion xerthward. The frugal, moral, industrious } eo- 
ple of the superior races who inhabit British America 
are needed to incorporate into our body politic, as an 
antidote to the absorption of the inferior Spanish- 
American races. 

“Tf General Rawlings,” adds Mr. Medill, 
“did not inspire these words, I am confi- 
dent they reflect his views and sentiments, 
and those of the other members of General 
Grant’s military family.” But I think it fair 
to offset this (for I have no theory to main- 
tain) with General Grant’s own words in 
his Inaugural Address, which are : “ I would 
respect the rights of all nations, demanding 
equal respect for our own. If others de- 
part from this rule in their dealings with us, 
we may be compelled to follow their pre- 
cedent.” These words, so far as they do 
not express their proper weight of signifi- 
cance, may perhaps be interpreted by the 
indisputable fact that General Grant is 
utterly hostile to the Johnson protocol, 
and not on technical grounds, but because 
of its spirit, At best, however, Mr. Medill’s 
views—which are of the “ manifest destiny” 
that “ knows no law ”—are only a commenta- 
ry on Gen. Rawlings’s, and Gen. Rawlings’s 
only a commentary on Gen. Grant’s. We 
know the dangers of deception after two or 
three filtrations; and, in fine, President 
Grant is doubtless moved by the s/zrit of 
“manifest destiny,” while his sound judg- 
ment and discretion, his sense of right tow- 
ard other nations, and the responsibilities 
of his position, regulate that spirit and hold 
it in abeyance. 

For there is a counterpoise to any alarming 
or warlike exhibition of ‘“‘ manifest destiny ” 
in the nation’s necessities. So long as 
“economy,” “retrenchment,” and “ pay- 
ment of the public debt” are first among the 
watchwords of the new Administration, 
“manifest destiny” may well be second. 
General Grant’s first call was, “ Let us have 
peace ;” his next was, “ Let us have econo- 
my ;” and, surely, peace and economy forbid 
the idea of war for territorial expansion. 
If Grant’s gamut contain the resounding 
note of “manifest destiny,” but in accord 
with others, all may combine in a national 
anthem of peace and prosperity. 

PHILIP QUILIBET, 








LITERATURE AND ART. 


A GLANCE AT BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

Hap the earlier travellers in America— 
the Marryats, the Basil Halls, the Trol- 
lopes, the Dickenses, (we now mean Dickens 
in his callow period) been in the compli- 
mentary mood, and found Brother Jonathan 
closely resembling Apollo, or, at least, more 
an antique Roman thana Yankee, doubtless 
the present generation of travellers would 
be reviling and scourging us at a furious rate. 
For, in the pardonable desire for originality 
of judgment and criticism, travellers to un- 
known lands (like the United States) are of- 
ten willing to present different views from 
those of their predecessors. But it so hap- 
pened that, justly or unjustly, the pioneer 
English travellers villfied us with *a zeal 
which left nothing for their successors to 
hope for; and, accordingly, of the dozen 
tourists who have lately written about 
America, hardly one has cultivated that 
vein.. Mr. Dilke’s “Greater Britain,” 
which is a “ Record of Travel in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries during 1866-'67,” 
though it has very much to say of India, 
Australia, Canada, and other “ English- 
speaking countries,” treats largely of the 
United States, and always pleasantly, can- 
didly, and with just, appreciative sym- 
pathy. A Liberal in potitics, and a Liberal 
of the most progressive stamp, he departs 
from the country with a very agreeable im- 
pression of its present condition and its 
growing prospects. That there are some 
extraordinary and some amusing mistakes 
in his narrative every intelligent American 
reader will discover ; but it ought to be put 
among the very best of recent books of 
travel. 

Professor Bickmore’s “Travels in the 
East Indian Archipelago,” a book issued in 
handsome style and with a great many good 
illustrations, is fresh in subject to most 
Americans, and not the less entertaining 
from the author’s endeavor to attain “ ac- 
curacy, even at any sacrifice of elegance.” 
It contains an agreeable variety of adven- 
ture, natural history, and description of man- 
ners and customs, told in a simple, effective 
way. There are many subjects for reflec- 
tion thrown out in the narrative, as, for ex- 
ample, how it comes to pass that the Battas, 


a people who have come to such a state of 
civilization as to use an alphabetic language, 
and that of their own invention, are canni- 
bails, as they were in Marco Polo’s day. We 
admit that it is a question of taste, as well 
as of morals, and de gustibus, etc. The Ra- 
jah of Sipirok is credited with saying he 
had eaten human flesh thirty or forty times, 
and never, in all his life, relished anything 
half as well. Mr. Bickmore should now, in 
a companion volume, give us his experience 
in China. 

Meanwhile, we have a book on “China 
and the Chinese,” by John L. Nevius, ten 
years a missionary in China. It is precisely 
in the vein and style of Mr. Justus Doolit- 
tle’s larger book on the same subject, and 
treats of the same topics. Nevertheless, it 
has the merit of being the /atest work on 
China, and is compact and interesting. Its 
chief demerit is that, like Mr. Doolittle’s, 
it looks at China too much from the mssion- 
ary, instead of the social, commercial or 
political standpoint ; and hence much that 
we want is missing, and much that we don’t 
want (or could take for granted) is there. 
However, it is, on the whole, an interesting 
treatise, and sometimes not lacking in hu- 
mor. We do not remember to have seen 
before what he says of “ Pigeon English.” 
This last is a singular “ spoken-language,” 
created by the necessities of commerce, and 
prevalent on the coast. It consists of Eng- 
lish words pronounced in John Chinaman’s 
fashion, mixed with Chinese and Portuguese 
words, and all wrought into Chinese idioms. 
The word “pigeon” tells the whole story 
briefly ; this is purely a business language, 
and the nearest the Chinese can come to 
saying “business” is “pigeon:” hence, 
by way of compromise, “pigeon Eng- 
lish.” This queer dialect is really a curi- 
osity in literature ; it shows how vastly ac- 
commodating even an Englishman or Amer- 
ican is when business (or “ pigeon ”) requires. 
Here is a language consisting of a few hun- 
dred words, which is made to stand for a// 
transactions ; and we may\believe that it is 
a marvel of terseness and comprehensive- 
ness, as well as of distortion. An English- 
man lately translated into Pigeon the familiar 
address “My name is Norval; on the 
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Grampian Hills my father feeds his flocks,” 
and the result was—‘ My name b’long Nor- 
val. Top side Keh-lam-pian hill ; my fader 
chow-chow he sheep.” But the next sen- 
tence beggared the language, and “ A frugal 
swain, whose constant care is to increase his 
store” had to be freely “done” in this 
shape: “ My fader very small heartee man 
—too much likee dat piecie dolla.” So 
much for Pigeon English, 

Mr. Whymper’s “ Travels in Alaska” is 
a book of what is called “ timely travel.” 
We have found it a very interesting work, 
containing much information about Alaska 
and its people, with very good maps and il- 
lustrations. And, by the way, we must note 
that both Mr. Dilke and Mr. Whymper 
advise their countrymen.to prepare for “ ab- 
sorption” of the whole continent by the 
United States. Mr. Whymper thinks that 
“Canada, and British America generally, 
will sooner or later become part of the 
United States.” And he frankly. adds, 
“ looking at the matter without prejudice, I 
believe that it will be better for those coun- 
tries and ourselves when such shall be the 
case.” Mr, Dilke takes the same ground. 

We may say here a word in favor of Mr. 
Ross Browne’s “Apache Country,” which is 
a light, entertaining and abundantly illus- 
trated book on Arizona and Sonora. And 
surely to books of “travel ” we can add the 
lively, picturesque, and charming “ Indian 
Pass” of Mr. Alfred D. Street, even though 
his travels are no more distant than through 
the wooded regions of Northern New York. 

A. 


THE SPANISH BEGGARS BY DORE. 

HAVING achieved fame and fortune as 
an illustrator of books, in which department 
of art he stands unrivalled in popular estima- 
tion, Gustave Doré secks the higher distinc- 
tion of the painter. With accustomed im- 
petuosity, he throws himself, heart and soul, 
into the pursuit of his new vocation, and 
astonishes the public by the ease and 
rapidity with which he produces works of 
the largest size and the most varied and 
ambitious subjects. He is equally ready to 
illustrate history or religion or modern 
society, to paint a scene in a German gam- 
bling saloon, or the sacrifice of Jephthah’s 
daughter ; and he does all im the same spirit 
of irreverence and with the same disregard 
of what is noble and beautiful. His picture 
called “ The Spanish Beggars,” the only im- 
portant oil painting from his easel> ever 
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brought to this country, is a very good ex- 
ample of the style of subject he chiefly de- 
lights in and of his manner of working. It 
represents a wretched old crone, crouching 
in rags against a gateway, with a little child 
leaning on each knee, a subject that in the 
hands of an artist of true feeling would 
move every one to pity. But Doré makes 
it simply disgusting. One feels like tossing 
the old hag a few pennies and hurrying on, 
out of sight of her flabby face and bleared 
eyes, and out of hearing of her shrill bless- 
ing. The style of painting is coarse. The 
color is laid or rather slapped on in thick, 
heavy blotches, and the proper effect can be 
obtained only by retiring to some distance 
from the picture. 

But I do not find fault with the work so 
much because it is coarsely painted, out of 
drawing, and ugly in color, as because it is 
unfeeling and unrefined in sentiment. I 
have seen old beggar-women by the road- 
side with the face and accent of a saint, 
from. whose sad countenance would be 
learned a better lesson of patience and 
resignation and charity, than ever came 
from preacher’s lips. But no one can look 
at Doré’s old beggar-woman without a 
sense of disgust. He paints her, because 
she looks squalid and miserable, and be- 
cause she has bleared eyes and flabby 
cheeks and fingers like claws, and is a 
picturesque object of disgust, and not be- 
cause he has any sympathy with her or with 
the poor little children leaning against her 
knees. To him, rags and dirt and misery 
are only so much material for art, and hav- 
ing no pity himself, he excites none in 
others. One would think the little children 
would touch him with some tenderness, but 
no study of the picture is needed to show 
that he has paid more attention to their tat- 
tered dresses than to their faces, and that 
he has painted them with no more feeling 
than if they had been lay-figures for the dis- 
play of his picturesque drapery. Such a 
picture may excite temporary admiration. 
It will attract attention for the moment, be- 
cause it is Doré’s work, and because it cost 
its possessor a large sum of money; but 
that it will attain high or permanent cele- 
brity is altogether unlikely. It is a work 
that future ages will very willingly let die. 


THE STUDIOS. © 
Mr. Ekninger, one of the most accurate 
and accomplished draftsmen in this country, 
is engaged upon a series of drawings repre- 
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senting some of the most remarkable scenes 
and incidents of the late war. One of the 
latest and most spirited of the series repre- 
sents Sheridan's famous ride. The drawing 
of the horse is full of action and power, and 
every line of the rider’s figure expresses 
eager and impetuous haste. 

Mr. Oliver Stone has lately completed 
several very interesting portraits, two of 
them cabinet pictures, the others life size. 
Mr. Stone is an artist of unquestioned abil- 
ity, and his work shows year by year a 
steady advance toward the true ideal of his 
branch of art. He has great power in the 
expression of character, and true feeling for 
color. 

We are not very ardent admirers of Meis- 
sonier’s polished and finical style of paint- 
ing; and cannot feel much pleasure in Mr. 
Irving’s very successful attempts to imitate 
that master. Mr. Irving is an artist of very 
remarkable powers. He paints with great 
delicacy and fineness of touch, has a good 
eye for composition, and high qualities of 
imagination. His latest work, “ The Wine 
Tasters,” is worthy of a place beside some 
of the best of Meissonier’s painting. It rep- 
resents four jolly gentlemen, in the pictur- 
esque ‘costume of our great-grandfathers, 
engaged in the agreeable pastime of testing 
the merits of a recent vintage. Their keen 
enjoyment is admirably expressed. Each 
face and figure is clearly individualized, and 
though the picture is small, it contains more 
real work than is often found in paintings 
five tines its size. Mr. Irving’s “ Old 
Church at Diisseldorf,” contributed to the 
Leutze fund, in also a very meritorious 
work of art. 

Mr. William Hart is just finishing his 
picture entitled “ Summer ”—the second of 
an admirable series to represent the “ Four 
Seasons.’ It is a large picture, the subject 
taken from near Bethel, Maine, where the 
artist na» found much picturesque material. 
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This artist is doing less in water colors than 
last year, which is to be regretted, as his 
water-cclors are in many qualities superior 
to his oil-paintings. 

Mr. Vedder, whose powerful etchings 
formed one of the chief attractions in last 
year’s exhibition, has at his studio a series 
of very interesting photographs from his 
own pencil sketches, which exhibit most re- 
markable qualities of imagination and pow- 
er of drawing. They remind one of the 
weird compositions of Blake, in their 
strangehess, suggestiveness, and superiority 
to common work in general. Each drawing 
illustrates a thought, and invites and pro- 
vokes the closest study. 

Mr. Lambdin has just finished a charm- 
ing picture of out-door life, which shows a 
steady advance in his power of expression, 
though not a corresponding mental advance. 
He paints better than he did a year ago, 
but clings to the same class of subjects and 
expresses the same ideas. He should 
attempt more variety. 

Mr. Beard’s “ Raining Cats and Dogs” 
is a puerile subject unartistically treated. 
It exhibits neither wit nor beauty, and is 
wholly unworthy of the artist. The best 
thing he could do with it would be to throw 
it into the fire. His “ Startled Buck,” con- 
tributed to the Leutze fund collection, is an 
excellent specimen of his powers. . 

Mr. Hays contributed to the same col- 
lection an admirable painting, “The Head 
of a Setter.” No one in America surpasses 
Mr. Hays as a painter of dogs. He gets 
the real dog-character into his animals, not 
something half human and half something 
else, like Landseer. 

Mr. Lazarus has been very busy all win- 
ter painting the portraits of fair women and 
brave men. His work has a substantial 
realistic quality, and he possesses a rare 
faculty for the expression of character. 

Ss. S. C. 
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e had some American in- 
stitution that could afford to make an occa- 
sional purchase among the treasures of art 
that are, every now and then, offered for 
sale in Europe. For example, there was re- 
cently excavated in Rome an antique statue 
of an “ Amazon,” of Pentelican marble, eight 
feet high, and nearly quite perfect, which 
was at once pronounced to be the finest 
statue that has come to light in Italy for 
many years—the type being that of the 
Wounded Amazons, of which two copies are 
extant, one in the Vatican, the other in the 
Capitoline Museum ; but in the unanimous 
opinion of the archzologists and sculptors of 
Rome, far superior to both in conception and 
execution. And this magnificent acquisition 
was procured by the authorities of the Berlin 
Museum for the small sum of five thousand 
of our (currency) dollars. Now, who can 
estimate the advantages that would accrue 
to American high art, and the impulse that 
would be given to the artistic development 
of the country, by our having at hand, open 
to study, a few such examples of the antique 
as this? We do not suppose there is any 
association in New York, or Boston, or 
Philadelphia, that is ever likely to have any 
funds that it would employ for such a pur- 
pose ; but may we not hope to see some art 
institution in Chicago or Omaha take the 
initiative in an effort to procure some works 
of this order for the benefit of art in Amer- 
ica? 


om WW. 


— ENGLISH writers are seriously investi- 
gating the question, how to treat Americans ? 
—how they shall act toward us so as to es- 
tablish friendly feeling, and prevent the 
growling which has always been carried on 
between the two great English-speaking na- 
tions, from which so many dangerous mis- 
understandings have arisen. The more in- 
telligent of these writers have found out that 
the patronizing airs which Englishmen have 
generally assumed toward Americans are 
quite out of place—that their arrogant pre- 
tensions are entirely unjustified, and that the 
assumption of national superiority which 
leads them to attempt to deal with the 
United States as though they were still col- 
onies, or disobedient, fractious, and half- 


civilized communities, must be altogether 
givenup. The two countries may have their 
own private opinions of each other; but 
they certainly ought to meet in public on 
terms of polite equality. “ By all means,” 
says one sensible writer, and we quote his 
words because they are in the direction of a 
solution of the whole difficulty—* by all 
means let us get rid of every vestige of as- 
sumption on one side, of uneasy submission 
to it on the other. We shall be able to do 
without the uncomfortable little doses of 
flattery which alternate with outbursts of 
abuse ; and when each country can talk to 
the other without reserve or dread of un- 
necessary offence, we shall at least have se- 
cured the first condition toward the preser- 
vation of good terms, without, perhaps, be- 
ing enthusiastic admirers of each other’s 
special characteristics,” 


— Durinc the bygone winter there has 
been all over the country a remarkable ex- 
tension of the system of popular lecturing on 
scientific, literary, historical and philosoph- 
ical themes. There has been a larger num- 
ber of capable men in the field than during 
any winter for many years past. The fact 
is a gratifying one, and we hope the next 
winter and during coming winters, there 
will be large additions to the number of 
scholars and savans who are willing to be- 
come popular teachers through the medium 
of the popular lecture. We believe that 
popular lecturing is the very best means of 
conveying to the masses, especially in large 
cities, some knowledge of modern science, 
with its wonderful and valuable results, and 
it is also among the best means of enlarging 
their intelligence and elevating their charac- 
ter. 


— Is there no possibility of extending the 
Latin of the average writer in our current 
periodicals beyond such well-worn tags as 
homo sum; monstrum horrendum ; ante tel- 
lum; ad caplandum; argumentum ad homin- 
em; et id omne genus? We should think, from 
the amount of service such old soldiers are 
compelled to perform in the columns now-a- 
days, that their cruel commanders were anx- 
ious to make the same sort of exaggerated 
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display of the smal! Latin force they are 
able to raise, as theatrical managers make of 
the half-dozen uniformed figures which they 
march to and fro upon the stage in sucha 
way as to impress the audience with the idea 
of ahuge army. Surely it is time such faith- 
ful servitors were permitted to rest. 


— Ir is curious to observe the number of 
German tragedians who are now on the 
English stage as interpreters of Shakes- 
peare. Fechter, who has been performing 
Shakesperean characters in London for 
some years, is acknowledged to be in the 
foremost rank of Hamlets. Bandmann is a 
memorable Shylock, not to speak of other 
impersonations. We need not mention 
Vestvali’s Romeo. Carl Formes, the “ Lyr- 
ic Bass,” has lately appeared before Eng- 
lish audiences as Shylock. We could name 
many other actors of less renown, of Ger- 
man birth, who have won applause on the 
English stage in rendering the tragedies of 
the great bard. 

— A “WEDDING in high life,” so-called, 
recently came off at a fashionable church in 
Washington, and General Grant and Mrs. 
Grant, and a great number of other generals 
and their wives, together with admirals, 
senators, members of the Cabinet, foreign 
ministers, judges, naval officers and news- 
paper people were present. The bride, “a 
shadowy vision of loveliness, apparently 
composed of fleecy laces, orange blossoms 
and white satin ”’—according to the reporter 
—came into the church sandwiched between 
her grandtather and—the bridegroom. 

Now “they do these things better in 
France.” There the bridegroom, surround- 
ed by the members of his family, awaits be- 
fore the altar the coming of the bride. She 
enters—followed by her bridesmaids and 
under the immediate protection of her pa- 
rents. ‘The bridegroom’s father gives him 
to the bride—her father gives her to him. 
They join hands. After the ceremony the 
bridegroom takes his place at the side of the 
bride and escorts her to his carriage, fol- 
lowed by the bridesmaids, who ride imme- 
diately after. The parents of both parties 
fall back to the last, signifying that now, as 
the young folks are fully fledged, their occu- 
pation is gone. If one or both parties’ pa- 
rents are dead, guardians or teachers or 
friends may act as representatives. This 
parental guardianship, extended over the 
bride up to the very moment when the hus- 
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band takes the place of the parents, is very 
beautiful and expressive, and the formal 
“giving away” of the bridegroom by his 
parents is a delicate compliment to the pre- 
sumed fitness of the bride to be their charge’s 
counsellor and friend as well as wife. ‘These 
are but trifling details, but etiquette demands 
that they should be observed de rigueur. Of 
course with the solemnity and high-bred, 
elegant ceremoniousness of a French wed- 
ding, such jolly airs as “Champagne Char- 
ley,” which delighted the ears of the wed- 
ding-guests in the “fashionable” church at 
Washington, would be impossible. 


— No revolution could be better man- 
aged than that of Spain has been. There 
has been no bloodshed of any account—no 
rivalries of ambitious leaders to imperil 
the State—no grasping after dangerous 
powers—no violent outbreaks of popular 
passion. Step by step the revolution has 
gone on—from the appearance of Prim and 
Topete to the overthrow of the throne—the 
proclamation of the public liberties—the es- 
tablishment of the Provisional Government 
—the popular elections for the Cortes—the 
placing of authority in the hands of Marshal 
Serrano—and the consolidation of the per- 
manent form of constitutional govern- 
ment. There has been more intriguing, ex- 
citement and animosity among the various 
royal candidates for the vacant throne and 
their immediate adherents than anywhere 
else. The Spanish people are possessed of 
very marked national and political character- 
istics, and no part of their profound and pic- 
turesque history is of more interest than the 
late revolution, which resulted in the over- 
throw of the old Bourbon dynasty and the 
establishment of liberal institutions. 


— WE are pleased to see the rapidly 
spreading interest in the subject of “ Social 


Science.” Social science signifies the prop- 
er adjustment of all the relations of man in 
society—the proper adjustment of industry 
and its interests, of capital and its relations, 
of production and consumption, of each in- 
terest with all others. It seeks to solve the 
problems connected with building cities, ar- 
ranging streets, erecting residences ; and it 
attempts in all ways and upon all points to 
discover the means of public sanity and in- 
dividual well-being. It deals with every 
practical question relating to the temporal 
irterests of society. Finding undisputed 
evils everywhere, it seeks their abolition 
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Secing benefits within reach everywhere, it 
aims to secure their application. ‘It seeks 
to group under laws the various great facts 
of modern society, and to discover the prin- 
ciples upon which they can be made to work 
out the best results. In all matters of in- 
vestigation, fixed principles are sought and 
followed, as it is evident that only these can 
be reached in social science, which will give 
some hope of ultimately relieving the terri- 
ble evils under which modern civilized so- 
ciety suffers. The formation of social sci- 
ence associations has been rapidly going on 
in all the great cities of the country; and 
the meetings that have been held in Chica- 
go, Boston, Albany and other places have 
drawn together many distinguished social 
philosophers, and attracted great public in- 
terest. It is unfortunate that some of the 
subjects brought up should require to be 
discussed in “ this free country,” but it is a 
fact that great and threatening evils are 
growing up in our American cities, which 
can only be met by intelligent and earnest 
effort. 


— THAT happy mean between under- 
dressing, and thereby apparently underrat- 
ing one’s guests, and over-dressing, and 


thereby astounding them, as well as throw- 
ing them in the shade, is not always ob- 
served by American ladies. We know a 
hostess who dressed so overpoweringly at a 
recent entertainment, that one of her lady 
guests beat a retreat as soon as she per- 
ceived the situation. The next day Madam 
received a note, as follows: “My dear 
Friend—It gave me great pain to withdraw 
myself from your sa/om last evening; but, 
really, your dress so completely squashed 
mine that I could not be seen in your com- 
pany. Accept my regrets,” etc., etc. 


— NoriinG could more strikingly show 
the independence, not to say the justice and 
courage of modern historical criticism than 
the fact that an able English military writer 
(Lieutenant-Colonel Chesney) has furnished 
the English public with a history of the bat- 
tle of Waterloo, which gives proper credit 
to the Prussians for the part they played on 
that decisive field—nay, which even goes so 
far as ts make Bliicher and his troops the 
chief heroes of the Waterloo campaign. 
And nothing could better indicate the ad- 
vance in intelligence that the English peo- 
ple have made of late years than the fact 
that the book has been well received, not 
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only by the critical class, but by the general 
public, and even in military circles. Its re- 
ception would have ben altogether differ- 
ent half a century ago, and widely different 
even a quarter of a century ago. It is but 
natural that the work should gratify the 
Prussians, whose services at Waterloo have 
always been grossly underrated or egregi- 
ously misrepresented by such of the Eng- 
lish historians as have taken the trouble to 
notice them at all. And it is not to be won- 
dered at that the Prussian government gave 
prompt recognition of its value. 


— WE are greatly pleased to ses the 
movement among the German-American 
residents of New York to raise a monument 
to Humboldt in the Central Park. The 
active assistance which the scheme has re- 
ceived from the Prussian Minister (Baron 
Gerolt) and other prominent people, will 
doubtless insure its success. We trust that 
a statue wiil be procured of the great Ger- 
man savant worthy to stand alongside the 
statue of the great English dramatist, which 
will adorn the Park when Ward’s Shakes- 
peare is completed. We trust that in time 
a worthy statue of the great American pa- 
triot, Washington, will also illustrate the 
Park, and that, if nothing better can be 
found, we shall see erected the copy of 
Houdon’s celebrated statue of the ater 
patrie recently offered for sale in this city. 


— THE objections to the display of fe- 
male limbs in spectacles of the * Black 
Crook” order have been, so far as we have 
seen, entirely of a mora/ kind. But there 
certainly ought to be a protest, in the name 
of art, against the style of /eg that has been 
so largely exhibited on our stage during the 
last few years—though, we must say, in 
making this remark, that we have formed 
our judgment almost exclusively upon the 
photographs (displayed in the streets) of in- 
dividual ballet dancers, or groups of popu- 
lar ballet dancers. We have now before us 
the photographs of half a dozen of the most 
famous stage dancers of the hour, the dis- 
play of whose forms is said to have induced 
the wildest admiration of untold multitudes 
of gazers; and we have also before us pho- 
tographs of halt-a-dozen of the models or 
ideals of the perfect female figure, which the 
genius of antique Greece left for everlasting 
study and admiration. The contrast be- 
tween the symmetry, grace, and delicacy 
of the antique outline of the limb and the 
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elephantine and licentious legs of the mod- 
ern spectacular ballet dancer is as great as 
it well could be. We would not mention 
the names (not even the stage names) of the 
modern danseuses, whose photographs we 
have just compared with those of the Greek 
figures ; but let any one take the trouble to 
compare the outline of Mlle. ——, as she is 
represented when stripped for the public 
dance, with the outline of any antique Ve- 
nus ; let the limbs of Mlle. —— be contrasted 
with those of Diana; or the anatomical and 
muscular development of Miles. , and 

» and with that of Hebe, and it 
will at once be seen what caricatures of the 
perfect forms of ancient art are the shapes 
now displayed for our artistic admiration. 


If the exhibition of legs is to continue as 


one of the chief attractions of the modern 
stage, it would be well to get a supply char- 
acterized by symmetry, grace, and delicacy, 
in place of those that nature or stuffing have 
swelled to uncouth and obnoxious propor- 
tions. 


— THE newspaper reporters have now 
got through with their elaborate and highly- 
colored descriptions of the public gayeties 
of the winter season. They have revelled 
in splendid halls at gorgeous balls, and won- 
derful festivities of every imaginable sort. 
We have been charmed at perusing their 
accounts of the visions they were permitted 
to enjoy, but we wish they would hereafter 
be a little more precise in describing the 
draperies and colors, and ornaments and 
jewels that may delight their eyes on such 
occasions. If, during the coming summer, 
they would take the trouble to “ post them- 
selves” ~(to use a favorite repertorial 
phrase) on these points, we should be able 
to read their accounts of next winter’s /ées 
with even more pleasure. It is easy to find 
out, for example, that coral cannot possibly 
“flash ;” that ofa/s are not in the least 
“like the whites of a lady’s eyes;” that rz- 
bies which “ pale their ineffectual fires beside 
the living blood in the wearer’s cheeks ” 
must be “ rubies ” of the “ very deadest” kind 
of composition ; that the “ pearl pendants 
which vied with the teeth that outshone 
them ” [see the “ Times ”’] must necessarily 
be not only paste, but very cheap paste at 
that ; that a farure is not expressly an or- 
nament for the head; thata fz# cannot be 
“redolent with jewels ;” and that, in gener- 
al, jewels have special and exclusive char- 
acteristics, which make it necessary that 
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those who describe them should be pos- 
sessed of special knowledge as well as of 
the power of using language with precision. 


— THERE is nothing scientifically new in 
the very striking discourse on the “ Physical 
Basis of Life,” which was recently delivered 
by Professor Huxley before the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institution, and which has ex- 
cited a great deal of attention and criticism, 
But nothing could be more attractive to the 
initiated class—or more startling to those 
who are unaware of the later results of sci- 
ence—than the way in which he traces the 
course of the organic and vital development 
from the chemical elements through the pro- 
toplasm to the higher forms of animated na- 
ture. The eminent savnt repudiates the 
charge of materialism which might be 
brought against his philosophy, or rather 
against his scientific statement, but claims 
for science the right of its own independent 
domain, apart from the impenetrable world 
of spirit. One of the great charms of Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s discourse is its sty/e, which 
displays at once the accurate forms of sci- 
entific philology and the picturesque colors 
that belong to the imagination. 


— THE New York Central Park bids fair 
to become, in time, a great continental school 
of art and science. The Commissioners 
are, of course, able to spend but little mon- 
ey for the purpose of bringing about this re- . 
sult; but they have given a direction to 
things, and, in conjunction with the efforts 
of private citizens, “first steps” have been 
taken which hold out high hopes for the fu- 
ture. Several noble works of art, such as 
the “Indian Hunter” and the Shakespeare 
statue, not to speak of the Humboldt statue 
and the Seventh Regiment monument, have 
already been provided for. The marvellous 
reconstruction of extinct animal forms by 
Professor Waterhouse Hawkins will form an 
admirable basis for a Museum of Natural 
History, in connection with the valuable 
collection of M. Verreau, the French natu- 
ralist, and other collections that are waiting 
their opportunity. There is already, also, a 
suggestion of a Zoological Garden, and there 
are quite a number of important scientific 
projects ready to be developed when the 
time comes, which will be after the perfec« 
tion of the external necessities of the Park, 


—A city Jenkins says: “It is not un- 
common to see Broadway ladies dressed all 
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in brown—brown hair, brown hats, brown 
dress, brown boots,” and adds, “the effect 
is, of course, monotonous.” Not necessari- 
ly. On the contrary, if arranged according 
to the scale of shades, a very pleasing and 
reposeful expression may be produced—as, 
with a brighter color, we may produce a 
very brilliant and shimmering effect. The 
law of arrangement is from the lighter to 
the darker, or vice versa. A world of shades 
is comprised in the “ browns ;” and though 
from brown hair to brown boots is not a 
field for its display equal to autumnal woods, 
it yet affords sufficient scope to show that it 
need not be monotonous, 


— No city on the earth has reaped such 
benefits from science as New York, but no 


city of half its dimensions has done less for 


the advancement of science. The vigorous 
and vivacious language in which Professor 
Doremus lately illustrated this sentence 
was well calculated to attract the attention 
of the people of New York. In Philadel- 
phia there is a magnificent building set 
apart as a School of Natural History, with 
an admirable collection in every department. 
A still grander building, wholly devoted to 
scientific purposes, was recently erected in 
Boston, which has also a Lyceum of Natural 
History as well as a Polytechnic Institution. 
In Chicago, two hundred thousand dollars 
were expended in founding an institution 
and furnishing it with specimens, and in the 
construction of a magnificent telescope. In 
many other cities which he named, large 
sums had been spent in behalf of the sci- 
ences. But where are the scientific collec- 
tions and munificent endowments of the 
great commercial and financial metropolis 
of America ? ‘fessor Doremus sharply 
ridiculed the absurdity of New York, in its 
scientific aspects. Efforts had been made 
to establish a Lyceum of Natural History, a 
building was erected, which, on account of 
a paltry mortgage, was subsequently given 
up, and after this, the collection was packed 
up and moved from one place to another, 
till finally it was destroyed by fire; and 
now (said he) I have here on view its re- 
mains: the head of an old mammoth and 
some specimens of crystal quartz—this is 
the end of what was the principal collection 
in New York! Thee is too much truth 
in all this; but still it is a fact that in New 
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York there are a large number of varied 
and valuable collections (mostly in private 
hands) ir departments of science and natural 
history, which if brought together—and 
many of them might easily be brought to- 
gether—would furnish an admirable founda- 
tion for a great institution. The first thing 
wanted is a proper building. If some one 
of the millionnaires of the city would furnish 
that, it would soon be filled with collections 
creditable to the city. 


— WE should like to see an indefinite ex- 
tension of the plan (which Mr. Dickens 
has made prominent) of popular authors 
reading their works before popular au- 
diences. Quite a number of English wri- 
ters (though none of equal eminence with 
Dickens) have followed his example. We 
venture to say that no first-class name 
would ever fail to draw large audiences, 
though it is not hard to understand why the 
poet Buchanan, who has favored London with 


‘readings from his own poetical works, was 


not “well patronized.” Let Browning, for 
instance, read, with the requisite poetic fer- 
vor, such of his poems as “Sludge,” or 
“Pippa Passes,” or selections from “ The 
Ring and the Book ;” or let Tennyson read 
“Maud,” or “The Princess,” or let him 
take some of those brief poems where sound 
and feeling can both be made so effective, 
and there will be no doubt of a popular tri- 
umph. One of Tennyson’s recent visitors 
has given a wonderful account of the sweet 
and pathetic manner in which the Lau- 
reate reads his own poems, and it would 
only need a little training te enable him to 
do well in public that which he already 
does so well in private. To Americans 
what a charm it would be to have Longfel- 
low, for example, make a tour of the States, 
reading his poems. How finely he would 
intonate the plaintive tale of “ Hiawatha ;” 
what delicate dramatic effects he would put 
around “ The Spanish Student ;” what high 
heroic feeling he would display in “ Excel- 
sior ;”” what opportunities he would have in 
“The New England Tragedies!””» We do 
not put forward the suggestion that it may 
be smiledat. We have heard Dickens, and 
have been thrilled by the power of his ge- 
nius. For the sake of mankind, we wish 
that his peers in the realm of literature 
would follow his example. 
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CIPHER: 


A NoveEL.—PartT S&COND. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
MRS. RHEE’S PARTHIAN ARROW. 


O Neria came Francia with her father’s note. She found her in the library 

with Fergus, who reported the present condition of the ruins at Crag- 

ness, and the attempt he had, by his uncle’s desire, put in progress to rescue 

such books, pictures or furniture as might have been spared by the flames. As 
Francia entered, Neria was saying— 

“Tam sorry anything is to be done. I had rather everything perished to- 


gether.” 
“ That is just of a piece with my news,” exclaimed Francia, in a voice oddly 


compounded of grief and vexation. 

“ Here papa has run away without even coming back to bid good-bye, and 
only says it was impossible for him to see us again before starting, but he will 
write to you to-morrow to explain; and he says that poor Mrs. Rhee is dying 
and wants to see me again and I may go. Come with me, Neria, please. I 
don’t know what to say to any one who is dying, and I shall be afraid.” 

“ Afraid of what?” asked Fergus, somewhat contemptuously. 

“Not afraid of being too tender with her, as you might be,” retorted Fran- 
cia, turning decidedly toward Neria, who sat pale and silent. 

“Come with me, won’t you ?” pleaded she. 

“To Mrs.Rhee? Yes, certainly ; but show me your father’s note. Gone!” 

“ Yes, actually gone. Here’s the note, and I will run and change my dress. 
Shall I order the pony carriage ?” 

“Yes, please,” replied Neria, absently, and as the door closed, turned to 
Fergus, her eyes full of perplexity and dismay. 

“Why should Sieur have left us so, and why was he so strange while here?” 

“T cannot tell, nor do I wish to speculate upon either question. It would be 
an impertinence toward my uncle. He promises to write and explain fully to- 
morrow, you see,” replied Fergus, characteristically. 

“Yes, but I feel that something is amiss. I had meant—I had oped while 
he was here—” 

She paused and Fergus would never have asked her to continue, had his cu- 
riosity been excited to its fullest extent. He only took her hand, kissed it light- 
ly and walked away to the window, lest he should seein to watch the emotion 
she could scarce control. 

The silence had not been broken when Francia returned, briuging Neria’s 
hat and announcing the carriage. 

Fergus, with silent courtesy, waited upon his cousins to the door, helped 
Francia to enter the carriage as carefully as he did Neria, and saw them drive 
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away before re-entering the house. Upon the library floor he found Neria’s 
handkerchief, wet with the tears she had been unable quite to repress. He put 
it to his lips and hid it in his bosom, whispering — 

“ Did she weep because she loves him and he is gone, or because she loves 
me and fears her own heart in his absence? And I—can I stay here loving 
her as I do love her? Did he read it in my face or in my heart? Is this the 
pure honor I have tried to guard before everything ? I will leave this place to- 
night.” And then, sternly suspicious of the tender weakness which had overta- 
ken him, Fergus drew the little handkerchief from its hiding place, and denying 
himself even one more kiss, laid it upon the table, and taking a book, buried 
himself in its contents with all the force of his iron will. 

The rapid drive to Carrick was almost a silent one. Neria, sad and grave, 
answered but briefly Francia’s first attempts at conversation, and as they ap- 
proached their destination the young girl herself grew grave in remembering 
their errand. 

“You must go up-stairs with me,” whispered Francia, as they stood in the 
passage of the little cottage, and she was informed that Mrs. Rhee would see 
her. Neria silently assented, and the two entered together the chamber of the 
dying woman and stoud at her bedside. She was dozing, but upened her eyes 
as they approached, fixed them fondly on Francia and then turned to Neria. 

“Since you have come here I have something to say to you, Mrs. Vaughn,” 
said she, maliciously. “1 did not send for you, but Fate has given me the oppor- 
tunity. Francia, will you wait below for a few moments ? I must see you last.” 

“ Certainly, if you wish, aunty,” replied Francia, moving somewhat reluc- 
tantly to the door, and casting wondering looks at Neria, who although much 
surprised at the request made no movement to contradict it. 

“Sit here close by my bedside,” continued the dying woman, as the door 
closed behind Francia. 

Neria silently obeyed, and Mrs. Rhee gazed scrutinizingly upon the pure 
pale face with its fearless eyes and queenly mouth. 

“T will move you from that proud calm before I am done,” thought she, and 
then said, significantly, “ Mr. Vaughn was here this morning and talked to mea 
long time of you.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“Yes, You think it strange that he should confide so much in one who has 
been no better than a servant in his house. But old habits are strong, and long 
before he ever saw you he found in me all that he required of friendship or love. 
Why should he not return to me in his disappointment and his grief ?” 

“T have not blamed him for doing so,” replied Neria, calmly, as the other 
waited for an answer. 

“But your lips grow white with mortification at finding that he confides in 
me what he hides from you. You would give that diamond off your finger to 
know what those confidences were,” persisted the other. 

“IT would not allow you to tell me if vou wished. What Colonel Vaughn 
desires to keep secret from me I have no desire to learn.” 

“You were always a hypocrite, but you never cheated me with your artful 
ways, nor do you now,” exclaimed the octoroon, fiercely. “ But you shall know, 
whether you will or not. You are found out, madam! Your husband has gone 
away without seeing you, because he has discovered your intrigues with Fergus 
Murray, and will not stoop even to reproach you with your unfaithfulness, he 
holds you in such contempt.” 
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Neria rose and stood looking down upon the miserable woman who sought 
to insult her, with a sublime compassion, a lofty innocence. 

“ ] do not know what you are saying, but I will not listen longer. You must 
be very unhappy to feel so toward me, who never harmed or wished you ill. It 
is not the first time you have hurt me. I knew that you tried to make Chloe 
poison me. I knew that you made Francia suspicious and jealous of me, but I 
knew, too, your own unhappy story and I forgave and pitied you, understanding 
how you should feel me an usurper both of Francia’s place and of your daugh- 
ter’s. And even now, when you have done me this last great injury, I still can 
pity, and if before you die your conscience stings you for the evil you have done 
and tried to do to me, remember that I have freely forgiven all.” 

“Forgive! You forgive me!” screamed Mrs. Rhee, her face distorted, her 
eyes glaring with impotent rage. “ You dare to stand there, accusing and for- 
giving me; you, whose husband has this very day left you forever because he 
knew you to be false and a wanton—” 

“Stop!” cried Neria, and into her pale face flashed the seraphic power 
which had subdued Luttrell, which had drawn her secret from Chloe’s reluctant 
lips ; the power of a nature untouched by sin, though filled with the knowledge 
of good and evil. 

“Stop! I will not allow you to add to the burden already on your soul. 
Do you not see that it is yourself and not me whom you injure? Do you think 
any words of yours could make such a monstrous lie look like the truth toa man 
like Vaughn, or do you think you could force me to believe that he believed it ? 
You have failed, utterly failed, and I have no anger, only a profound compassion, 
a full forgiveness for you. Pray God to forgive you, also, and thank Him that 
you have not been suffered to succeed.” 

“Begone! Send me Francia,” gasped the dying woman, upon whom her 
excessive emotion was telling fearfully. 

Neria left the room without reply, and telling Francia that Mrs. Rhee was 
ready for her, added a caution against staying long, as she was already much ex- 
hausted. Half an hour passed while Neria. waiting in the little parlor, resolutely 
battled with the doubts and terror, inspired, in spite of her determination, by Mrs. 
Rhee’s explanation of Vaughn’s disappearance. 

She was roused from her reverie by quick footsteps running down the stairs, 
and Francia’s voice calling to her from the passage, as she hurried out of the 
house and seated herself in the carriage. Neria followed with some anxiety. 

“Ts some one with Mrs. Rhee? She should not be left alone,” asked she, 
hesitating. 

“Yes, I called the nurse from the next room. She did not wish me to stay,” 
replied Francia, hurriedly ; as she drew ‘her veil closely about her face, and 
taking the reins drove rapidly homeward. 

Neria looked at her in suprise. The voice, the manner, the reserve was so 
unlike Francia, especially toward herself. 

“You are distressed at sight of your old friend so near her death, dear ? ” said 
she, inquiringly, when some moments had passed in silence. 

“ My old friend? Yes, and more of a friend than younger ones. If I had 
known her sooner—” 

She stopped abruptly, as fearing to betray a secret, and with averted face 
urged the horses to a more rapid pace. . 

Neria leaned back in her seat, her eyes fixed upon the distant shimmer of 
the sea, lying like a lake of fire beneath the noonday sun, and the bitterness of 
wronged and repulsed affection surged irresistibly upon her soul. 
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“First Vaughn, and now Francia; she has alienated both with her wicked 
falsehoods!” thought she. 

Reaching home, Francia threw the reins to the groom, sprang from the car- 
riage without a word, and hurried to her own room. Neria did not follow her 
there, but still stood wistfully watching her retreating figure when Fergus, 
opening the library door, asked her to enter for a moment. 

“I wanted to say good-bye, that is all. I must return to town to-night, and 
am about to start for Carrick now. Can John drive me over?” said he, with 
forced indifference of manner. 

“You, too!” exclaimed Neria in a tone of sharp distress, and turning, she 
would have left the room, but staggering blindly against a chair sank beside it, 
her face hidden upon it, and broke into a passion of tears. 

Fergus, not guessing the pain and doubt filling her heart to overflowing when 
she entered, stood thunderstruck for a moment, and then a strange wild joy 
throbbed through his veins. This uncontrollable grief, this emotion so rare in 
one so habitually calm; was it that Neria felt his presence a necessity, that she 
leaned upon him and could not lose him ? 

He stooped and raised her in his arms, “ Darling! what is this ?” whis- 
pered he, in a palpitating voice. “Shall I not leave you? Do you care to 
have me stay?” His lips sought hers and kissed them tenderly, but Neria 
wrenched herself from his embrace, crying : 

“This! O this is worst of all! Leave me, cast me off as they have done, 
but do not make me despise myself and you! Such love is worse than the de- 
sertion, the alienation, the hate that others have heaped upon me !” 

She fled out of his presence, and Fergus, guessing at his mistake, cursing 
his fatal error, and consumed with mortification at his own weakness and the 
injury he had done both to Neria’s feelings and her opinion of himself, left the 
house abruptly, with no further leave-taking or explanation, 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


“NOT LAUNCELOT OR ANOTHER.” 


THE next day brought Vaughn’s promised letter to Neria. It was this: 


Pardon the seeming discourtesy of my abrupt departure, and my first signifying it to 
Francia. I could not see you again, Neria, I could not write to you of less than the 
whole. 

Remember first and always in what I have to say, that I hold you above all women in 
my respect, and in my love, and that whatever unhappiness has come between us I trace 
wholly to my own folly, and would, if possible, keep wholly to my own heart, leaving you 
only the divine sorrow of an angel who has tried to become mortal for a mortal’s sake, and 
has failed. 

Dearest, this is a farewell and a petition. A farewell, for a great battle is approaching, 
and what one poor life can do to win it for our country shall be done. A petition, for I 
see now, as never before, the cruel wrong I did in accepting the sacrifice of your young 
life, and in giving it back to you, as I shall do in my death, I ask you to bestow it, here- 
after, where your heart dictates. Become his wife, dear child, without too much regret for 
him who should never have stood between you, and be sure that such peace as my here- 
after may know, is doubled by thé assurance of your happiness. 

Nor fancy, tender conscience, that you have wronged my love by showing, even to my 
eyes, the love, not for me, filling your *pure heart. Love such as yours, Neria, is of God, 
and as holy and as sacred as all_his gifts. You have subdued and hidden it, because the 
unholy bond between us two forced you to do so, but had there been sin and shame in its 
existence, that sin and shame should have been mine, not yours. 
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Now you are free, or shall be soon, and let the future recompense the past. But at 
the last, O love and life, hear me say that never one thought of blame, never one reproach 
for you has sullied my heart. Chief among women I have loved you, chief among women 
I have reverenced you, and do now, and shall, as I go out alone to fight and die, and win 
for myself the peaceful rest of a struggle past, the sweet dark night of the toilsome day. 

As Neria read and read again these tender words, and felt the noble heart 
throb through them its devotion, its trust, its heroic abnegation, her own heart 
stirred within her as it never yet had stirred. Again and again she read them 
until her eyes shown bright, and her cheeks burned scarlet with the fire of a 
wild emotion. 

“You, you yourself, my king! ‘Not Launcelot or another,’” murmured 
she, pressing the letter to her brow, her heart, her lips. And then the passion- 
ate words of the great Idyl sprang to her lips, and with the guilty queen she 


cried 
Is there none 


Will tell him that I love him though so tate ? 
Now, ere he goes to the great battle? 


But at that woful word, the new-born human love gave way to human grief 
and terror, and Neria, for the first time in her married life, felt her heart shrink 
with the sudden fear that Vaughn might die and leave her desolate. 

“ Not before he knows that I love him, not before my lips have told him so! 
O God, not so!” cried she, upon her knees, with hands and eyes upraised to 
heaven. When she arose comforted, it was with a fixed resolve. She would seek 
her husband were it in the front of battle. If he died she would die with him ; 
if he lived her love should make life another existence from what they had either 
of them known. And then her thoughts went back through her own brief his- 
tory, gratefully acknowledging the tender affection, care, and honor with which 
Vaughn had crowned the life he had rescued ; the chivalrous homage of his love, 
the passionate devotion, so coldly repaid, in the early days of their marriage. 
And now, at last, when he had traversed hundreds of miles to greet her, perhaps 
for the last time, to bid her, it might be an eternal farewell, he had found her 
preoccupied, cold, reserved. It was the shadow of the secret, she said to her- 
self, it was the curse of that old-time sin and misery pursuing to the third and 
fourth generation the children of those who had so sinned and suffered ; and she 
now regretted that she had not at once confided all to Vaughn, and by sharing 
with him the secret of her depression, prevented the misconception under which 
he evidently labored. 

Still dreaming, with smiling lips and dewy eyes, Neria was startled by two 
soft arms laid tenderly about her neck, while Francia’s lips sought hers. “ For- 
give me, darling ; say that you forgive me,” whispered she. 

Neria’s arm about her waist drew her to a seat upon her lap as she whispered 
back: “ How can I forgive what has not offended me?” 

*“ You should have been offended, or at least shocked and hurt, at my conduct 
ever since we left Mrs. Rhee’s that day,” persisted Francia; “but she told me, 
O little mother, she said such things of you, and, and—some one.” 

“Yes, dear, I know. And you believed them?” 

“No, O Neria, I did not believe ; but you know I felt—well I felt differently 
to you.” 

“Yes, dear, I know,” said Neria again. 

“ And then she said papa believed—” 

“You should have done jour father more honor than to believe that he be 
lieved,” said Neria, quietly. 
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“I know it; but at first—and then, Neria, she fo/d me something else— 
something—” 

The girl paused, and, drawing a little back, looked into Neria’s face with such 
a dumb cry of appeal, such endless protest against the burden fallen of a sudden 
upon her untried shoulders, that Neria caught her to her heart, shielding and 
comforting her as if she were a little wounded child. 

“ Of your mother, darling ?” 

“Yes, and of herself. O Neria, my father bought her ; she was a slave. I 
don’t so much mind the negro blood ; but I come of a race of slaves, of women 
who have been bought and sold for their beauty, of women who had no right to 
their own consciences, their own honor. Neria, Neria, speak out the truth! 
What can wipe away such disgrace? How can I ever feel myself what I was 
before? How could any honorable man ever trust—” 

She hid her burning face again, and the passionate sobs that shook her frame 
finished the sentence. 

“ Make yourself such a woman, Francia, that an honorable man shall in lov- 
ing you care for no past; shall trust the future as he does the present, because 
to doubt it were to doubt you.” 

“ But, O, Neria, can I learn to be such a woman? Can I ever be sucha 
woman that a man would say, ‘I trust you in spite of all?’” 

“ Yes, Franc, such a woman you can be, and though the day may never come 
when the man you love best shall say this to you, it shall not be that you do not 
deserve it, but that our destinies are not for us to choose.” 

“You do not think he will ever love me, then ?” broke from Francia’s impetu- 
ous lips ; but before Neria could answer, she hurried on: “1 dor’t mean—that 


is—I wasn’t thinking of what I said. I have a little note for both of us from 
dear papa. I did not give it you at first because | wanted to make up, and let 
you not have my ill temper to trouble you, too. Uncle Murray sent it down just 
now. It was directed to either of us, so I opened it. See!” 

Neria took the scrap of soiled and torn paper and read these lines, hastily 
written in pencil : 


I arrive just in time. My regiment is to move in half an hour. We shall be in action 
before night. A courier leaves for Washington at once, and I write one line to say good- 
bye, and God bless you both. My darlings, He only knows how I love you. I leave you 
each to the other’s care. ’ 

FREDERIC VAUGHN. 


“So soon! O, I shall be too late; I shall not reach him! O, Francia, why 
did you not give it me at once? I must goto him; I must go directly! If it 
should already be too late! My God, if it should be too late!” 

Francia looked at her in astonishment. Could this be the calm and self-con- 
tained Neria; this wild-eyed creature, moving, looking, speaking with an impet- 
nosity to which her own stormy moods were calm? And so resolute to seek, 
even upon a battle-field, the husband whose danger and whose absence had been 
hitherto so tranquilly borne? What could it all mean? But almcst before the 
question was formed Francia’s affectionate nature had set it aside for the more 
pressing need of sympathizing with and comforting even an undue affliction. 

“Twill go, too, Neria, darling, if you must go,” said she, beginning with busy 
hands to arrange the clothes in a travelling sack that Neria was already packing. 

“Come, then, but hurry; for every moment is a life now!” said Neria, ring- 
ing the bell violently to give the order: “Tell John to harness the horses as 
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quick as possible to drive me to Carrick, and send Mrs. Barlow to me imme- 
diately.” 

A few moments later, the two young women were on their road; and that 
evening, as Mr. Murray and Fergus sat at their unsocial tea-table they were 
startled by the intelligence that Mrs. and Miss Vaughn were in the drawing- 
room, and would like to see the elder gentleman as quickly as possible. 

Both answered the summons; both heard in silent astonishment the hurried 
announcement that Colonel Vaughn’s wife and daughter were about to seek him 
upon the field of battle, and each replied in his own way—the father by a com- 
passionate smile and a shake of the head so courteous as to be almost an affirm- 
ative, the son by the curt remark: 

“I should think you were out of your senses, both of you. It is perfectly 
impossible.” 

“TI must try it. I must see my husband at all hazards,” exclaimed Neria, 
feverishly, turning from one to the other with hands clasped in unconscious 
appeal. 

“ if it could be done at any hazard, however great, Neria, you should try it, 
and I with you,” said Fergus, coming close to her, and taking the clasped hands 
in his ; “ but we might not even be allowed to try. It would be impossible for 
any but a military man or a government agent to obtain a pass to the front now, 
and without one we should be turned back before we were within ten miles of 
the scene of action. It is quite impossible, believe me. Do you not say so, sir?” 

“ Of course, of course ; Fergus is entirely correct, my dear, and you can only 
submit. In a few days, or whenever hostilities cease, it is very possible some- 
thing may be done; but at present it is quite, O quite out of the question,” 
replied Mr. Murray, in his silkiest manner, but with a determination in his cold 
eyes that smote Neria with dismay. 

“ Quite impossible ?” echoed she, despairingly. 

“Quite, my dear Mrs. Vaughn. In fact, the telegraph announces to-night 
that action has already commenced with the right wing of our army; and long 
before you could reach even Washington the whole force will have marched and 
countermarched, have moved this way and that, hither and yon, a dozen times. 
If my life depended upon it, absolutely my life, madam, I would not undertake 
to find Colonel Vaughn until this battle is well over.” 

Neria’s head dropped upon her breast. “And when it is over he will be 
where I shall never find him !” muttered she. 

The cool-blooded old man could not hear the words ; but even he could not 
see unmoved the despairing attitude, the woful face of one so fair, so young, so 
delicately nurtured. He laid a hand upon her shoulder, and the dry white fin- 
gers quivered with a motion that was almost a caress. 

“ Don’t be so much disappointed, my dear,” said he, kindly, “ Vaughn will be 
at home again before long, and that will pay for all.” 

Neria looked vacantly in his face, and turned to Fergus. “ And do you refuse 
to help me, too, Fergus ?” asked she, unconsciously using as a weapon in her 
extremity the very love whose confession she had so sharply rebuked a few hours 
before. 

“ Refuse you, Neria?” exclaimed the young man, passionately; “it is not I, 
it is the fact that refuses you. I would do more than you think to satisfy you, 
if it were possible ; but it is not. You can only wait.” 

“Wait! But while I wait he will be killed; and then—” She looked at 
him, at his father, at Francia. In every face she read denial, and all the pity 


39 
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and the love covering it could not assuage the sharp pang that pierced her heart, 
the bitterness as of death borne in upon her soul by the mocking echo, “Too 
late! too late!” 

To return to Bonniemeer in this uncertainty was impossible; and for the 
next four days the two ladies waited under Mr. Murray’s roof for the almost 
hourly bulletins flashed over the wires from the scene of action, and regularly 
brought to them by Fergus, even before the public could receive them. 

At last came the victory ; but victory or deteat were one to Neria in the ter- 
rible anxiety devouring her. The returns from the regiments arrived, and hour 
by hour Fergus came with cheery step to say, “‘ No bad news yet, Neria.” At last 
he did not come until, as the suspense grew intolerable, and Neria was about to 
venture forth to seek him, she heard him slowly ascending the stairs. She met 
him in the doorway, looked into his marble face and pitiful eyes, and crying, 
“Too late! too late !” sank swooning at his feet. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE DARK HOUR. 


THE days and the weeks and the months moved on. The golden autumn 
gave way to the majesty of winter, winter softened beneath the kiss of spring, 
like a hard old king in the embrace of his girlish bride ; spring ripened into the 
trancéd glow of summer, and Neria’s widowed heart mourned day by day more 
passionately, and more remorsefully. Remorsefully, for upon that delicate con- 
science lay the burden of a noble life sacrificed to her ingratitude. Not one of 


the weary days, not one of the fearsome nights since the news of Vaughns 
death, but she had told herself that it was for love of her, for sorrow at her cold- 
ness, and remorse at*the bonds he had placed upon her, that he had gone to his 
death so resolutely—that death and he could not fail to meet. Day and night she 
bowed herself before God and before His spirit for pardon and comfort, and day 
and night she rose uncomforted, for as the flow of Heavenly love warmed and 
expanded her heart, came with it the fresh consciousness of the earthly passion 
sprung full-grown to life within her soul, and clamoring aloud for the food she 
could not give it. 

And Francia, the bright, the loving, the joyous Frahcia mourned also. 
Mourned the father she had adored, the joy that had passed from her life and 
from her home; mourned her own wasted youth and wasted heart; for this is 
the cruel nature of a great sorrow, that it does not absorb and negative the 
other sorrows preoccupying the heart where it comes to dwell, but rather stings 
and quickens them to new life, inhabiting with them not in peace or in harmony, 
but with a bitter fellowship. 

To these two in their seclusion came occasionally Fergus or his father, with 
news of the great world, its battles, its progress, its interests, or its gossip. 
Thus they knew, or might, if they had cared to listen, how the elections went ; 
how England and France stood waiting, one at either hand, to side with the 
stronger against the weaker party, so soon as victory should clearly declare it- 
self in the family quarrel they so eagerly watched ; how gold, and with it bread, 
and fuel, and clothes, rose day by day out of the reach of those who most needed 
them. 

Heard, too, how Claudia, the gayest of the gay, shone starlike at all the fes- 
tivities of not only her own city but the other great capitals of the country, and 
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how, while her husband buried himself to the lips in the gold the misfortunes 
of the land was pouring into his coffers, Queen Claudia was forever surrounded 
by a cloud of courtiers and slaves whom she managed so well that rumor found 
no one among them to honor with the preference. And the hard old man, her 
father, in whose heart a certain admiration for this brilliant and evil child re- 
placed all other emotions of tenderness to his kind, rubbed his dry white hands, 
smiled a covert smile and said, 

“ Claudia is a clever girl, a very clever girl. She enjoys herself and spends 
Livingstone’s money after her own fashion, but the world finds nothing to take 
hold of. A cool head, and a cool heart, too, has Mrs. Livingstone.” 

But of all thése, one subject alone had interest for Neria, and this was the 
war. Since Vaughn’s death the only link holding her to earth had seemed to 
be the cause in which he died. She read all the news, listened to all the details 
brought her by the Murrays, traced through the desolate southern land the 
progress of our armies, but more especially the corps containing Vaughn’s reg- 
iment, whispering to herself, 

“He would have been here now,” or “ They need not have made this retreat 
had he been with them,” and so, half persuading herself that he was still identi- 
fied with the great struggle, she identified herself with it not only in interest, 
but by contributing of the means at her command, so liberally as to call down 
the censure of her advisers, and a recommendation on more than one occasion 
from Mr. Murray to regulate her donations somewhat upon the scale of those 
of other and wealthier patriots. But Neria, gentle and yielding in most matters 
of business, was here inexorable, saying, with serene decision, 

“We need but little here at Bonniemeer, and all the rest goes to help his 
armies and his fellow-soldiers.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
CLAUDIA. 


It was the twilight of a summer’s day, and Neria, from the shore beneath 
the ruins of Cragness, watched the curving waves slide up the sands, watched 
the glory dying from the western sky, watched the faint light of the young moon 
creeping down the wall and peering into the chasm whence had fled upon that 
fearful evening the secrets of the gloomy old home of her fathers. 

The sound of horses’ feet upon the sands broke upon her revery, and, look- 
ing around, she saw Mr. Livingstone dismounting from a carriage driven by one 
of her own servants ; and rising hastily went toward him, smitten with a sudden 
terror by the pallor of his usually florid face and the gleam of his restless eyes. 

“Mr. Livingstone!” 

“Tt’s me, Mrs. Vaughn.” 

Their hands met, and Neria’s eyes asked the question her lips could not form. 

“ Yes’m,” replied her visitor, nervously wiping the forehead where great drops 
of perspiration gathered, although the night wind was blowing fresh and cool— 
“yes’m, it’s me, and I’ve come to you for help. O, Neria, she’s gone, she’s—” 

His white lips quivered, and he stopped to swallow a great sob, while the 
clammy drops upon his forehead broke out afresh. 

“She’s gone ?—who?” asked Neria, turning pale at sight of his emotion. 

“Claudia, my wife, ma’am. The woman that I’ve worked and toiled for day 
and night, as you may say; the woman that hasn’t had a want ner hardly a whim 
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that hasn’t been satisfied ever since I gave her my name. Money! she hadn’t 
anything to do but sign a check; and all I had was hers, and shawls, and laces, 
and diamonds, and silks at her will. She didn’t like the carriage I got her when 
she was married, and this very last winter ] made her a Christmas present of a 
new one. She wanted her servants put in livery, and livery it was, though I lost 
one of my best customers, a New England man, by the means. She wanted to 
go to New York and Washington for the winter, and I never said worse than 
‘Suit yourself, my dear ;’ she wanted to go to Newport, and she went—” 

“ But how is it? what has happened ?” asked Neria, stemming the torrent of 
words which seemed somewhat to relieve the over-burdened heart of the injured 
husband. ° 

“She’s gone, run off; and where, or who with, or for what, I don’t know 
more than you,” said Mr. Livingstone, pausing in the act of wiping his forehead 
again, and staring blankly into Neria’s face. 

“ But what were the circumstances ?” persisted she. 

“ All I know is that three days ago a letter from Newport came in with the 
morning’s mail, and here it is. He drew from his letter-case a note written in 
Claudia’s dashing hand upon the heavily-perfumed paper she affected, in these 
words : 

Good-bye, for you will not see me again. You have been a good master and a good 
servant to me, and it was not your fault that you could not be more. I forgive your stu- 
pidities, and part with you upen the best of terms. No one here suspects more than that 
I travel to New York to-morrow; so arrange a story to suit yourself. 

“It was just as she says there,” continued Mr. Livingstone; while Neria 
handed back the note with a look of silent dismay. 

“IT went straight to Newport, of course, and, without letting on that there 
was any trouble, found that Mrs. Livingstone had taken the boat for New York 
the morning before, leaving word with the coachman to drive his horses back to 
the city, as she should not return that way. I went quietly round to all the hotels, 
but could not find that anyone whom I could suspect had been stopping in New- 
port, or, at any rate, had left about that time. Several people asked, rather cu- 
riously, if I expected to join Mrs. L. at Newport ; and to all I said ‘ No, 1 only 
came down to settle up the bills and get a mouthful of fresh air.’ Not asoul but 
her father and brother, and you and I know anything of it yet; and if I could 
only find her before it’s too late I’d forgive her all—I would—and take her back 
cheerful.” 

“Would you?” asked Neria. 

“Yes, I would; for somehow she’s got such a hold of me, Neria, it seems 
as if I could forgive her if she cost me every cent I’ve got in the world, It 
hasn’t seemed to me these three days as if I had got anything to live for. Ac- 
tually, I didn’t close a bargain with a good Western customer yesterday, though 
I might have with a little more talk ; but, somehow, I didn’t care, But where is 
she, and how am I to look for her? I’ve come to you to know, for you always 
could do more with her than anyone else, and you’ve got a way of looking right 
into matters that I never saw in any other woman. Besides I don’t mind you 
knowing that my poor girl’s gone astray, as I would another.” 

His voice faltered'as he spoke the last words, and his anxious eyes grew dim. 
Neria, shocked and pained, assured him that there could be nothing she would 
not gladly do to aid him were it possible to do anything, but professing an ig- 
norance as entire as his own of -Claudia’s probable movements or probable com- 
panion. She also agreed with him upon the expediency of keeping her impru- 
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dent, if not guilty flight secret as long as possible, and, finally, she promised, at 
Mr. Livingston’s solicitation, to accompany him should he discover his wife’s hid- 
ing place, and to persuade her to accept the forgiveness and opportunity for 
amendment so generously offered by her husband. 

With this promise Mr. Livingston departed, refusing the hospitality of Bon- 
niemeer even for a night, as he was eager to hear reports from the detectives he 
had already secretly put upon the track. 

Toward night of the next day, however, he reappeared, with an excitement 
of manner and appearance, added to the disturbance of the previous day, that 
prepared Neria for his news. 

“Read that, ma’am,” said he, as soon as they were alone. 

Mrs. Vaughn took the clumsily-folded letter extended to her, and read, in a 
scrawling hand: 

Mr. Livingstone is by this informed that his wife and Doctor Luttrell are stopping in 
the farm-house of a man named Brown two miles west of the town of , in the Cats- 
kill Mountains. They call themselves Mr. and Mrs. Smith, and pass for a new married 
couple. The writer of this, thinking you might like to know, takes this way of telling ; 
but if you will take his advice you'll Jet her go for a bad Jot. 

“There! What do you say to that?” asked Mr. Livingstone, meeting Ne- 
ria’s grieved eyes with a look of impatient questioning. 

“ Poor Claudia!” whispered Neria. 

“Yes, but she’s run away with that fellow, and she’s passing for his wife ; 
think of that; and this fellow, whoever it is, knows of it, and will tell the whole 
world. Then think of me showing my face on ’Change afterward. I'll have the 
law of him, if there’s law in the land. I'll have damages out of him, I promise 
you—good rousing damages, too—if there’s such a thing as a judge and jury to 
be had, and I wouldn’t mind a thousand dollars divided round amang ’em either, 
if they couldn’t do me justice without.” 

“ But yesterday you said you would forgive her—you said you would take her 
back if she would come,” pleaded Neria, gently. 

“Yes, but that was before I knew she was actually living with another man— 
Mrs. Smith, indeed !—and before I knew this fellow who writes the letter knew 
about it. He’ll tell every one he knows, you see; there’s where’s the rub.” 

“Perhaps not. He seems to wish well to you by writing at all; and he 
surely would see that the way to serve you is to keep the matter as quiet as pos- 
sible.” 

“If I only knew who it was I'd let him set his own price to keep it quiet, 
and pay it dawn, too,” mused Mr. Livingstone, unable, more than the wily Wal- 
pole, to conceive of a man without a price. 

“But Claudia? will you still forgive and shield her?” 

“T don’t know. It’s worse than I thought. Living with another man, and 
she, such a figure of a woman, to fling herself away like that! Poor thing! 
where’ll she get her velvets and laces now, I wonder. That fellow isn’t worth 
ten thousand dollars, for all the fine property he got with his wife. That went 
like water as soon as she was dead. Poor Claudia; but it serves her right, it 
serves her right.” 

Neria looked at him in perplexity, uncertain whether to pity or to turn from 
him ; but the struggle was a brief one. “Let us go and find her, and on the 
way we will speak of what we shall say to her,” said she, with the angelic voice 
and look no one yet had ever resisted. And Mr. Livingstone, softened and 
refined in spite of himself, yielded to her gentle bidding. 
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Arrived at their destination Mr. Livingstone left Neria at the little inn while 
he made cautious inquiries as to the whereabout of Mr. Brown’s farm-house and 
the character and appearance of his boarders. He returned after an absence of 
several hours quite excited. 

“] have found her,” exclaimed he, coming close to Neria, and speaking in a 
hoarse, quick tone. 

“It is a lonely sort of place, no other house in sight, and I looked round 
among the trees and bushes until I saw her standing at a window. She looked 
pale and downcast, and as if she'd be glad to be off her bargain if she could. 
Poor girl! I can’t but pity her, and if she’s humble and sorry, and we can keep 
the matter hushed up, I will hold to my word and take her home again. She’s 
a splendid creature at the head of my table, or receiving company, and if I sep- 
arate from her there’ll be a scandal at any rate.” 

“I do not doubt she repents already—it must be that she does,” said Neria, 
eagerly. “ And by forgiving her you may save a Soul otherwise lost.” 

“T’ll forgive her if she feels as she ought,” replied Mr. Livingstone, stoutly ; 
“T’ve said it and I’ll doit. Of course, I shall make my conditions; she can't 
be quite as free with her check-book for a while, and I shall expect her to stay 
at home this winter. Washington isn’t a good place for a woman like her, 
especially without a husband.” 

“Tt cannot be that she will wish to go,” suggested Neria, considerably 
shocked at the nature of the conditions apparently considered satisfactory by 
the injured husband. , 

“T don't know that,” returned he, shaking his head ; “ Claudia can hardly live 
without society and admiration, and she’s always been where there was the 
most of it to be found. She won’t like stopping in one place; but she’s got to, 
if she comes back to me. I shan’t trust her further than I can see her.” 

“ And yet you will call her wife ?” broke involuntarily from Neria’s lips. 

“Under conditions, yes. Why, she’s no worse now than a dozen women I 
could name who stand as fair with the world as Claudia did last week, or does 
to-day, for that matter. Society’s a queer sort of affair after all, Mrs. Vaughn.” 

“ And shall we go at once to Claudia?” asked Neria, escaping from the dis- 
cussion. 

“Yes, they’re harnessing a horse—here he comes now. Are you ready?” 

“In one moment ;” and as Neria possessed the rare feminine virtue of count- 
ing but sixty seconds to a minute, she was ready nearly as soon as her com- 
panion. 

“‘ Now, my plan is this,” began Mr. Livingstone, as he drove down the bowery 
country road ; “I'll show you the house and let you go in and get over the first 
with the poor girl alone. She might not feel quite so shamefaced with you as 
with me, and she’d be more likely to come round to do as she’d ought to. With 
me, like enough, she’d sort of straighten up and think I’d come to exult over 
her and all that, when goodness knows it’s the last thought in my head. But 
she’s a proud piece, and there’s no such thing as driving her. She’s got to be 
coaxed and no one can come near her half so quick as you, Neria.” 

“T’ll do my best ; but what shall I say from you, what offers or promises shall 
I make ?” asked Neria. 

“Why, say I know she’s done what she hadn’t ought to, but I forgive her if 
she’s as sorry as she should be. Tell her I’m lonesome without her, and she’s 
too handsome and too stylish a woman to go the way she’s set out, and though 
it's a hard pill for me to swallow, still I love her well enough to overlook what 
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she’s done—and—you fix out the rest yourself. You know what a man had 
ought to say, and you can say it for me better than I can for myself.” 

“ But if I meet Dr. Luttrell?” faltered Neria, as she left the carriage. 

“ Tell him, if he’s wise, to keep out of my sight,” growled Livingstone. “I 
won’t take the law of him as I’d laid out to, but if I get hold of him I'll be my 
own judge and jury ; yes, and executioner, too, may be. Flesh and blood won’t 
stand everything, and though I’m a man of peace I’d shoot that fellow as quick 
as I would a dog.” 

With these instructions Neria walked slowly down the shady road, and 
stood presently at the door of an old red farm-house, nestling picturesquely 
among its lilacs and syringas. Her knock brought the blithe-faced housewife to 
the door, and as she nodded inquiringly at the visitor, a sudden perplexity arose 
in Neria’s mind. How should she inquire for Claudia? She would not use the 
assumed name of Smith; she dared not speak the one sullied by Claudia's sin. 

“Won’t you walk in, ma’am ?” asked the farmer’s wife, finding that her vis- 
itor did not speak. 

“Thank you. I wish to see the lady who is staying with you.” 

“QO, Miss Smith. Yes, she’s right in the parlor here. Come in.” She 
threw open the door as she spoke, and Neria, entering, closed it behind her, for 
already she had caught the wild glance of Claudia’s eyes, and shielded her from 
observation and scrutiny, while still she might. 

“ Claudia!” said she, softly approaching her, as cowering away, she hid her 
face in her hands, 

“ Claudia!” and the gentle hand upon that bowed head fell like a benedic- 
tion. But the guilty woman shrank from that pure touch as sinners from the 
sunlight. 

“What do you want with me?” asked she, sullenly. 

“T want to call you back before it is too late,” and Neria sank upon her 
knees beside her. 

“Too late! Itis too late already—too late for anything but to go on as I 
have begun—” exclaimed Claudia, half angrily, half piteously, but suffering Ne- 
ria to take one of her cold hands in hers. 

“ Ah, no, dear Claudia, it never is too late for us to repent and amend ; never 
too late for God to forgive.” 

“Us!” laughed the other, mockingly. “You do well, Neria, to put your 
name with mine. ‘ You who never since your birth had need of repentance or 
amendment, how will you judge for me ?” 

Neria’s white lips quivered with the sharp pang at her heart, but she an- 
swered bravely— 

“ You cannot know it, but my sin is hardly less than yours. My whole life 
is a repenting ; and, less happy than you, God dves not offer me the opportunity 
of amendment.” 

“O, yes, you talk, you good women talk, but you know not what you say,” 
exclaimed Claudia, writhing nervously away from Neria’s arms. “ Your sin is 
some fancied peccadillo, some trifle magnified by your own conscience, but it is 
not like this. And forgiveness, do you say? I do not know much of these mat- 
ters, but do you think, Neria, it could ever be forgotten—I mean when | am 
dead?” She spoke softly, and woman though she was, seemed half ashamed 
of caring for what had always been her scoff. 

“ Better than forgotten—it shall be forgiven and washed away in the blood 
of the Redeemer. ‘ Though thy sins be as scarlet, they shall become white as 
wool,’” said Neria, solemaly. 
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“ Does it say thatin the Bible? I havn’t been happy for many weeks. I 
ran away partly because I couldn’t keep up a smiling face and easy manner any 
longer, but it is worse to be alone, and—” she stopped and looked about her— 
“worst of all to try and talk with him. But you, Neria, 1 can trust to you. 
You always were so true and good ; there is something soothing about your very 
presence. I have longed for you so; but I thought you would not look at me. 
O, Neria, may 1?” 

She turned and laid her head upon Neria’s bosom, clinging about her neck 
with a pitiful dependence, while she, her pale face and beautiful eyes irradiated 
with the joy of an angel, who leads back to the fold a soul almost lost forever, 
bowed her cheek upon that regal head, and whispered such words of promise 
and pardon and love, as God gave her to speak. 

“ But will he, will my husband—O, no, he cannot forgive, or shelter me from 
the world,” moaned Claudia, at last. “It is too much. I must go away some- 
where by myself and live out my life solitary and forlorn. If I might come to 
you, Neria; but no, they would not let me—I must not contaminate you. But I 
shall be so desolate!” 

“ Claudia, I would not tell you till now; but it is he that has sent me. It is 
that generous and forgiving hushand who has bid me come and say to you that, 
if you so repent and amend that God forgives and receives you back, he will not 
refuse to do likewise. Can you hesitate in face of such clemency ?” 

“But can he forget? If he should taunt and reproach me !” 

“1 do not think it of him; but even if he should would not such humbling 
of your pride be a light penance in comparison to what you might suffer ?” asked 
Neria, with some severity. 

“True, true; | ought to be humble, and I[ will try; but you know, Neria, 
how ungoverned I have been,” said Claudia, sadly. “He is generous and good 
to offer to pass it over, and so shows himself above me now; but you know it 
has always been I who have looked down upon him,” 

“ Perhaps, dear Claudia, if you had done more justice to the really fine quali- 
ttes of his disposition you would have developed others, and learned to love them 
so well that this could never have been,” suggested Neria. 

“ Perhaps ; but now it is too late,” said Claudia, warily. “He may pity and 
forgive, and even receive me back ; but if he is a man and human, he never will 
allow me the place I held before.” 

“Do you deserve it?” asked the clear voice, severely, yet so so pitifully that the 
guilty woman did not shrink away as she answered, “ No.” 

“Then, dear, should you not take as an unmerited alms such forgiveness 
as he tenders you, ; and if reproach is mingled with it, take that, too; silently 
if not gratefully. Has he nota right to chide when he passes by his right to 
punish, as he might? And if he, being but human and a man, should mingle 
his pardon with the bitter draught of reproof and reminder, remember, Claudia, 
that He who is all love holds out a free and unqualified forgiveness to all who 
will seek it. He will forgive you, Claudia, and love you none the worse, so soon 
as you shall ask Him.” 

“Tt is you who must ask; I dare not,” whispered Claudia. 

“We will ask together,” said Neria; and with the simple words of the peti- 
tion went up to the Mercy Seat an offering of the scalding tears of a true repent- 
ance—the pure, bright drops of a holy sympathy, an angelic pity. 

“Sit there, Neria; let me put my head in your lap and cry; it wil) do me 
good,” moaned Claudia; and Neria did not resist the impulse of humility so 
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significant in the haughty sinner. A half hour passed thus; and when the sobs 
had died away in sighs, and Claudia, pushing back the purple-black masses of 
hair from her face, smiled wanly up in Neria’s face, she said: 

“ And now I shall call your husband to hear you say what I know you will 
wish to say to him.” 

“ He—is he here?” asked Claudia quickly, while a deep blush burned over 
the face but now so pale. 

“Yes; and he has waited all this time to hear whether he ought to see you.” 

“Then you would not have called him if—” 

“If you had been hard and impenitent, no,” said Neria, quietly. Claudia 
looked curiously at her. 

“ How is it you are so quict and so resolute, so sweet and so severe, all in 
one?” asked she; but Neria, with a little smile and a shake of the head, waived 
the question, and hastened from the house. 

Never in his prosperous life had Mr. Livingstone passed so anxious and 
miserable an hour as that since Neria had left him, and he now came to meet 
her with a trepidation of manner very unlike his usual placid self-satisfaction. 

“ Well?” asked he, briefly. 

“She is waiting for you. You will be generous and gentle with her, I am 
sure,” replied Neria, pointing toward the house. 

“ Aren’t you coming with me?” asked he, nervously. 

“ No, you had better see her alone. 1 will wait here for you.” 

“Is Luttrell there ?” 

“No, he has gone away for some days.” 

“Well for him, and me, too, perhaps. Wait here in the shade of these trees, 
if you won’t come. I shan’t be long.” ‘ 

“Don’t think of me, but go at once, and do not hurry back,” replied Neria, 
pitying his agitation ; and Mr. Livingstone with a fervent pressure of the hand, 
silently followed her advice. 

Left alone Neria sat for a while in the shady nook selected for her by Mr. 
Livingstone, and then attracted by the tender gloom brooding in the recesses 
of a wood, bordering on the road, she wandered into it, satisfied that she should 
see or hear her companion whenever he might return. But absorbed in her own 
thoughts she soon lost sight of the road, and striking into a woodland path 
strolled slowly along it, pausing now and again to smile a recognition to some 
familiar flower, or to listen to the song of some forest bird, lovingly as to the 
voice of a friend. To pluck the flower no more occurred to Neria’s mind than 
to kill the bird, or to wound the friend. 

But at its height the harmony of this pastorale was broken by the baying of a 
hound, rapidly approaching, and while Neria startled, if not frightened, stood 
pale and still, he broke through the underbrush and sprang toward her. Timid, 
like most women, Neria’s timidity took often the form of a blind courage, and 
she now advanced toward the fierce brute with the “good dog! poor fellow!” and 
similar expressions best suited to the canine perception. The hound, evidently 
surprised at this course of treatment, instead of the panic and flight on which he 
had counted, paused to consider of it, and like the woman who deliberates was 
lost, for Neria’s little hand upon his head, her eyes meeting his, reduced him in 
one moment from her fierce antagonist to the humblest of her slaves, fawning at 
her feet, smiling up into her face, and lavishing such caresses as she would per- 
mit upon hands and cheeks. 

A sharp whistle was heard from the wood. The hound paused, hesitated and 
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listened. The whistle was repeated, and with an apologetic kiss bestowed upon 
Neria’s hand, he bounded away, but was met at the turn of the road by a man 
with a gun upon his shoulder, who called him sharply by name and ordered him 
to follow more closely. Neria, already walking away, heard this voice, and caught 
her breath sharply. It did not need the hasty look she involuntarily cast benind 
to assure her that the gunner was Doctor Luttrell, the man of all others whom 
she most wished to avoid. He had recognized her also, and with a few strides 
was at her side, his tawny eyes glittering, his thin lips curling with malice. 

“ An unexpected pleasure, Mrs. Vaughn. May I hope that it is mutual ?” 

“It is no pleasure to me to see you, Dr. Luttrell, as you must be well aware,” 
said Neria, coldly. 

“No? Fe suis desolée; but Mrs. Vaughn was ever cruel—to me. I believe 
Mr. Murray is more fortunate in gaining her favorable regards.” The insulting 
tone pointed the words, and Neria suddenly stopped and looked at him. 

“It was you, then, who wrote an anonymous letter to Colonel Vaughn,” said 
she, contemptuously. 

“ Your sagacity is equal to your amiability, madam,” replied Doctor Luttrell, 
coolly. “I thought it as well, since I had married into the family, to have an 
eye to the preservation of its character. You will remember, my dear, that I 
am your brother by marriage, and in that capacity found it a disagreeable duty to 
inform Colonel Vaughn of the use you were making of his absence. I did it 
anonymously to avoid disagreeable explanations when he should return home.” 

“ Did you not know him to be dead you would not dare acknowledge such in- 
famy,” exclaimed Neria, indignantly. 

“Tt is true, then, that you are a widow. Might I hope that in time I could 
conquer the repugnance with which you have ever repaid the admiration I have 
never concealed—” began Luttrell, mockingly, but Neria interrupted him. 

“I have nothing more to say to you now or ever,” said she, coldly; “except 
to give youa warning. Mr. Livingstone is with his wife, and intends to take her 
home with him. Her eyes are open to the sin and shane of the course to which 
you have tempted her, and she only desires to escape another interview. You 
will do well to avoid the presence of either.” 

Luttrell’s lips grew white, and his eyes sparkled with rage as he fixed them 
upon Neria’s. “Again!” said he, ina low voice. “You have dared cross my 
path again, dared grasp at another secret so nearly concerning my life and 
honor ?” 

“T dare anything for the right, even to meddling with Doctor Luttrell’s hon- 
or,” said Neria, roused to an impulse of bitterness. 

“It is not safe. Believe me, Neria, it is not safe. I have a foolish admira- 
tion for your beauty and your character, or you never would have carried the 
secrets that you did from my wife’s death-chamber. I tried to ruin your charac- 
ter in self-defence, fearing the harm you might some day do to me. But you 
had best not tempt me too far.” 

“T am not afraid of you, Doctor Luttrell,” said Neria, quietly. “And you do 
not speak the truth. The reason you did not murder me, as well as my sister, 
was because guilt is always cowardly, and you knew that I had found you out. 
I spared you the ignominy of exposure, Lecause the forfeit of your life could not 
give back hers, and you may yet repent and amend as Claudia already does.” 

“Nonsense. The reason you did not give your suspicions—for they were no 
more—to the world was, that you could not prove them ; and if you could, would 
not have wished to introduce a gallows into the family history.” 
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Neria looked at him a moment, and silently turned away. He overtook and 
detained her. “Stop; I have something more to say. You know or suspect 
too much of me to be allowed to go at large as my enemy. Be my friend, Ne- 
ria. Keep my counsels and I will repay you amply—you do not know in how 
many ways. Speak your heart’s desire, and you shall have it, were it even to 
summon the dead from his grave.” 

“Were you able to perform even that impious promise I would make no 
compact with you,” exclaimed Neria, indignantly. “ Any benefit you could ever 
render were insufficient to bind me for an instant as friend to my sister’s mur- 
derer ; my own slanderer ; Claudia’s seducer. Go; and if God gives you time, 
repent ; but never think to be other than an object of pity and abhorrence to 
me.” 

She moved decidediy away, and Luttrell, gasping with passion and sudden 
hate, bounded after and grasped her brutally by the arm, but as he did so the 
imprecation upon his lips changed to a cry of pain and withdrawing his hand he 
clenched and shook it as in agony. 

“What is this!” cried he, turning suddenly pale, and staggering to a seat 
upon a fallen tree. 

His cry was echoed from Neria’s lips, and as she wrenched her arm from his 
grasp the golden serpent bracelet fell from within her sleeve and lay coiling 
among the dewy grass, its diamond eyes and ruby crest sparkling with a ma- 
licious joy. The deadly purpose of Fiemma Vascetti had been fulfilled, and she 
in her century-old grave rejoiced at the vengeance wrought upon the enemy of 
her house. 

“The bracelet ! the poisoned bracelet !” cried Neria, pale with horror. 

“Poisoned! Sorceress and murderess, you have wiled me to my death !” 
gasped Luttrell, sliding from his seat to the ground, where he lay writhing and 
moaning, his face livid, a light foam gathering upon his lips, his rolling eyes 
blazing with agony and rage. 

The hound, trembling all over, crept to his master’s side, licked his cheek and 
hand, and then, with a piteous howl, darted away into the forest. Neria threw 
herself upon her knees beside the dying man, her eyes dilated with horror but 
shining with a holy purpose. “It is not I who have killed you,” said she, 
solemnly ; “It is the hand of God! O, repent, repent, before it is toolate! Beg 
for His almighty pardon and He will give it you even now. Humble yourself 
before Him, quickly, before the agony of death seizes you. We forgive you— 
my sister, Claudia, I, we all forgive you—but it is nothing unless you gain His 
pardon. Say that you repent!” 

“Why should I mock at God if there is a God ?” gasped Luttrell, mastering, 
by a terrible effort, the convulsions trembling through his limbs. “ If repentance 
could avail, it should have come sooner. Say no more of that, but listen; I did 
not mean to kill your sister. She was the victim of science. I had a splendid 
theory of a new mode of treatment. I experimented upon her. She could not 
have lived many years, at any rate. She had an incurable complaint. I never 
loved her, and I did love science. Claudia would have been none the worse for 
me if her own nature had not led her astray. I have done you no harm, 
Vaughn lives—I have seen him. Now go—I can no longer master this agony. 
O, my God, my God! The pains of hell have seized me before the time! Go, 
womanygo! I will not have you watch me! Go, I say!” 

“Say that you repent. Ask God’s forgiveness. One word, but one word, 
before it is too late!” persisted Neria, her whole frame quivering with horror 
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as she knelt beside him, one hand pressed convulsively upon her heart, the other 
raised to heaven. 

“ Leave me, leave me! You shall not see me die like a dog. It is too late, I 
tell you—too late!” gasped the dying man, his face already grey with the awful 
pallor of death. 

“Too late for human aid—never too late for God’s mercy! I will not go, I 
will not watch you, but pray beside you till the last,” said Neria; and with that 
guilty soul went to God such petitions for its pardon and peace as Neria could 
never have uttered had he for whom she prayed less bitterly wronged her and 
hers. 

The soul was already sped, the prayer was ended, when, through the dim 
arches of the wood, hastened toward the scene, a man, conducted by the faith- 
ful hound. At sight of Neria he paused, hesitated, and would have turned, but 
was arrested by a warning growl from the dog, who seized him by the coat and 
dragged him on. 

Neria looked up, too stunned for surprise. ‘Go for help, James,” said she, 
quietly. “ He is dead already, and they must carry him home. No, stay here, 


and I will go. She must not hear it too suddenly. Come to me afterward with- 


out fail.” 
“Yes, ma’am,” said James, with taciturn obedience ; and, leaving him stand- 


ing with the dog beside the terrible thing so rudely marring the sylvan beauty 
of the scene, Neria hurried away, hardly conscious whither she went, hardly 
conscious of the joy that, buried deep beneath this weight of horror, began 
already to sing in the depths of her heart—“ He lives! he lives!” 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
SUNRISE, 


FAITHFUL to every duty, Neria had prepared for that terrible home-coming ; 
had broken the ghastly tidings to Claudia; had seen that Mr. Livingstone was 
able and willing to soothe the agitation into which her passionate excitement had 
subsided, and had singly told the story of Luttrell’s death to the physician and 
magistrate summoned to meet his dead body at the farm-house, before she 
allowed herself a word with James, who, with the activity and tact of his class, 
had superintended not only the removal of the body from the forest to the house, 
but all the subsequent proceedings. Neria, released at length, found him sitting 
in a shady porch at the back of the house. She gave him her hand, while her 
eager eyes, asked as well before her lips : 

“ James, where is your master ?” 

“Up here, ma’am, among the mountains. We are camping in a log shanty 
we found there.” 

“But how—why—” She would not ask what wifely pride told her she never 
should have needed to ask; but her magical eyes spoke for her, and the man 


replied ; ‘ 

" I don’t know, ma’am, except it was the Colonel’s wishes that no one should 
know. He was left for dead down there in the Chickahominy ; but I found him, 
and carried him off. He was sick a long spell; pretty nigh all winter, I might 
say ; but an old darkey and I took care of him, and finally he pulled through. 
He hasn’t been so as to enter again, and he never would have me write a line or 


send a message to anyone. This summer we came up here, and have been gun- 
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ning and fishing for a living pretty much. I happened to find out about Dr. 
Luttrell and—and the lady, and so I thought it no more than my duty to let 
Mr. Livingstone hear where she was. I didn’t say anything to the Colonel 
about it, because I thought he might be disturbed at the chance of some of the 
family coming this way, and think it best to remove.” 

Neria smiled slightly ; for, indeed, the solemn twinkle of James’s eye, and 
the elaborate innocence of his tone, in thus revealing his little plot for a return 
to civilization and identity, were too funny to be resisted. “I will go with you to 
him,” said she, after a moment of thought. 

“It’s a long and rough way, ma’am. Can’t I take a message or a note to the 
Colonel, asking him to come to you?” 

“No; he might not—it is better I should go myself. Wait until I speak to 
Mrs. Livingstone,” said Neria ; and James submissively answered : 

“Yes, ma’am ;” while in his shrewd heart he thought—* She's afraid he’d be 
off and never come.” 

To Claudia, Neria simply said she must leave her for a few hours ; and to Mr. 
Livingstone that she needed no other escort upon her errand than that of James, 
whose appearance in this place she did not attempt to explain. Absorbed in 
their own emotions, neither husband nor wife questioned or watched her, and 
just as the sun touched the tops of the tallest forest trees Neria passed under 
their shadows, and with a heart strangely vibrating between joy and fear followed 
her taciturn conductor toward the secluded hut where Vaughn had sought to 
bury his broken life, his despairing love. The path led by the scene of the 
morning’s tragedy, and when James would have turned aside to avoid coming 
within sight of it, Neria checked him. “ Let us go straight on,” said she, quietly ; 
and as they reached the place she paused and gazed unshrinkingly at the spot 
where the corpse had lain, while in her inmost heart she once more offered full 
and free pardon to the guilty soul thence sped, and prayed that even so might 
he be pardoned of God. 

“Here is the bracelet, ma’am,” interposed James, thinking that must be the 
object of her search. “I picked it up this morning, and would have given it to 
you before, but the Justice wanted ‘to see it.” 

“Thank you, James; we will go on now,” said Neria, taking the bauble in a 
reluctant hand, and hastily putting it out of sight, while its wicked eyes, catcli- 
ing a ray of the setting sun, shot out a green and crimson light. 

“It’s a very odd thing, ma’am, that the p’ison should have laid on that little 
spear so long and never got shot out before,” pursued James, with respectful cu- 
riosity. 

“It is very old, and no one understood its construction. I supposed it harm- 
less or I should not have worn it,” replied his mistress. 

“ Certainly, ma’am ; and even new I can’t make out how to start it, or how 
to hinder it. I tried it all sorts of ways, and so did the doctor and the squire ; 
and finally the doctor said he didn’t believe it was that killed him, or that he was 
p’isoned at all. He says he shall call it apoplexy in the report he’s going to 
write out.” 

“Tam glad if it is so,” said Neria, quietly ; and James, suspecting the subject 
a disagreeable one, said no more upon it. 

The sun had set, and the moon—the moon that a few days before had shone 
upon Neria through the riven walls of Cragness—now shed silver light upon her 
head as she stood just within the edge of a clearing, half way up the mountain- 
side, and looked at the picture to which her guide had silently pointed before he 
left her. 
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It was a sylvan lodge, such as hunters build of saplings, boughs, and bark ; and 
upon the flat stone at its door sat a worn and haggard man, his chin resting upon 
his hand, his elbow on his knee, as he looked wearily across the sea of foliage 
beneath him to the mountain peaks beyond, gleaming white and strange in the 
full moonlight. A lonely and a stricken man, said every line of his figure, said 
his attitude, and his mournful eyes, and yet a stately and a gallant figure withal. 

But to Neria the picturesque side of the scene could not present itself. She 
saw before her the object of the love that since his reported death had risen to 
a vital passion ; the husband, whom, as she devoutly believed, God had given 
back to her incessant prayers, if not from the grave, at least from a living death. 
Heart and soul clamored for the joy and rest of his embrace, his kiss, his full, 
free pardon and love, and yet a nameless doubt, a womanly diffidence, a Nerean 
shyness held her back, would not let her run to fall at his feet as she would have 
done; held her trembling and wavering there, a sweet statue of some wood- 
nymph smitten with love and awe at her first sight of humanity. 

So, like the spirit of the night, the genius of the wood, she stood as Vaughn 
turned of a sudden and looked toward her, looked long and silently, and whis- 
pered, half aloud, 

“It is her spirit—she is dead.” Then, with bated breath and measured step, 
as one who treads a holy place, he game toward her, and she, blind and sick with 
the great joy swirling through her heart, stood mute and still awaiting him. A 
few feet off he stopped, and whispering, “ Neria!” held out his arms, imploringly 
yet hopelessly, as one holds them toward the heavens. 

Then, with a great sob, the fountains of her heart broke up, and throwing 
herself into that longed-for embrace, she cried out, “ My husband ; O, my love, 
my lord, my all!” 

“Notdead! My Neria, mine at last, my very wife ?” incoherently questioned 
Vaughn, putting her away to look into the earnest, tearful face, all flushed with 
love and excitement, that so bashfully, yet earnestly, returned his gaze, and then 
straining her close, close and closer to the sad heart that had so longed to feel 
her there. But Neria, struggling from his arms, slid to her knees, 

“Say, say that you forgive me for all I have made you suffer,” murmured she. 
“T did not know it then, but since I have learned to love ! have learned to feel.” 

“What! You will kneel to me? Nay, then; will you now give me the first 
offence you have ever offered? Here, here in my arms, and so near my heart that 
you may feel it beat the echo of my words, hear me say, sweet wife, that this one 
moment repays the past tenfold; that I would not, if I might, abate one moment 
of that past if so I must abate one instant of this hour. It was right that I 
should wait and serve for you, my rich reward. It could not have been but that 
you must learn earth by slow degrees, my pure angel. I only feared that you 
should pine away in longing for your heavenly home, and so leave me desolate ; 
or that love, when he came, should point not toward me, but to another—” 

“Stop, Sieur!” and in the bright eyes, whence the moonbeams flashed back 
into his, Vaughn read for the first time the sweet imperiousness born of a con- 
scious love. He smiled, and would have kissed the clear, bright eyes, but Neria 
held him back. 

“ By one thing in all our life you have done me wrong,” said she. “ You have 
fancied that I, being your wife, could love another man! OO, Sieur, that grieved 
me much.” 

“That, and all the wrongs I have done you, my fairy princess, sprang from an 
incapacity upon the part of my grosser nature to comprehend your pure spiritu- 
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ality. But now, thank God and Neria, the love in my heart has reached to hers, 
and across that rosy bridge sympathies and perceptions shall travel so inces- 
santly from the one heart to the other, that we may never say where the sweet pil- 
grims really dwell, the two shall so become one heart. O, darling, is this true, is 
it real? Can God have been so good toa sinful man like me? And how dare 
I accept such gifts, I who— Neria, here upon this lonely mountain-side, be- 
fore we go back together to the world whence you have come to claim me, I 
must tell you the errors and mistakes of my early life, and, if it may be, gain 
pardon both for the concealment and for what has been concealed.” 

“ No, Sieur, do not speak a word of what is past. I know all, and I have 
forgiven and forgotten all. Chloe, before she died, told me everything; and 
Mrs. Rhee—” 

“ Did she see you ?” 

“Yes. Hush, Sieur, she is dead, and with her the story of the past. Let 
us leave it all behind, and make our home in the future.” 

“ But did she speak to you of what I afterward wrote ?” asked Vaughn, anx- 
tously. “ Did she tell you that I believed—” 

“She told me many things which I do not wish to remember or repeat. She 
told me that you believed them, and it was as if she had told me the ocean was 
dried up and the sun extinguished. I knew you too well even then to believe 
that you believed such tales of me.” 

“True woman and true wife! You but did me justice then, and yet I blush 
to think I could fancy even such innocent faithlessness as I did. But now tell 
me, sweet, how you came here, standing like a spirit in the moonlight, and 
watching me with your dreamy eyes, until I thought you indeed a thing of air or 
water or fire, altogether fashioned of the elements, and inspired with the pure 
soul of my pure-hearted Neria.” He drew her toward his cabin as he spoke, 
and seating her upon the great stone where she had found him, stretched him- 
self at her feet, gazing intently up into her face, while she related as briefly as 
she might, the strange chain of events that had led her hither. 

“ And so Master James was weary of our incognito, and laid a little plot to 
lead to its discovery,” said Vaughn, gayly. “I may truly say to him, ‘ Well 
done, good and faithful servant,’ for without his intervention I do not know, my 
Neria, how this tangled coil would have been undone. I could never resolve 
whether I should arise from the dead, as it were, or allow my name to go down 
to posterity among the killed of the battle of Seven Oaks. I think the leading 
idea was, to live here in the woods a sort of wild hunter life, until, at last, dying 
I should send for Neria to close my eyes, and give me one parting kiss. I 
always meant to see you again, at least once.” 

Neria looked at him with dim eyes and a quivering mouth. 

“O, Sieur! You must have suffered so much before you could come to 
that!” 

“Suffer? What is suffering? I do not recognize the word with my arm 
about Neria’s waist, my head upon her knee, her eyes looking love into mine,” 
whispered Vaughn, passionately ; and then, man-like, he proudly smiled to see 
the rose-tint mount her slender throat, flush her soft cheek, and faintly tinge her 
brow. 

“ Neria, say ‘I love you, Sieur,’” ordered he; and Neria, blushing yet more 
brightly, whispered, 

“T love you, Sieur; I love you better than my life,” and as he kissed her 
lips she kissed back with the first wife-kiss they had ever formed, 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
A NO-SAY AND A YES-SAY. 


THE moon that lighted Neria on her true-love quest had waned and faded, 
and a tender crescent hung in the west when Francia Vaughn, creeping from her 
father’s house like a guilty creature, stole through the shadowy garden and on 
to the wood beyond, where lay the mere. But once within its friendly covert, 
and shielded from all eyes, even those of the stars just trembling into view, she 
paused, and throwing herself upon the ground, gave way to a burst of passion- 
ate grief; grief of which only an ardent temperament, an untried nature, and the 
first vigor of youth is capable. Later in life one’s tears come more reluctantly, 
and from a deeper source, until at last it is its very life that the stricken heart 
distils in tears. 

A firm, slow step came through the wood, and Francia, starting to her feet, 
resolutely composed her face and turned to meet Fergus. He extended his 
hand. 

“T was looking for you, Francia, to say good-bye. I am going to Australia 
on business, and shall sail ina week. I am, of course, much occupied, and could 
only run down for to-night.” The awkward sentence ended in a pause as awk- 
ward, Francia’s cold fingers dropped lifelessly from Fergus’s grasp, and she 
stood silent with averted face. 

“ Shall we walk as far as the lake?” asked he again. “I have not seen it 
in a long time.” Francia mutely turned her steps in that direction, and walked 
beside him with eyes that, looking straight before her, saw nothing. They stood 
upon the border of the little lake watching the shadow of the hills, the duplicate 
crescent, the stars that momently showed more closely sown in the heaven be- 
low as in that above. Fergus, the iron Fergus, felt the influence of the hour, 
of his approaching departure, of the memories thronging the place and time, 
and turning to his cousin took her hand and softly asked, ‘‘ Not one word of re- 
gret for me, Franc ?” 

She snatched her hand away, asking in turn, “ Do you remember when we 
last stood here, Fergus ?” 

“Yes. You asked me if you should keep or break your engagement with 
Rafe Chilton.” 

“Yes, and do you remember that, when I, with full heart, brought my sorrow 
and my perplexity to you, you threw me off and told me that my affairs were not 
yours, and that you would not interfere. Do you suppose that one such rebuff 
is not enough?” The grief, so thinly cloaked by indignation, struggled up as 
she spoke, and turning to meet his eyes, her own suddenly overflowed. 

“That was long ago, Francia. I have changed since then,” said Fergus, 
moodily ; and turning slightly from her, he bitterly reviewed the months since 
then. 

“Yes, you have found what it was to love unwisely yourself since then,” ex- 
claimed Francia, hastily. 

Fergus faced her, and, with his imperious eyes on hers, asked quietly, “ What 
do you mean, Francia?” : 

“Nothing. I did not mean to say that,” replied she, in confusion. 

“Yes, but it is said, and now I must know what it means,” said Fergus, with 
patient persistence. , 

“Well, then, I mean that when you thought my father was dead you loved 
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Neria,” said Francia, softly, and turning from him to pluck the leaves from the 
rustling alder at her side. 

Fergus was silent for some moments. At last he slowly said, “Some years 
ago, while I was gunning among the Berkshire hills, I climbed a crag to reach a 
gay tuft of flowers blooming there. As I drew myself up, a rattlesnake, basking 
on the rock, gave an alarm, and, before 1 could retreat, struck his fangs into my 
arm. I left the flowers where I had found them, and seating myself at the foot 
of the rock, took out my hunting knife, cut away the wounded flesh, and then, 
heating the knife at the fire I had just kincled, cauterized the wound. A scar 
remains that no time will efface, and it was long before I could ‘forget the pain, 
but I was cured.” 

He was silent, and Francia, still plucking at the alder leaves, said, bitterly, 
“Yes, such a scar must remain through life.” 

“ Better a life-long scar than a coward’s lingering death,” replied Fergus. 

“Yes, your will decreed, then, that through torture you should retain your 
life ; it decrees, now, that through other and finer torture you shall retain your 
peace of mind ; but the body is forever maimed, the heart forever crushed,” said 
Francia, gloomily. 

Her cousin turned her face to his. “Franc,” said he, “why did you escape 
through the window just now, when from behind the curtain you heard me tell 
my uncle that I was going abroad ?” 

Francia blushed in spite of herself. “You saw me then?” 

“Yes, saw and followed you. F wanted to know why you escaped.” 

“To avoid the necessity of saying that I regretted your going,” retorted 
Francia, desperate as any timid creature at bay. 

“That answer deceives neither you nor me,” said Fergus, coolly. “ Francia, 
two years ago when I showed you that I loved you, or could love you, if you 
had met me frankly and generously, as my love demanded, how much would 
have been spared to both. You, too, wear your scars, poor child.” 

“ Mine is not the scar of an unrequited love,” interposed Francia, sharply. 

“No, but of a desperate attempt to love an unworthy object. Tell me, now, 
Francia, why did you engage yourself to Chilton?” 

“ He loved me, and you—you had never said—I thought you cared for Neria.” 

“ Impatient and jealous,” pronounced Fergus, remorselessly. “Do you know 
now that you were wrong? Do you see now that by this course you so wounded 
my love—” ‘ 

“ No, your pride,” interrupted Francia. 

“ Self-respect, I prefer to call it, and in my nature no love can be love that is 
at war with this quality. This self-respect, Francia, forbid me then to love you 
who had so doubted me, as it now forbids me to love the wife of another man. 
This is the knife which has cauterized my moral hurt, and well is it for me that 
I had it at hand.” 

Francia turned earnestly toward him. “ But you have aterrible enemy, Fer- 
gus, in this darling self-reliance of yours. It is this that stands in the way of 
pity and generosity, and all the gracious virtues that you lack.” 

“After the cautery should come some blessed balm, and as it soothes the 
burning pain, the heart finds rest and room for these gracious virtues. They do 
not spring in the crisis of suffering and effort. Some such soothing balm as the 
love of an affectionate heart, Francia.” 

“And you would ask such love with nothing to offer in return but the pleas- 
ure of soothing the scar of an unforgotten passion ?” said Francia, with spirit. 
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“Am I selfish? Remember, I ama man, and it is for you, a woman, to soften 
and refine my nature, nor look too curiously at the balance of benefit between; 
us,” said Fergus, somewhat sadly. “Come, little Francia, let us take what good 
is left to us, and be thankful for it. Perhaps we never can go back to the glow 
and glory of a first love; perhaps you never will be the woman, or I the man 
we once were to each other, but there may be better things in the future for 
us than we can now imagine. I need the influence of your warm and loving na- 
ture, your grace and gayety; and you, my wilful cousin, will be none the worse 
for a little training in law and order. Will you go with me to Australia, Francia, 
as my wife?” 

Francia hesitated for a moment, and then facing him, frankly said: “ No, 
Fergus. I do not like the way you have asked me to marry you, and although 
you seem so confident of my consent I will not give iton such terms. You say 
I love you, or you imply it. Well, I do not deny that I do, that I have always 
loved you, and that my engagement to Rafe Chilton was, as you called it but 
now, a movement of impatient jealousy. And yet with all this I value myself 
too highly to take the position you would assign me. My love shall never be 
used as a balm to heal the wound of another woman’s indifference ; I will not 
accept permission to give you my whole life, taking in return such scraps and 
fragments as are left when another has taken all that is best. If you cannot give 
me the ‘glow and glory’ of a full and honest love, be it first or be it second, I 
will have none. I will never follow you forlornly thraugh the world on the 
chance that some indefinite future may reward me.” 

“ And yet you own that you love me,” said Fergus, somewhat bitterly. 

“T love you so well that I would not have you marry a woman whom you 
could not respect, and I respect you so much I know you could not really love a 
woman who would accept the position you offer me. No, Fergus, I love you, 
and I refuse you.” 

Looking steadily into her face the young man read there a determination 
equal to his own; a dignity and self-respect as firmly based as those forming 
the foundation of his own character. Looking deep into the soul standing in 
that moment unveiled before him, Fergus saw there, qualities he had never be- 
fore acknowledged, and the conviction flashed into his mind that should he lose 
the prize a moment before so undervalued and now so tantalizingly withdrawn 
from his grasp, the Joss would be one that every day passing over his head 
should magnify until it became the lasting regret of his life. 

“Francia, I am sorry to have hurt you—” began he; and Francia, turning to 
retrace her path, said quietly, 

“TI am sorry you did, but I forgive you Fergus. I am sure you will regret 
it.” 

She moved away with unaffected decision of manner, and Fergus, standing 
discomfited and humiliated where she left him, watched the little figure passing 
beneath the dewy branches that bent lovingly above her head, into the little 
wood where every Dryad was her familiar playmate, on toward the home where 
he knew how cherished and valued an inmate she was; and for the first time he 
thought that to woo her from such a home and such companionship, a man had 
need to offer all of love and tenderness and care that his utmost soul could com- 
pass, and even theh might marvel at his own success should he obtain it. 

Half an hour later somebody descended the steps and stood before her. It 
was Fergus, who, returning to the house by the more direct route, had seen her 
from the terrace and, after one sharp short struggle between love and pride, had 
come to say: 
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“Francia, I was very wrong, very much mistaken in what I said to you just 
now. I do not ask your love without return; I ask it as a great and precious 
gift, and I offer in return all the good of which my nature is capable. I love 
you more than I myself know; more than I ever have or ever can, as I now be- 
lieve, love any other woman. If you will accept this love, and will return it, you 
need never fear that I shall forget how much it is for me to ask or you to grant. 
Do not judge me by my words, Francia; they are cold and hesitating ; but you 
are able, as you showed yourself but now, to read the thoughts and feeling be- 
low the words. Read my heart, dear cousin, read it thoroughly, and you will be 
content.” 

He sat beside her, and the hands clasping hers were cold and tremulous as 
her own. In the dim light Francia saw how pale his face had grown, how ear- 
nest his eyes, how tender his mouth, and a great joy stirred at her heart. But 
the next instant, with a cry of sudden terror, she snatched away her hands. 

“O, Fergus, you do not know!” 

“ Not know what, Francia? What is it, dear?” 

“ My story—my mother—” 

“Good heaven, what is this! Francia, you alarm me inexpressibly. Speak 
out, I pray you.” 

Francia wrung her hands despairingly. “ You do not know, and I had forgot- 
ten for one moment. I was so proud and glad that you should really love mé at 
last ; and now, good-bye, dear, dear Fergus, it can never, never he—never while 
we live.” She would have sprung away like a wounded fawn to hide her mortal 
hurt in solitude; but Fergus seized her arm. 

“ No, Francia, you shall not go until you have explained these strange words. 
When you refused me just now, you gave your reason, anda good one. That 
reason is removed by what I said just now. You are satisfied on that point, are 
you not?” 

“Yes, fully satisfied ; but this other is a more terrible obstacle, for it can 
never be removed. Say good-bye, dear Fergus, and let me go. It must be so.” 

“ Never, Francia. I demand an explanation; I demand it of your justice 
and your honor, and if you are what I think you I shall not appeal to them in 
vain,” said Fergus, resolutely. 

“Well, then,” cried Francia, desperately, “have it, and be satisfied. Mrs. 
Rhee, my father’s housekeeper, was an octoroon slave whom he bought at public 
auction in Savannah. My mother was her daughter by the master who sold her. 
My father married this free daughter of his slave, and I am her child. Noware 
you content?” 

She struggled in his grasp, and when he would not let her go fell moaning at 
his feet in a passion of shame and grief too deep for tears. Fergus, grasping 
her wrists with unconscious violence, stood looking down at her in mute aston- 
ishment and dismay. Presently he raised her to her feet, and seating her again 
upon the step, asked, quietly : 

“Will you promise to remain here until I return ?” 

“Yes,” whispered the girl, her head falling helplessly upon her breast, her 
arms and nerveless fingers hanging straight beside her. 

Fergus looked at her a moment; and then, with slow and measured steps, 
disappeared in the shadows of the grove. An hour had nearly gone when he 
returned, and seating himself beside Francia, who had never moved, put his 
arms around her, and laid her head upon his breast. 

“So let me shelter you so long as we both live,” said he. “I would not 
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yield to the impulse that bid me say so at first, for I dared not trust an impulse. 
I would not risk wronging you by saying what I might repent. But that impulse 
came from the inmost chamber of my heart; it is as vital as my conscience. 
Francia, darling wife that you shall be if you will, never fancy that I remember 
this in the future. You could not but tell me, and yet I would have you forget 
that you have told me as soon as may be, lest at some time you may fancy me 
so base as to point at it should I treat you less tenderly than I ought.” 

“‘T never should suspect you of a meanness, Fergus. I know you too well.” 

‘‘ But this secret, Francia, calls for such added consideration and delicacy on 
my part, such thoughtful care and honor, that I fear my own harsh, hard nature ; 
and yet if I understand myself at all, I do not think I can fail to make you feel 
how all my life and hopes and chance of becoming other and better than I am \ 
are bound up in you. Francia, will you trust me ?” 

“With my life, and my soul,” whispered Francia. 


And on her lover’s arm she leant, 
And round her waist she felt it fold, 
And far across the hills they went 
In that new world which is the old. 


















































CHAPTER XXXIV. 
L’ENVOI. 


THE story is done, and in leaving these our friends and sometime associates 
to the chances of the future, we may please ourselves in remembering that each 
and all of them have learned at the hands of that stern mentor, Experience, les- 
sons which rightly applied should insure peace, content and beneficent influences { 
to the coming years. 

Forestalling the secrets of those years, we may fancy Vaughn and Neria, in 
harmony at last with each other and with life, the noble, dignified and gracious 
heads of a well-ordered household, ruling their children and their dependents 
with such loving wisdom, such mild authority, that the law becomes delight, and 
obedience is as involuntary as affection. 

We see Fergus and Francia, returning after years of exile, happy in them- 
selves and in each other, the asperities of his character softened, as the weak- 
nesses of hers are strengthened by the harmonizing influences of time and love, 
and we no longer fear lest harshness on the one hand, or lenity on the other 
should destroy the happiness so long desired, so hardly won. 

And Claudia? Yes, let us hope even for Claudia, for under the sin and pas- 
sion and weakness that have hurried her to shipwreck, lies a great, strong heart, 4 
a heart whose deepest fountains were stirred while she lay upon her knees at 
Neria’s feet that day in the lonely farm-house, and heard that the husband she 
had wronged would even yet forgive and grant her the opportunity for repent- 
ance that she had counted already lost. 

Yes, Claudia, though thy sins were as scarlet, there is a Fountain wherein 
they may be washed white. And so, bidding them and you good-bye, O friend, 
let me hope that what has been told may have taught some lesson, however 
vague ; may have won to momentary forgetfulness some aching heart, or solaced 
an idle hour for those whose hearts have not yet learned to ache; may have 
stirred an aspiration in the forecasting mind of youth, or a tender memory in 
that of age; or, failing all else, may have awakened one friendly feeling toward 
the narrator who lingeringly and regretfully closes this the happy toil of months. 











